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after many years, 
erll. For, in the 
Platonic wu. en cleared by the 
spirit of the master, vue . kindliness_engen- 
dered by the fewness of those wur ivate the ground. 
@Dirodpovorpeda Sv épnuiav. But the region of Attic tragedy 
has been so long occupied and fenced about, and that by a 
race of giants, that the simple traveller, whose one object is 
to note the features of the country, may find himself com- 
pelled at unawares to try a fall with some Antaeus, and may 
have to pay dearly for his rashness in having crossed the sacred 
boundary, even if in his discomfiture he have the satisfaction 
of murmuring to himself that his adversary, like certain 
persons in the Lysis, vroBapBapite. The shrine of the Muses 
in these parts is hard by that of Achelous, so that you may 
chance to be swept away by the torrent if you approach too 
near. And the Herodn of Dr Bentley is not far off. 
Dr Kennedy, however, is a goodnatured (if not quite a 
Journal of Philology. vou. V. 1 
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good-humoured) giant. He threatens terribly, but his anger 
dissolves in blessing. “You are so discourteous,” he says in 
effect, ‘“‘so ungenerous, so good-for-nothing that”—“I will 
point out your errofs!” A pleasant Lathos indeed! I shall 
certainly not repent of having rushed into print (eixcot@ érei, 
as I may almost say), perhaps not adequately even of my “un- 
generous” conduct, if I can have the mistakes of my edition 
pointed out to me by Dr Kennedy, who 1s an excellent touch- 
stone, having knowledge and outspokenness, and being really, 
I think, not ‘unfriendly to myself. For he has told me that 
in interpreting Sophocles I am more often nght than wrong, 
and this is no faint praise. I may almost assume that when 
Dr Kennedy agrees with me, I am right. And where he differs, 
whether on re-consideration I hold to my opinion or not, my 
book will have the advantage of attentive criticism. 

But this is unseemly lightness. I must not forget that I am 
labouring under a “ grave imputation.” 

I. J do not admit that in adding one more to the many 
editions of Sophocles, I was bound at every step to define 
my position relatively to those who have preceded me. My 
object has been to give my own opinion of the meaning wher- 
ever I thought that there could be any doubt, and to indicate 
the grounds of my opinion so far as this seemed necessary for 
the sake of clearness. It now appears that I have sometimes 
failed in this. “Brevis esse laboro; Obscurus fio.” For this 
error, if it be one, I have only to plead that the brevity was 
not altogether of my own choosing. I wrote within strict 
limits, imposed on me, perhaps wisely, by the Clarendon press, 
If within these limits it was possible to be more intelligible, 
I have missed my purpose. For I certainly desired to be 
understood. But I refuse to plead this enforced shortness as 
an excuse for the omission of distinguished names’, though it 
may have often been a cause of such omissions. For there 
is a gain to the student in clearing our notes to the classics as 
much as possible from the element of authority, and in asking 


1 Amongst these would have been of Cambridge, certainly one of the most 
that of Mr R. C. Jebb, Public Orator graceful scholars of our time. 
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him to consider what is said in each instance rather than by 
whom. There is of course a certain penalty which an editor 
must pay for such recklessness. He cannot expect to have 
much credit for originality, at least in detail. He will often be 
thought to have borrowed, where his judgment has coincided 
with another, and to have ignored suggestions which he has 
rejected after long consideration. But it is better that he 
should suffer this amount of loss than that the attention both 
of editor and reader should be distracted, by mere personalities, 
from the meaning of the author, “But,” it will be said, “there 
ought to be a list of authorities in the Preface.” I do not see 
the necessity for this in an edition of Sophocles. It is time 
that it should be held as a matter of course that the new 
editor has not formed his judgment without consulting pre- 
vious editions, The sources of an edition of Sophocles in the 
present day are patent to all. I have probably taken too little 
from them rather than too much, but I have no wish to “ sup- 
press” my obligations to them. I am fully sensible how much, 
in this kind of commentary, must be matter of tradition, and 
that there must be many debts, which it would be impossible 
for me to acknowledge in detail, as for instance to Professor 
Lushington, of Glasgow, with whom I read the Oedipus Tyran- 
nus in the winter of 1847—8*. If any authorities are to be 
mentioned, I think those have the strongest claim which are 
recent or comparatively unknown or hitherto not sufficiently 
recognised. And generally I think that a paper in a scientific 
journal, such as Dr Kennedy’s, has a stronger claim to notice 
than an edition that is more readily accessible. But Dr Ken- 
nedy’s contributions to Sophocles have been so long known, 
and some of them have been so much discussed by scholars, that 
one is naturally led to place them on a level with the editions. 
I have been pleading hitherto for a certain division of 
labour. The interpreter who forms his own judgment on the 
materials before him, which he may have used more or less 
exhaustively, and lays that. judgment open to criticism, has 


1 I must be content to share Dr allowed to pass with the observation 
Kennedy’s blame with Schneidewin, that his proceeding in omitting autho- 
who (eighteen years ago) was, however, _rities was ‘‘ neither fair nor wise.” 
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made a certain contribution, though it be a modest one, to the 
knowledge of his subject. The man who undertakes to esti- 
mate the labours of his predecessors and to adjust their relation 
to his own, is one who may be described as “a laborious and 
not very fortunate person,” but he has undertaken a different 
task. That task, however, I have undertaken, and hope to 
execute it according to my ability. But as the most delicate 
and thorny part of my work (how much it is so I only now 
begin to perceive) I had reserved it for my second volume. 
- And it is a flattering thought that this announcement may 
conspire even with the love of Sophocles to create “anxiety” 
in the serene breasts of mighty scholars. Meanwhile I may 
fairly claim that it should be borne in mind, when any fault of 
omission is in question, that my edition of Sophocles, like 
Dr Kennedy’s artiele, is “to be continued.” 

This is all I care to say on the question of citation, The 
only concern which I feel about it on personal grounds is the 
desire to have it understood that what is censured in my pro- 
cedure in this matter has arisen out of a theory which I hold: 
and not from any failure of respect for one whom I have long 
been taught to regard as amongst the foremost of living 
Grecians, and as a most generous and high-minded English 
gentleman. The tacit compliment that is implied in his think- 
-ing it a matter of importance to the cause of literature, 
whether he is fairly treated in my book or not, would be a 
source of unmingled gratification to me, but for the pain of 
seeing that I have unintentionally wounded him. And I 
frankly own that I feel a certain regret, when I think that a 
slight difference of treatment would perhaps have won for 
me his full and hearty recognition. 

_I.- For in our principles of interpretation it would really 
seem that we are at one. At least I can hardly take exception 
to Dr Kennedy’s statement of his design. : 

“To shew the possibility of solving many difficulties of ancient 
literature, by applying to them a logical method of criticism: 
that is, by first observing what the nexus of thought in the place 
requires, and then carefully considering whether from the 
existing text the sense so required can be reasonably drawn.” - 
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_ _ So far as this means that the context must have the first 
place in determining the sense, every word of it has my most 
hearty concurrence. Only two expressions require some ex+ 
planation. By “a logical method of criticism” applied to poetry 
Dr Kennedy does not mean that we are to ask “ what it proves.” 
And by the “nexus of thought” he does not mean the acci- 
dental interlacing of the branches, but the vital correlation of 
leaf, branch and stem. I say this because some of his reason- 
ing might give the opposite impression. 

Instead, however, of using these two phrases, which are 
rather cumbrous and possibly misleading, I would prefer to 
speak simply of “context.” Now the law of context is different 
in different kinds, and in different authors of the same kind. 
No one requires that the logic or connexion of ideas should be 
similar or similarly rendered in a piece of music and in a public 
speech, in Wagner and Mendelssohn, in Gladstone and Bright. 
The “logic” of Hamlet’s soliloquy is different from that which 
may be discerned in the conversation of Imlac with the Prince 
of Abyssinia. And the first rule of interpretation is to ascertain 
the nature (or, as Plato would say, the eiSos) of this connexion 
in the author who is to be interpreted. 

The connexion of a passage in Sophocles is always severely 
harmonious, but the harmony is ruled, not by what is com- 
monly understood under the name of logic, but by dramatic 
and poetic feeling. What are the elements of this harmony? 
For these will give us the elementary laws of our interpreta- 
tion. SO : 
There is first the leading motive of each tragedy, which, 
in every play of Sophocles, inspires and permeates the whole. 
Hardly a line in any of the seven can safely be studied without 
reference to the plot, since every touch contributes, in due 
subordination, to the main effect. But this prime rule may be 
easily abused, as has been the case notably in the Oedipus Rex, 
unless full account be taken, secondly, of the situation. When 
the Scholiast on O. T. 337, tells us that Teiresias, in saying 
thy onv & ood | vaioveay ov xareisdes, is alluding to Jocasta, 
no verbal criticism is needed to enable us to reject such a view. 
Further, in studying the connexion, the characters must not be. 
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lost sight of, for they are always preserved. And so we come 
to the drift, or main feeling, of the particular scene, of the 
speech, of the paragraph, of the words immediately preceding 
and following. In reading Sophocles, as in rendering a piece 
of music, it is a capital fault ever to lose the key-note. And 
as there is a key-note of the whole composition, so there may 
be a special mood of the particular movement. This brings me 
lastly to the question of emphasis. Without insisting on the 
view, that the former of two words is commonly the more 
emphatic, I assert strongly, that (excepting sudden interjec- 
tional utterances such as Ant. 32), the following sentence is 
connected, not with the concluding words of that which pre- 
cedes, but with whatever is felt to be most important in 
it. This dwells in the mind and naturally calls up the 
next thought. Hence frequent trajections or “hyperbata’’ of 
clauses as well as of words. By requiring the minute verbal 
correspondence of antecedent with consequent in such cases, 
we should not only be in danger of “wzsthetical sins,” but 
should destroy the simple strength and essential “logic” of 
the connexion. We should often be doing as Nature would do, | 
if she took to hanging boughs on twigs. This short-sighted 
logic has led many a Byzantine critic into error, and has been a 
fertile source of the corruption of texts. 

III. Professor Kennedy dwells at length on three passages, 
The first of these is Oed. ‘Tyr. 44, 45, which he interprets thus: 
“T see that men of experience are also most accustomed to com- 
pare their counsels together.” 

1. I hold that this interpretation is frigid and out of 
place. It drops the tone of entreaty to introduce a paren- 
thetical caution, so injuring the effect both of ll. 40—46, and 
ll. 47—51, and destroying the impressiveness of the transition 
to the tone of warning which I have noticed in 1. 47. The 
caution itself is rudely inconsistent with the laudatory tone 

which is the key-note of ll. 383—46. Oedipus, who solved the 
riddle of the sphinx without information or suggestion from any 
Theban (Il. 37—39), is supposed to need “ comparison of coun-. 
sels” with other minds before he can find help against the 
plague. 
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But the logic of the passage is urged, and by this is 
meant chiefly the connexion with the immediately preceding 
words, elt’ amr’ avépos oc 0a mov. Dr Kennedy has not observed 
that my interpretation of these words is different from his own. 
To complete their sense he seems to supply dnuny axovoas. I 
supply ad«7v from the main sentence. He takes vou as an 
indefinite adverb of manner, I, as an indefinite adverb of place 
The argument from the logie of these words (even granting its 
importance) will be answered, if I make good my interpreta- 
tion of them. So much for the general and mmediate context. 
Now for the words themselves. 

Dr Kennedy lays great stress on {#cas. He seems to ima- 
gine that because poets can speak of a storm, or a calamity, 
or the Eternal Laws, or the oracular voice from Pytho, as 
having life and power, therefore Sophocles, when he wanted 
to say calmly, “ Wise men are wont to take counsel together,” 
was capable of expressing himself thus, “The habit of com- 
paring counsels lives amongst experienced men.” He may find 
persons to agree with him, perhaps many: é¢yo 8é els oy ov 
Euudépopat. This would seem to me a trivial use of a rare 
and impressive metaphor. For I cannot persuade myself that 
the use of &#v in such passages is other than figurative, or that 
a metaphor so seldom employed has already passed into an ordi- 
nary prosaic word. Iam unwilling to admit that the laws so 
finely personified in the Antigone are there only said to be “tn 
viridi observantid,” or that the “storms of calamity” in Aeschylus 
are merely spoken of as a “ prevailing’ wind. Something 
more is meant of the oracular voices in the Tyrannus than that 
they retain their accustomed value, something more of virtue 
in Euripides than that it remains in operation. Here is the 
gist of my remark, that Dr Kennedy’s interpretation increases. 
the difficulty of facas. | 

_ Now, does ras Evasdopas trav Bovdevparwy mean “ the habit 
of conferring counsels”? I do not say this is impossible. I 
am glad to own that in this and other instances Dr Kennedy 
shows an acute perception of the flurile diction of Sophocles. 
But the word £uydopa in the sense of “event” is so extremely 
common, that strong reasons would be required for giving to it 
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here a new etymological sense, And (although this is a matter 
of feeling) the phrase wears a strained and un-Sophoclean 
aspect. : 

. Before considering my own interpretation, I am obliged to 
notice that of Mr Shilleto, who, without seeming to be aware 
that he is differing from Dr Kennedy, interprets C¢cas as I do. 
I am glad to have this confirmation from one so distinguished 
in being “laudatus a laudato viro,” for what Dr Kennedy pro- 
nounces to be inadmissible. But whatever objection may be 
raised against “the events of counsels being alive,” i.e. “ pros- 
perous,” would seem to lie with greater force against “the 
eonference of counsels being alive,” i.e. “ prospering,” or “ being 
effective.” | 

I will not follow Dr Kennedy's example in attempting to 
state my adversary’s case for him. No one can state his case 
more effectively or pointedly than he has done. But I will now 
try to explain my own view of the passage, and then to defend 
my view. 

I think that in lines 42, 3, the priest, after lauding Oedipus’ 
former wisdom, is intended by the poet to suggest the two 
courses which Oedipus by his own unaided counsel actually 
took, viz. to send to Delphi, and to seek aid from Teiresias. In 
both cases no doubt the aid sought is in the form of advice, 
or rather direction, but in neither is any “conference of counsels” 
in question. 

Further, I think that 7ov in this and other hypothetical 
sentences has the locative meaning: ie. that e% mov signifies 
not “if, as is possible” (which involves an awkward condensa- 
tion), but “if anywhere” (Phil. 44), or with a slight transference 
“if on any occasion” (Aj. 521), or as, I think, here, “if in any 
quarter.” 

And I would paraphrase the two lines.thus: “ to find some. 
help for us, whether help from any god, or help from a man, 
if you know of help in any quarter from a man.” Compare the 
similarly alternative appeal to Teiresias in 310, 311, unr az’. 
oiovey dariy pnt et Tw adAdAnV pavTiKns Eyeus odov. (Most of 
this is already given in my notes, but seems to have been 
gwvavta cuveroiow.) Then I connect the following line, not 
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immediately with the little clause efr’ dw’ dvSpds olaOa ov; 
but, as more frequently happens, with the main tenour of what 
precedes, “We beseech thee to find some help for us, for 
I see” (the priest is the corypheus of the suppliants and passes 
easily to the singular verb) “that experienced men are most 
successful in their plans.” 

I say that the simplicity of such a maxim is no objection 
to its use here, and I quote a sentence from Herodotus (who 
has so many correspondences with Sophocles) to the effect that 
“likely plans are likely to succeed.” He distinguishes there 
between the likeliness of the plans, and the blessing of provi- 
dence on them: and I maintain that no Greek of the 5th 
century B.C. would feel that there was anything strange in 
distinguishing between the wisdom or excellence of a plan 
and the happiness of its issue’. 

Having thus in transitu disposed of the interpretation of xa), 
I pass on to consider my interpretation of Secas. I have ad- 
mitted in my notes that this word presents some difficulty 
under either interpretation. But I presume that if &v can 
mean “to be prosperous,” there is no great harshness in predi- 
cating this of actions as well as of persons, and of the results 
of actions as well as of the actions. Now I observe, first, that 
in each of the metaphorical uses of fjv, there is a slight shade 
of difference in the meaning, relative to the thing spoken of. 
The storms of calamity do not abate their violence, the oracles 
do not cease to threaten, the laws maintain their authority. 
Why may not the results of counsel “prosper” or be full of 
success? [To the metaphorical uses of &jv should be added 
El. 1419, Sdow of yas vat xeipevor. Trach. 1169, ypove ro 
tévrt Kat wapovte vov. ‘Time is frequently personified in 
Sophocles. Fr. Inc. 717 (Nauck), Sevres 0d) ypwpevos. | 

There is also an emphatic use of Gjv which has not been 
sufficiently noticed. As applied to persons, it often approaches 
the significance of ev jv, i.e. “to enjoy the fulness of life.” 
I trace this shade of meaning with more or less of certainty in 


1 Ido not except even the real So- convincing his hearers of the identity 
crates. See, however, the difficulty of codia and evruxia in Euthyd. 280. 
which the Platonic Socrates has in | nn 
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the following passages of Sophocles: Dan. fr. vi. 171 Nauck, 
{j, wive, épBov. Fr. Inc. 753 Nauck, rotode yap povois éxet 
Gy édorly. Phil. 1021, od pev yeynOas Gav. Antig. 1169, 
nai Gj tUpavvov oynw éyov. O.C. 1147, Saicas, axpaipveis tap 
catnternpevov. Trach. 235, ioyvovra te Kai Cavra nai Oar- 
Awa, O. T. 1188, ws vas loa kal ro pndev Gwoas evapiOpo. 
EL 156: ofa XpvodBepis Sweet. ib. 456, Savr? ereuBivas rode 
ib, S11, {ovta Tuuwpor. 

When these two facts are connected, first that {jv has 
sometimes the figurative meaning “to have power,” and this 
with various modifications; secondly, that jy has often the 
emphatic meaning, “to live successfully,” I do not feel much 
difficulty in interpreting the passage as Ihave done. For I do 
not almit that in joining tas fuydopas trav Bovdevpatov 
there is any difficulty at all, especially since the genitive is 
sulded after an interval to complete the expression. The pas- 
sage in Thucydides is sufficiently parallel, and according to 
Dr Kennedy's own method the phrase may be resolved into 
7a Bovrelpara avrois Eupdéper (or Evpdéperar) ravry. And 
the fuudopai may be said to “live,” just as in El. 999, the 
Salpycov is said droppety, “to fade away.” 

2. The second of the interpretations, on each of which 
Dr Kennedy stakes his reputation as a scholar, is that of 
Q.C. 308, 9. I certainly do not mean to “offer a similar 
esxmsio” on any single passage, for though I have some faith 
in my method, my application of it may be not infallible. 
But, in the present instance, my reputation seems to be endan- 
gered in another way. For I am accused of the unpardonable 
sin of unintelligent plagiarism, dmep yp7 Kat mpa@tov nal padiota 
péeuhecbas, GdXdws Te Kal eav Tis fur) KAAGS KAEWD. 

Without insisting here on my theory, which I have already 
enunciated, I should like to state the fact, for the satisfaction 
of Dr Kennedy and those who may be inclined to agree with 
him. 

First, then, I did not take the general explanation from 
Dr Kennedy, and, secondly, our interpretations are essentially 
and widely different. 

There was a time when I prided myself more on origin- 
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ality in Sophoclean interpretation than I do now. When my- 
attention was called to Dr Kennedy's papers by the late 
Mr Conington, soon after they appeared, I know that I had 
previously communicated to that gentleman several interpret- 
ations of Sophocles which we both thought to be original’. 
I am as certain as I can be of any minute fact so far remote 
that my present explanation of O.C. 308, 9, was one of them. 
And, unless memory deceives me, on perusing what Dr Ken- 
nedy had written on this passage, I was more struck with 
the difference of the two interpretations than with their resem- 
blance. Indeed, if I had “lippened,” as the Scotch say, to 
commentators of any sort in those days, I need not have gone 
further, for what. he calls the general explanation, than to the 
Scholiast, who, in saying didos, avri Tod ypnotpos, is surely 
directing a “covert polemic” against those who referred tis 
yap—iros to éuot. That I cannot remember the time when 
I was guilty of this enormity, is a fact which I hope may. 
soften the asperity of Dr Kennedy’s resentment against me, 
for the greater offence of having seemed to ignore the partial 
coincidence of our views. : 

Beyond this point, my interpretation is almost entirely 
different from Dr Kennedy’s. We both follow the Scholiast *, 
who interprets $iAos, ypnotpos, in taking the words tis yap— 
giros to mean “ Goodness is profitable to the good man.” But 
it is evident to me that this interpreter rightly connected the 
yveun with the main current of the preceding sentence, namely, 
with the assertion, couched in the form of a hope, that the 
princely condescension of Theseus, in visiting the poor blind 
man, would be fraught with blessing to the city, whose in- 
terests were inseparable from Theseus’ own. It appears to me 
to involve a radical misconception, as well as a breach of the 
law of parsimony, where a motive can be supplied from the 
general feeling of the play, from the immediate situation, and 
from the drift of the preceding words, to intercalate a strain 


1 Professor Conington’s paper onSo- either the coincidence of our views on 
phocles in the Journal of Philology, for Ant. 310, 311, or the grounds on which 
1854, has been neglected by me-equally' I dissent from his other suggestions. 
with Dr Kennedy’s. I have not stated §§ ? This applies also to O.T. 1085. 
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of reflection, in itself, no doubt, “signally beautiful” (so beau- 
tiful, as to be hardly pre-Platonic), but having no relevancy 
either to the immediate situation or to the whole of the action. 
Oedipus is not there to be a teacher of absolute morality, or 
to enforce the doctrine of the Gorgias before the time. But 
he is there to find peace and rest and to bless Athens, That . 
in blessing Athens he will bless Theseus, is a proposition, which, 
while it is repeatedly assumed by Oedipus in the course of the 
tragedy (I might have added to my citations Il. 1508, 9, and 
1518, 9), I conceive to have been more self-evident to an 
Athenian audience than to the modern reader. Indeed the 
feeling which by an inseparable association was called up by 
the expression 77 avrov 7rodeu (cp. Plato, Rep. 11. 380 B) was 
such as to render any direct mention of the individual super- 
fluous. I am far from denying, however, that some mental 
expansion of the preceding words is necessary in order to 
account for yap. According to my view the expression is 
considerably condensed. Oedipus has no doubt that the 
coming of Theseus will be a blessing to Athens, His chief 
anxiety is that (according to the assurance of the chorus) Theseus- 
may come. But in speaking to those who could not have 
understood his real thought, he expresses his anxiety and his 
confidence in a single prayer, “Let him come and bless me 
and his own city.” From this it is not difficult to elicit the 
hypothetical sentence, “If he comes, he will be a blessing to 
his own city.” But this is not all. The missing avr@ is not 
utterly suppressed. It is implied in evtuy7s, which strikes 
the key-note. For it would be pleonastic to say evrvyns atte, 
And I may own that Dr Kennedy’s strictures have here sug- 
gested what I believe to be the true motive for the substi- 
tution of the adjective for the adverb in this passage. 

3. It is, of course, with a sort of tremor that I contradict 
the former Head-master of Shrewsbury School on a point re- 
lating to the structure of Greek Iambic Verse. But I can 
have no hesitation in asserting, as strongly as I am able, that 
Sophocles never could have written in Antigone, 31, 32: | 


Kpéovra dace tov ayabov rovaita cot 
KEpLObr.es0.05. xnpveavr sew, 
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and that he can have written what stands in my text, provided 
always that cou does not depend upon ayafov, but upon xnpv- 
fayr’ éyew. He could not have placed Kpéovra, which is the 
least emphatic word (except coz if enclitic), in the most em- 
phatic place, in preference to rovaitra, which has by far the 
strongest emphasis. And cot, whether emphatic or unem- 
phatic, coming at the end of a line but in the middle of a 
clause, necessarily points forwards, and creates an expectation 
which is most naturally fulfilled at the end of the line following, 
Compare O, C. 1518, 19, & cou | ynpws, Gavia rIHde Kelceras 
qoAe. bid, 1010—12, where a whole line intervenes between 
éuot and éAGeiy apwyovs to which it is jomed. I will even 
assert that from their relative positions in the versification, cos 
is brought nearer to rotadta xnpvEavr’ éxew than it would have 
been by actual juxtaposition. A similar thing occurs in EL, 
254, 5, where duty is separated from doxo by the greater part 
of a line, but is brought in while expectation is sustained by 
the flow of the verse. It is only fair to add that in speaking of 
a “possible want of emphasis” Dr Kennedy betrays the fact 
that the line which he has printed “rings false” to his own 
inmost ear. . : 

I have more to say in defence of the unemphatic got (which 
was the reading of the editions before Schaefer). Dr Kennedy 
takes the trouble of proving that neither Antigone nor Ismene 
had heard or were likely to hear the decree, and that Creon 
did not contemplate them in proclaiming it. This might have 
some force if aos were said to be the dative of direct reference, 
though even then I might have asked whether “all the citizens”’. 
(1. 27) had heard the decree, and if so, how there could be any 
that knew not of it (1. 33). But as the datiwus ethicus, or. 
dative of remote reference, gos is eminently in place. Look 
at all that has prepared the way for it: yey in 1. 3, rav ov... 
xaxov in 1.6; wavdnu@ mode in |. 7 (“it is an aggravation 
of our sorrows that they are extending to the state”); éyers.... 
4 oe NavOadver in 1.9; ewot in 1. 11; ovdey ofS dropévn in ll, 16,. 
17; vevin 1 21. After all this, oo. comes in so naturally as 
to be easily understood, even if separated from its immediate 
context, a 
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Dr Kennedy says the presence of gai forbids the very 
idea of any such dative. Even if this were nota mere “canon 
for the nonce” (I do not see why a Greek author might not 
have written 


a oot 


ynpws druira gnus xeicecOar moder), 


the energetic rapidity of the speech (of which more presently), 
would make light of such an obstacle, and ¢aci is a mere 
resumption from 1. 27. Besides, in this respect there is no 
difference between daciv éyew and as dacw, eyer. 

With the same bluntness of vision which he has shewn in 
bringing together our explanations of O. C. 308, 9, Dr Kennedy 
identifies my account of the words xapol, Aéyw yap Kane with 
Schneidewin’s. It is true that I have so much in common with 
that editor (and, I think, with Seyffert) that we both pass from 
the unemphatic to the emphatic dative, but that is almost the 
extent of our agreement. In rendering, “ Observe, even to me 
too, whose character he little knows” (for convenience sake I 
adopt Dr Kennedy’s translation of his words), he takes Aéyw in 
the sense of “I mean to say,” and xayé as a mere repetition 
of éuol, attracted into construction with Aéyw. And he makes 
Antigone refer to the action of Creon, rather than to the effect 
of that action upon herself. I take Aéyw to mean “I count,” 
or “I do not omit” (cp. Aesch. Prom. 973, nai aé & ey rovrous 
Aéyw), and ewe as the regular accusative after it. To make my 
explanation as explicit as I can, if the reader will exonerate 
me from accusing Sophocles of speaking in this cumbrous 
fashion, for I can call it nothing else, I take the words to 
mean: ‘Such is the decree which Creon has proclaimed, 
affecting you,—ay, and affecting me, for I do not hold myself 
exempted from the number of those whom it touches.” If 
any one objects that the ethical dative is never emphatic, I 
would remind him that “ ethical dative” is only a convenient 
phrase, and that there are various degrees between the most 
direct and the most remote uses of the dative. 

Dr Kennedy says that this explanation is in violation of dra- 
matic taste and propriety. I am sorry for Antigone. She is 
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misunderstood by her latest champion, and I fear that even he, 
could he understand her rightly, might prove to be a “modern 
Creon.” The Antigone of Sophocles is supposed by him to come 
on the stage with a disposition to make “a modest acknow- 
ledgement of error,” and to avoid anything like an assump- 
tion of superiority in addressing her sister. “I own I thought 
better of my uncle than to expect this of him; I know that 
you esteem him highly, and I confess I once did so too.” That 
is the tone of the maiden, who has already spoken of Creon 
as an enemy, and, before she has uttered ten lines, has inti- 
mated with ill-suppressed scorn, the suspicion that her sister 
will be slow to apprehend the coming evil ! 

It is true that she would win Ismene to share her purpose, 
but she would win her by sheer impetuosity or not at all. At 
the same time, no comparison of herself with Ismene is implied 
in my construction of these words. When she is carried away 
by her feeling into this brief outburst, she is not thinking of 
her sister, but of her own passionate resolve’. 

It is only out of respect to Professor Kennedy that I would 
urge a further objection to construing the datives with dya@op. 
It is that such an epexegesis, which seems to me tame at best, 
is wholly out of keeping with the rapidity of such a speech as 
this. It is not the language of feeling at all. And it sadly 
interrupts the rhythm. 

IV. Whatever may be the faults of my Sophocles, Dr Ken- 
nedy has not convinced me that I am in error in the points cri- 
ticised by him. In reply to him I can, of course, only state 
my own opinion with its grounds. On the other hand, I can 
have little hope of convincing him—for instance, that Sophocles 
could hardly have used EvpdépecOae for rpoodpépec Gaz, even if 6 
spores Ths Evpdopas could mean 6 tpomos Tov Evyéepecbar. 

V. Dr Kennedy’s fame rests on a sounder basis than these 
his favourite interpretations of Sophocles. The man, who has 
raised the level of Greek scholarship over a great part of 
England, to whom some of the best scholars in the country 


1 The negatives in the first speech ina white heat from the very begin. 
are enough to shew that Antigone is ning of the play. 
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both dead and living, have been proud to refer the origin of 
their acquirements, who by the energy and acuteness of his 
intellect and his genuine enthusiasm, has done so much to 
keep alive the opinion that Greek philology is more than a 
jargon of words, has no need to be solicitous—though he is 
truc to his character in being so—about the fate of his cursory 
annotations on a special subject. It is simply impossible for 
such a man, however in his chivalrous abandonment he may 
desire it, to stake his title to the character of a Greek scholar 
on sm few subtleties of his invention, for which he happens 
t have conceived a fond and inalienable affection. 


LEWIS CAMPBELL. 


P.8. Since my reply to Dr Kennedy was printed, I have 
received a communication from Dr James Browning, Assistant 
Classical Examiner in the University of St Andrews, from which 
I extract so much as has reference to the questions now in dis- 
pute. His letter to me is dated St Andrew's, 15th Feb. 1873. 
I will only add that the time when Dr Browning was a “stu- 
dent in St Andrews” was many years previous to 1854. 

“T need not say any thing of the second and third passages, 
in the former of which Kennedy’s supplement seems unnatural 
and uncalled for, and in the latter of which both your versions 
and his have been familiar to me since I was a student in St 
Andrews; but it may interest you to know that the meaning 
he gives to Oed. R. 44, 5, was suggested by Dr Thomas Young, 
the decipherer of the Rosetta Stone, as early as 1795, when he 
was a Student of Medicine in Edinburgh, and was then ac- 
cepted as the true rendering by Prof. Andrew Dalzel, and 
afterwards by Prof. Dunbar in 1808. Dunbar’s translation, 
though inelegant, as was to be expected, is virtually the same 
with Kennedy's: “For I perceive that the communication of 
opinions chiefly prevails among men of skill (or experience).” 

Dalzel’s note, which is really Dr Young's, is the following : 
“Os totow éutreipoice...] Usu enim peritis video felicr quoque 
eventu consilia maxime vigere. Brunck. Ita interpretes; sed 
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cupdopay pro eventu consilit sumi posse non credo; ea enim 
vox fortuitum aliquid semper innuere videtur: hic autem 
potius in primitivo sensu sumi, locusque adeo totus ita reddi 
potest. Sicubi alicuyus deorum vocem audisti, vel etiam a mor- 
talium quocunque quicquam acceperis; video enum apud pru- 
dentes expertosque viros etiam collationes consilit maxime in usu 
esse. Ipsius sapientiam supra laudaverat, jam etiam alios 
consultasse posse addit : qui sensus vulgato multd melior vide- 
tur; otiosum enim alias foret «al, neque tota sententia loco 
suo digna.” 

This note is from Dalzel’s Collectanea Graeca Majora, a work 
which has been in the hands of Scottish students for 70 years. 
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ON THE WORD BOYTAIO2. 


Il, x11. 824. Alay apaproeres, Bovyaie, trotoy éectres ; 
Od. xvii. 79. Nov pev pnt’ eins, Bovyaie, pnre yévoto, 
él TOUTOY TpomeEls, K.T.D, 


IN the first of these passages Hector is addressing Ajax, who 
is determined to stay his onward progress: in the second 
Antinous is reviling the bully Irus. Heyne on the former 
passage in his smaller edition quotes a short scholion on the 
word Sovyaie, which interprets it weyadws él cavt@ ayraito- 
pevos Kat yauvpiov. “H, Bovepyéra. This scholion sums up the 
differences of opinion which existed among the Greek critics on 
the word : some (with Aristarchus) referring it to yaiw, others 
(with Zenodotus) to y7. Thus Apollonius, Lexicon, h.v. (quoted 
by Heyne in his large edition): Bouvyaiov 5é Aéyoucr rov épya- 
thy Bodv" amo Se tod thv ynv épyatecOar: Hesychius, Bovyaiov: 
avaia@ntov Kai adralova xai peyadavyov, which is possibly a 
mixture of the two explanations. For Eustathius on this pas- 
sage mentions an interpreter in his view the most successful of 
all (uadtora émitvyns), 6 wetadaBoy Tov Bovydiov eis Booxnma 
avaic@yrov: it appears also from another scholion worked up 
into Eustathius’ note, that among the people of Dulichium 
and Samos persons who lived on milk and were feeble of frame 
(ot yaNaxropayoivres kal pndev ioyvorres) were named (nick- 
named?) Souyaio.. This interpretation, considered most suc- 
cessful by Eustathius, has not found much favour with the 
modern commentators on Homer, who prefer explaining Bovyaios 
as =a braggart, a great boaster (‘ Grossprahler’, Faesi, virtually 
following Heyne, and so the word is explained in Liddell and 
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Scott’s Lexicon). It seems to be assumed by them, as by the 
Greek critics quoted on the same side by Eustathius, that Sov- 
is a mere prefix implying magnitude, as in Movzrais, &c., and 
that -yaios is connected with yaiw. Both assumptions seem to 
me unwarranted: there is nothing to shew, in the first place, 
that Sov- is ever used as a prefix in Homer as it is in later 
Greek (Gov8pworts is the only word that gives any colour to 
such an idea, and that can be explained otherwise), and, in the 
second place, though yaios might be connected, so far as form 
goes, with yaiw, as mrupKain is with xaiw, yaiw does not mean to 
brag, but to exult or rejoice: so that this etymology would not 
bring out the required meaning. 

Let us therefore try the other track indicated by the scho- 
liasts. The interpretations of Bouyaios as = Bods éepyarns, or as 
= avaic@ynros, coincide on the whole with those given by Hesy- 
chius and Eustathius to the word ryatés or yaitos. Tass is 
explained by Hesychius as = Bots épyarns: and Eustathius 142, 
40 (188, 28), partly quoted by Schmidt on the word, says 77 
Ore €x THS yaias Kab yalos amdyeios dvenos Kat Bods yaios 6 
Epyarixos* Kal Ore é Tov yéa & ypaderas Sia Tod é Yrirdod yéios" 
Kal GdAws yaios Tapa “Itadidtats Kal Tapavrivots 6 picOios: 
éotl & Ore nal 6 mayds Kal avaic@nros avOpwiros. Now is 
this yavds or yaios, which it is surely difficults not to connect 
with the Homeric vocative Bouydie, related etymologically to 
yaia, or, as G. Curtius in his Grundziige suggests, to the San- 
skrit gads, an ox? The Sanskrit derivatives gavaya (bovis 
species, the ‘Gayal’)* and gavyas (bubulus, bowinus’) are quoted 
by Curtius, and indeed offer a tempting similarity of form to 
yaios. If yaios then = ya Fios, it must mean properly ‘belong- 
ing to an ox’: and may thus easily have come as a term of 
reproach to mean either ‘loud’ (comp. Aristophanes’ Boeva pn- 
pata, Ranae 678), or ‘hulking’ or ‘stupid’: and Bots yaios 
(of which Bouyaie may be the vocative, to be written as two 
words) must either mean ‘a hulking ox’, or be merely, like 
avs xampioe, two words to express one thing. If yaios, on 
the contrary, be derived from y7, Bots yaios will simply = ‘an 


1 Bopp, Glossarium Comparativum. 


9-2 
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ox of the field’, In any case Sov- turns out not to be a mere 
prefix signifying bigness, but a word retaining its proper mean- 
ing. The nickname ‘hulking ox’ or ‘ox of the field’ would be 
appropriate enough in the mouth of an enemy to Ajax, or of a 
contemptuous patron to Irus, 

The Latin. proper name Gaius has been connected with 
gaudere by some, by others with the root ge- in genus, &c. No 
one, so far as I know, has thought of connecting it with the 
ryatos of Hesychius: but when we consider how homely was the 
meaning of many of the Roman proper names (as e. g. Sfolo, 
Scipio, Bubulcus, even Brutus Bubulcus), it will not appear 
impossible that ‘Gaius’ may originally have meant ‘a man who 
had to do with oxen’, if not ‘a man like an ox’, 


ON VIS (2np PERSON OF VOLO), INVITUS, anp INVITARE. 


Corssen, Kritische Nachtrige, &. p. 52—54, seems right in 
arguing that the base of the word invitus is the Sanskrit root 
vi, which, according to Benfey, has in the Vedas the meaning of 
wishing. I cannot help suspecting that vis, which does duty for 
the second person of volo, is really the second person of a lost 
verb vio, of which vi-tus would be the participle, meaning wvll- 
ing. From vi-tus, in-vi-tus, unwilling, would be naturally 
formed. Scholars generally assume that. vis stands for an older 
form in which the J of vol-o had not. disappeared. But such a 
disappearance of the J would be far more against Latin analogy 
‘than its retention. There is no reason for supposing that the 
Romans would have objected to say vuls or vils from volo any 
more than they objected to saying fers from fero, though as a 
general rule the combination Js and rs stood with them for -lts 
and -rts. 

Corssen’ connects invitare with the root vi- (= to wish), and 
would make it mean originally to wish a person here: G. Cur- 
tius* refers it to the root voc- (= to call), making inutare = invi- 
citare from invocitare. Corssen’s account of the word is, as far 


1 Kritische Beitrdge, p. 18: Kritische Nachtrige, p. 54. 
2 Grundztige, &c. 3rd ed. 
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as form goes, less strained than this: but both etymologies are 
based on an assumption which is at least doubtful, that the 
first meaning of invitare is to wnute. There are two other 
meanings of the word, closely connected with each other, quite 
as old as this, to cheer or enliven (mostly of food and drink), 
_ and to entertain: and it is worth while considering whether the 
idea of inviting did not grow out of these. - Let us examine the 
evidence. Jnvitare has apparently the sense of cheering or en- 
 lwening in Plautus, Amph. 1. 1. 130: ‘Mira sunt, nisi invitavit 
sese in cena plusculum’; Rudens 1. 3. 32: ‘Neptunus magnis 
poculis hac nocte eum invtavit’ (though here the sense of 
entertaining would do as well): comp. ib. v. 3. 30, where it is 
used with a comical play on invitus. In the Rudens, 1. 7. 32 
‘si wnvitare nos paullisper pergeret, Ibidem obdormissemus: 
nune vix vivos amisit domum’, the word may as well mean 
to cheer, or to ply with cups, as to challenge to drink. So Tur- 
pilius (ap. Non. pp. 320, 1): ‘Non wntamt plusculum sese, ut 
solet’; ‘Invitavit vir plusculum hic se in prandio’ (inwtavere 
Luc. Miiller); ‘Coronam, mensam, talos, vinum, haec hujus- 
modi, Queis rebus vita amantum invitari solet’; Lucilius (380. 
54): ‘Scito etenim bene longincum mortalibus morbum In 
vino esse, ubi qui ¢envitamt dapsilius se’. Nonius quotes in- 
stances of the same use from Sallust and Varro; and Virgil’s 
‘Invitat genialis hiems ‘curasque resolvit’ may best be ex- 
plained in the same way: ‘winter cheers us and loosens our 
load of cares’. 

Invitare means to entertain in Cicero, Verr. Iv. 11. 25: ‘Rex 
denique ecquis est qui senatorem P. R. tecto ac domo non tn- 
vitet’; publice wmvitare in the same passage may be taken 
indifferently as = to entertain or to invite at the public expense. 
In Phil. x11. 9. 23 Cicero says ironically of Clodius’ house ‘tota 
familia occurret, hospitio invitabit, propter familiaritatem notis- 
simam’, where it seems more natural to take hospitio as abl. 
and invitare as = to entertain, than to make the words = vocalbit 
in hospitium. Comp. Virgil Aen. vim. 178: ‘Accipit Aenean, 
solioque tnvitat acerno’. It is of course easy to see how the 
senses of entertaining and inviting run into each other. 

Now supposing that tnvitare is derived from vita as infor- 
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mare from forma, the sense of cheering or enlivening would be 
the natural and primary sense of the word. And this hypo- 
thesis agrees quite sufficiently with the facts adduced above. 
The sense of cheering is at least as old in Latin usage as that of 
inviting: and the transition of meaning, to cheer, to entertain at 
table, to wnvite, seems a more natural one than the reverse, .- 
especially when the phrase invitare se is considered. Turpilius’ 
‘quibus rebus vita amantum invitarz solet’ seems to point to a 
consciousness of connection in meaning between vita and inv- 
tare, though it is unsafe to build much upon such plays on 
words. It is, meanwhile, worth while to quote from Schleicher’s 
Glossary the Lithuanian word vitd-ti, ‘aufnehmen, bewirthen’. 


ON THUCYDIDES I. 37. 


In this chapter the Corinthians say to the Athenians about 
the Corcyraeans xal 7 mods avTeyv aya, avtapKn Oécw Keipévn, 
mapéyes avtovs Suxaotras av BraTTovel Twa paddrov 7 KaTa 
EvvOnxas yiyvecOar. The commentators mostly explain this 
difficult passage by assuming an ellipse: understanding the 
sentence as equivalent either to mapéyer avtovs Sixactas...war- 
Dov 7 (Stkactas) yryvecOar kara EvvOneas, ‘makes them judges 
in their own case rather than that judges should be appointed 
by agreement’: or to wapéyet avtovs Sicacrds waAdov 7 (eyévovto 
av) x.&., ‘makes them judges more than they would have been 
if an agreement had been entered into’. Classen again takes 
cata EvvOnxas yiyveoOar together, comparing such phrases as 
kata EvANOyous, cata Evotdaceis yiyverOa1, and makes the clause 
= ‘gives them the opportunity of acting as judges rather than 
according to arbitration’. But if the sense of avrovs, in connexion 
with the preceding word avrapxn, be pressed, the sentence can 
be brought to yield very good sense without supposing any 
ellipse: ‘gives them the chance of acting as judges according to 
their own will, irresponsibly, rather than according to agree- 
ment with others’. Classen remarks that the idea of being a 
Sucacrns at all is contrary to that of acting xara EuvOnxas: 
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that you cannot be ‘judge according to agreement’ at all’. But 
surely the relation which existed in matters of jurisdiction 
between the Athenians and their subject-allies proves that a 
Greek city might be Sucaorjns av twa éBrawe, ‘a judge in the 
case of its own wrong doings’, and at the same time a Scxaorns 
kata EvvOnxas: the Athenians would have represented them- 
selves as exercising their judicial functions over their allies card 
EvvOnxas, according to agreement with the allies, while the 
allies, if a case went against them, would probably complain 
that the Athenians judged avroé, without responsibility. 


VIRGILIANA. Kel. iv. 15. 


‘Tile deum vitam accipiet, divisque videbit 
permixtos heroas, et ipse videbitur illis, 
pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem ’. 


The prophecy is of a king reigning in righteousness, like 
Saturn according to the Roman myth, or Numa, and the 
commentators refer the words ‘deum vitam accipiet’ to the 
return of the golden age, when men (according to Hesiod, 
"Epya, v. 112 foll.) Gare Oeot Ewov axndca Oupdy &yovres, Noaduy 
atep te tovwv. The words ‘divisque videbit’ &c. are in like 
manner referred to that familiar intercourse between gods and 
men supposed by the Roman poets (not, be it observed, by 
Hesiod) to be a characteristic of the golden age. Now, though 
Virgil’s words will bear this plain and obvious meaning, no one 
has observed, so far as I know, that the poet has not expressed 
it in at all an ordinary manner. ‘Deum vitam accipere’ does 
not seem the most obvious way in which Virgil might have 
reproduced More Oeot Shy: and as, elsewhere, he uses the simple 
expression ‘fruitur deorum colloquio’ for intercourse with the 
gods, it seems strange that he should have used the less obvious 


1 ‘Bin Vertragsverhiltniss (fvvOfxa) said Sixdiew rots Evmpdxors ded Evupi- 
iiberhaupt die Méglichkeit ausschliesst, wv: see the discussion on Thuc. 1. 77, 
dass der eine Theil sich zum Richter in Grote, Chap. xuvir., and Classen’s 
aufwerfe.’ But the Athenians were own note on that passage. 
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expression ‘divisque videbit Permixtos heroas’, &c. This criti- 
cism may appear far-fetched, but it should be remembered that 
Virgil chose his words with extraordinary care, often repeating 
himself with little or no variation when the language appeared 
to him to be a perfect expression of his thought, and, hardly 
ever, in important matters, using language which had not, to his 
mind, if not some cherished association, at least some more or 
less exquisite justification. I suspect that in this passage, 
though its first and most obvious reference is to a renewal of the 
golden age, Virgil is using language tinged by association with 
the mysterics, Eleusinian or other. ‘Vitam accipere’, ‘to re- 
ceive or take to one’s self a life’, is a phrase requiring comment: 
now ‘accipere sacra’ was the regular phrase for ‘ being initiated 
into mysteries’: see Lampridius, Heliogabalus 7, ‘ Matris etiam 
deorum sacra accepit’, and other passages in Hildebrand’s note 
on Arnobius v.19. Then as to ‘deum vita’, this expression 
might also have been caught from the mysteries: for Plato, 
Phacdo, p. 81, says of the soul, dovep b€ AéyeTat KaTa TOY pep- 
unévwv, ws addnOas Tov oLTrov ypovov peta TAY Oedy Siayouca: 
comp. ib. p. 69, 6 dé xexaOappevos te Kai Teredecpévos éxeioe 
adixdpevos peta Oeav oixnoes: passages which seem to shew 
that the idea of a participation in a divine life was popularly 
associated with the mysteries’. The words ‘divisque videbit ’ 
&c., carry out the idea which I have started: one of the 
chief points in the Eleusinia being that statues of the gods 
were exhibited to the gaze of the initiated: see Themistius, 
quoted by Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 52. I do not mean that 
Virgil literally means that his king will be a peyunpévos, but 
that his language was originally suggested by the circumstances 
of the mysteries, and that thus ‘deum vitam accipiet’ might 
fairly be translated ‘shall be initiated into’, or ‘partake in’, ‘the 
life of the gods’, 


1 This idea is further illustrated by Smyrnaeus, quoted by Lobeck, Aglao- 
Plato, Phaedrus, p. 250, 8re ody evéal- phamus, p. 39, speaks of ro Oeogidés xal 
pov Xop@ waxaplay Siw Te Kai Oday, éwd- — Oeots ovvdlarrov as the privilege of per- 
prevoe pera pev Acds hyeis, AAXoe Se wer’ sons initiated into the Eleusinia. 
&\Awv Gedy, eldov re kal éredoivro. Theo . 
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Aeneid, 11. 615. 


‘Jam summas arces Tritonia, respice, Pallas 
insedit, nimbo effulgens et Gorgone saeva’. 


It requires some courage to defend ‘nimbo’ in this passage 
when most modern critics prefer ‘limbo’, the variant mentioned 
by Servius. Whether the variation is as old as the time of 
Virgil, whether indeed he may have left it doubtful himself 
which he finally intended to write, cannot, I suppose, be de- 
cided: but it is in any case hard to imagine whence ‘nimbo’, 
decidedly the most difficult reading, can have come, except from 
the poet’s hand. Though it is not easy, it is not, I think, im- 
possible, to translate ‘nimbo effulgens et Gorgone saeva’ Pal- 
las shines out ‘ with her surrounding of storm-cloud and with 
her dread Gorgon’: ‘nimbo et Gorgone saeva’ being a kind of 
descriptive ablative. But my purpose is not so much to discuss 
the construction of the words as to bring forward two passages 
which, so far as I know, have been hitherto overlooked by the 
advocates both of ‘nimbus’ and ‘limbus’. The first is from 
Homer, Il. xvii. 203 foll. 


Avrap ’AytArevs @pto At diros’ avtap ’AOnvn 
"Opots ibOipotcs Bar’ aiyida Ovecavococay’ 
"Apudl 8é ot xehars védos Ectede Sia Ocawy 
Xpuceov, x & avrod daie prOya traupavowcapv. 


Here the aegis and the cloud are coupled as they are in II. 
xv. 308 (of Apollo): etpévos @potiv vehérnv, Exe § aiyida Oodpuv, 
which Conington, in his note on this passage, maintains, ap- 
parently with good reason, that Virgil intended to translate. 
Meanwhile, for what seems to me the far tamer reading ‘limbo’, 
we may add to the passages quoted by Henry (Notes of a 
Twelve Years’ Voyage, &c. p. 109) a passage from Prudentius, 
contra Symmachum, 1. 576: 


‘Nec Paphiam niveae vexere columbae, 
cujus inauratum tremeret gens Persica limbum’. 
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Aeneid, iti. 525. 


‘Magnum cratera corona Induit’. Is it possible that in this 
and similar passages Virgil was mistranslating Homer's av@e- 
poévrs AEBnte, Odyssey, iii. 440? 


Aeneid, vi. 126. 


‘Facilis descensus Averno’. The nearest Greek parallel to 
(perhaps the origin of) this passage seems to be Aeschylus, 
quoted by Plato, Phaedo, 108 a: éori 8 dpa 4 mopeia ov=y ws 6 
Aioyvrou Tyredos réyer’ éxeivos wey yap darAnv olpov dyceyv eis 
ABov dépeuv. 


Ib. 278 foll. 


‘Vestibulum ante ipsum primisque in faucibus Orci 
luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Curae: 
pallentesque habitant Morbi, tristisque Senectus, 
et Metus, et malesuada Fames, et turpis Egestas, © 
terribiles visu formae ; Letumque, Labosque ; 
tum consanguineus leti Sopor, et mala mentis 
gaudia’, &c. 7 


Conington, following Germanus, has shewn that Virgil is 
here thinking of Lucretius, i11. 65 foll. Another passage in the 
same book was probably also present to his mind, v. 459 foll.: 


‘Huc accedit uti videamus, corpus ut ipsum 
suscipere inmanis morbos durumque dolorem, 
sic animum curas acris luctwmque metumque, 
quare participem leti quoque convenit esse. 
Quin etiam morbis in corporis avius errat 
saepe animus, dementit enim deliraque fatur, 
interdumque gravi lethargo fertur in altum 
aeternumque soporem oculis nutuque cadenti’ ! 
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Comp. ib. 825 foll. 


‘ Advenit id quod eam de rebus saepe futuris 
macerat inque metu male habet curisque fatigat, 
praeteritisque male admissis peccata remordent’. 


Of the last passage we are reminded by Virgil’s ‘ ultrices Curae’: 
_ of the first by more expressions than one. It should be added, 
that if I am correct in supposing Virgil here to have been 
working upon Lucretian material, the theory which makes 
‘consanguineus Leti Sopor’ mean ‘lethargy’, not ‘sleep’, re- 
celves new confirmation. 
In the list of crimes punished in the infernal regions ‘ Hic 
quibus invisi fratres’ &c. v. 608 foll., Virgil may also have been 
thinking of Lucretius iii. 70 foll. 


Ovid, Fasti 11. 676 (of the god Terminus). 


Here Merkel reads ‘Clamato, Suus est hic ager, ille tuus’. 
‘ Tuus est hic ager’ is the reading of the great majority of his 
MSS., including A: ‘ille tuus’ the first reading of A, though 
its second reading and the reading of the other MSS. is swus. 
The line is a far better one if we keep to A throughout: 
‘Clamato, Twus est hic ager, ille tuus’: twus and twus referring to 
the two neighbours, just as Horace makes Oppidius say to 
his two sons (S. ii. 3. 175), 


‘Tu Nomentanum, ¢u ne sequerere Cicutam’. 


H. NETTLESHIP. 


ON AN UNCOLLATED MS. OF DEMOSTHENES, OF 
S.HC. XIV. 


On looking over the library bequeathed by the late Mr 
Kernich to the University, I came upon a MS. professing, on 
a slip of paper written perhaps a century or more ago, and 
inserted loose in it, to contam some writings and grammatical 
treatises of Libanius, Ulpian, and Hermogenes, with the Pre- 
face to Demosthenes and the arguments to the Orations, as 
usually assigned to Libanius. 

The MS. is a small, but rather thick quarto, of 657 pages, 
the size being about nine inches by six. Though a good deal 
stained by damp, and a little injured by the book-moth, it is 
for the most part in fair condition, and, though full of contrac- 
tions, everywhere legible. It is on paper, of the thick glossy 
kind used in the fourteenth century, and bearing, among other 
paper marks, a kind of triple leaf, which Professor Wright, a 
high authority, as one conversant with the MSS. in the British 
Museum, tells me fixes the date at about 1860. The water- 
marks however vary, and so does the handwriting, of which at 
least six, if not seven, distinct kinds may be traced; some of 
them, especially the part containing the grammatical works at 
the beginning, perhaps not earlier than the commencement of 
the fifteenth century’. 

On examining this MS. a little more closely, I found with 
equal surprise and satisfaction that it contained a large number 


1 Fac-similes of the different kinds bridge Philological Society, 13 Feb. 
of handwriting were exhibited at the 1873, 
roading of this paper before the Cam- 
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of the Orations of Demosthenes in a perfect state. The Lep- 
tines, the Androtion, the De Corona, and the De Falsa Lega- 
tione, are the largest and perhaps the most important of these. 
But it also contains the earlier orations; viz. the Olynthiacs, 
Philippics, De Pace, arepi “AXovyncov, mept tov ev Xeppovyc, 
Tpos THY ewLaToOAHV, Tept auvtakews, emtatoAn PDindétacrov, srepr 
TOV TULpLopLaV, Tept TeV TpOs AX. cuVOnKaY, Tepl THs ‘Podiwy 
éxevOepias, and virép Meyadorodttav. I have collated the 
greater portion of the De Fals. Leg., and can pronounce the 
MS. to be of high character, very carefully and accurately 
written ; occasionally, chiefly in the earlier Orations, with mar- 
ginal scholia, and frequently with varieties of readings recorded 
also in the margin by the usual formula yp. so-and-so. I have 
found so many varieties, notably in the inverted order of words, 
not recorded by Bekker, that I cannot doubt the MS. would 
well repay a complete collation. It seems to have been well 
thumbed in ancient times; but I believe that, for editorial pur- 
poses, it has never yet been critically used. 

It seemed to me, at first glance, probable that leaves had 
been lost at an early period from different parts of the Orations, 
and supplied by later hands, as occasion presented itself. This, 
of course, would make it likely that the readings did not always 
follow one family or class of MSS.; and the difference in the 
paper-marks, or water-marks—of which I have made out twelve, 
and I think there are still more—points to different periods as 
well as the marked and frequent changes in the handwriting. 
On the other hand, there are reasons to think that the work 
was rather slowly carried on, and by a succession and inter- 
change of transcribers, or if chiefly by the same, then at inter- 
vals sufficient to account for considerable variations in the style 
of writing. 

The text of Demosthenes s begins on page 124, with the 
first Olynthiac. From p. 59 preceding we have the introduc- 
tions of Ulpian and the arguments and catalogue of the extant 
speeches by Libanius. This portion, up to p. 118, is all in one 
hand (No. 1), very small, neat, and closely contracted, and 
written in a brown ink, apparently at the close of Sec. XIV. 
The paper-mark in all these pages is the same. At p. 119 is 
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Libanius’ Preface to the Orations, and this, with the hand- 
writing of the Olynthiacs (nearly to the end of the second), is the 
same as far as p. 139 (2), where a leaf is interposed by another 
hand (8), and again another begins at p. 141 (4), and there are 
alternations of these three styles (all of which are of Sec. xIv, 
though very distinguishable), the third predominating, as far 
as p. 367, where apparently a fourth hand commences (though 
not certainly different from the first) and continues for five 
pages; then No. 3 resumes the work, and continues to p. 423, 
or rept Yted. p. 283. Here, up to p. 434, we have a new and 
very inferior hand (No. 5), which at first sight I was disposed to 
regard as somewhat later, but p. 4341s written by two hands, the 
latter half in this, the former half in No. 3; and therefore both 
are, probably, at least nearly coeval. This inferior hand con- 
tinues as far as p. 494, or De Fals. Leg. p. 356, getting more and 
more slovenly and irregular, when No. 3 continues for five pages, 
and then again No. 5 commences and on the back of the same 
page (viz. 500) with No. 3; and is therefore contemporaneous. 
From p. 495 to 499 No. 3 takes up the work. From p. 500 to 
504 we again have No. 5. Again at p. 505 No. 3 recommences, 
again taken up by No. 5 at p. 511 to p. 519, when another one, . 
viz. the hand that wrote the Olynthiacs, commences again and 
goes on to p. 568. I think we have here even a 6th hand, though 
it is not unlike No. 3 as far as 587, when again a lighter ink 
and finer handwriting begins, though I think it is by the same 
hand as the last. Then at p. 590, where the Leptines begins, we 
have yet another hand, the same as that which wrote Libanius 
in the first part of the MS., and in the same light-coloured ink. 
There follows (p. 628) a short treatise on pytopixn by the same 
hand, and at p. 631 is a IIacyadcov or Easter table, full of 
symbols and years of indiction, very difficult to make out, but 
probably tending to throw a light on the exact age of the MS. 
At p. 641 to the end is some ecclesiastical treatise which I can- 
not identify, and have not had time to decipher, the writing 
being extremely difficult, especially as the last few pages are 
very tattered and damaged by damp. As far as I can judge 
however, the MS. is entire except the loss of one page at the 
beginning. Of the first fifty pages I cannot now give a very 
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exact account; but they contain only grammatical treatises 
and are not likely to prove of great value. 

I have been at the pains to collate very carefully above half 
of the De Fals. Leg. by this MS., and I will now mention a few 
readings in which it differs from all the copies collated, at 
least as mentioned in Mr Shilleto’s rather full critical notes. 

In p. 342, init., the MS. has dxupor mavrov vpels eoecGe, 
for yevnoecOe. In p. 343, ed ofS Gre for of8’ OTe, and 6 pévToe Tov 
vomov TiWels Yorwv, where {drwy is wanting in all other copies, 
and may of course here be a mere gloss. At the end of the 
same page, érafey éauroy for éavrov étakev, as it has éxaotos 
vuav for vuav Exacros quite at the beginning of the Speech ; 
elarev otros for ovtos el7re in p. 349; év avdAats 0 didsmos for 
6 dtdurmos ev mvAats in p. 359; and in fact, transpositions of 
this kind are remarkably numerous, and often well deserving of 
attention. In p. 344 we have mpéoBeus méurrey for mrpéoBets 
méurat, and a better reading, I think. In p. 349 init., for 
iva pndeis vor, ereday TL NéyovTos akovn pov TAY TreTpay- 
pévov Kat Sony Sevdov avt@ xal virepBaddov elvai, we have the 
remarkable reading ézresdav te Néyovtos axovn pou Kal KaTn- 
yopouvtos Tay wempaypyévwr, oxy Sevov, &c. In p. 350, for dre 
évru’ dv vets KaTeaTnoate, Which Mr Shilleto translates ‘““whom- 
soever you might have placed in this post,” the MS. has e «al 
ovtwodv, &c., which I believe is the true reading. In p. 362, 
MS. has Scxaiws av virodnpOeiev, which is again better than the 
vulg. Suxaiws virorndpOeciey av. In p. 366, for of & druoty dv 
apyupiov Troujcavres, we have the remarkable variant oi 5é wd 
oTtouy avev apyupiov toincayres. Another good reading given 
in this MS. is perexouiferOe for xarexopiterOe in p. 368; and 
again xarnyopet for xatawaprupel in p. 377 ad fin. I could 
multiply these examples many times over; but I think I have 
given sufficient evidence that this really is a MS. of very con- 
siderable interest, not to say importance. My collation is in 
Mr Shilleto’s hands: and no one is better able to use it or to 
judge of the value of the variae lectiones. 


F. A. PALEY. 


ON THE PREFIX 4- IN ENGLISH. 


THE value of the prefix a- is the first question that invites 
our attention when we open our Dictionaries at the beginning. 
The account of it in most Dictionaries is meagre and imperfect. 
In Webster, for example, we are told that the word aloft is 
from the prefix a- and loft. This shirks the whole question as 
to the value which it there possesses. 

The best accounts are perhaps those given in Dr Morris's 
Outlines of English Accidence, Haldeman’s Affixes to English 
Words, and the English Grammars by Matzner and Koch. 
The last seems to give the best information, and may be con- 
sulted in preference to the others. Good examples may be 
found in Stratmann’s Old English Dictionary. Leaving out 
the words in which this prefix is derived from Latin or Greek, 
Haldeman assigns fifteen different meanings to it. But these 
are merely such ag have arisen from differences of usage, and 
have nothing to do with etymology. From an etymological 
point of view, I make out as many as eleven distinct values 
of the prefix, and I take as representatives of these values 
the following words, viz., (1) adown; (2) afoot; (3) along; 
(4) arise; (5) achweve; (6) avert; (7) amend; (8) alas; (9) abyss; 
(10) ado; and (11) aware. For convenience, I shall give different 
forms to the apparent prefix, and distinguish them as OF-, ON-, 
AND.-, US-, AD-, AB-, EX-, A-, AN-, AT-, and GE-. 

We must be careful to exclude words in which the prefix is 
not a-, but something else; such as e.g. the word alone, which 
is really short for all one, from which the word lone has been 
formed by mere contraction; and also atone, which—if we may 
trust the evidence—is formed from at and one. 
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One source of difficulty is this—that the oldest English 
sometimes exhibits as many as three prefixes, where at present 
we have only one. Hence cases arise in which it is almost im- 
possible to say whence the a- is really derived, though we can 
limit it to three or two sources. ‘This will appear more clearly 
as we proceed to consider each of our words in order. 


(1) The prefix OF- in ADOWN. 


The oldest spelling of adown is of-dine, i.e. off the down or 
hill, and so downwards. Contrast this with Fr. aval, from ad 
vallem, which also means downwards ; with its derivatives avaler 
and avalanche. The full form of the prefix is shewn in of- 
spring, offshoot, and offset, where the spelling with two effs is 
modern. In offspring and spring of a watch, for instance, the 
off and of are identical. So also in of-fal. 

This prefix is, of course, cognate with the Latin ab-, and 
therefore with a- in avert; but words from native and foreign 
sources should be carefully distinguished. 

It is also cognate with apo- in apostle, apology, and apogee, 
which appears as ap- in aphelion, &c. 

Other examples beside adown are uncommon. The follow- 
ing ought perhaps to be referred here, viz. anew, athirst, an- 
hungered, and akin. 

Anew is spelt ofnewe even in Chaucer, in the last lme of 
part v. of The Clerkes Tale. 

Athirst is the AS. of-pirst, where the prefix has an intensive 
force; just as in the Icelandic ofdrykkja, indulgence in drink. 
An-hungered is a corruption of a-hungered, from which it was 
easily corrupted (in the thirteenth century or later) for greater 
ease in pronunciation. The A.S. verb was of-hingrian, to feel 
excessive hunger, whence came not only the forms ahungered © 
and anhungered, but also the curious form afyngred, as in the 
phrase—‘ Bope afyngred and afurst’; i.e. both a-hungered and 
athirst; Piers Plowman, C. xii. 43. Koch explains this cor- 
rectly; see his Englische Grammatik, vol. 111. p. 131. 

Akin I am unable to trace with certainty. Such phrases 
as of his cynne, of Adames cynne (of his kin, of Adam’s kin) 

Journal of Philology. vou. v. 3 
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are common; and we still have the phrase nezt of kin. I there- 
fore place it here for the present. 

Words like adread, afeard, aghast, and ashamed, which may 
possibly belong here, will be discussed in dealing with class 4 

The word an-hungered may be further illustrated by the 
example given by Dr Morris of a similar change, in the word 
Jack-an-apes from Jack of apes; compare also Jack-a-lantern 
and man-a-war as they are sometimes spelt. 


(2) The prefix ON- in AFOOT. 


Examples of this are exceedingly common; so much so that, 
when other evidence fails, we shall commonly be right in as- 
suming a- to represent an original on. In the following words, 
the form on actually appears in Old English, so that we can 
have no doubt about them. They are—aback, abaft, abed, 
ablaze, aboard, about, above, abroad, adays, afield, afire, afoot, 
afar, afore’, ahigh, ajar (for on char, i.e. on the turn), aland, 
alive, aloft, amidst, among, anights, aright, arow, aside, ashore, 
asleep, asunder, and away (which occurs in the form on weg, not 
of weg). Also in such words as a-hunting, a-fishing, &c. In 
some cases the prefix was originally the preposition on, but it 
comes to the same thing. 

Probably we ought to add alike, Icelandic d-likr, where 4 1s 
the A.S. on, but I shall speak of this word again; see class 11. 
Another form of on was an, which is still preserved in anon and 
anent. Of these, anon is the A.S. on dn, lit. in one, Le. in a 
moment, immediately. The etymologies of anent given by 
Webster and Wedgwood are wide of the mark. The mght deri- 
vation is that given by Matzner, who traces it to the AS. on-efne 
(later an-emne) and the Old Saxon on. evan, lit. on even; and 
hence, on an equality with, beside, regarding. It is worth ob- 
serving that the modern German neben is formed nearly in the 
same way, viz. from the old phrase in epan, where in is the pre- 
position, and epan is the English even. 

In the word acknowledge, the prefix has been turned into 
ac-, and the suffix -ledge (A.S. -ldc) has been added. The AS. 
form was oncndwan, which at a later period became aknowe. 


1 The A.S. has et-féran as well as on-foran. 
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We may therefore bear in mind that acknowledge, anon, and 
anent all contain this same prefix on-. 

The common use of the above words with this prefix led to 
the formation of a number of others, in which, if we cannot find 
them used with the spelling on-, we may at least feel sure that 
they were formed by imitation, and so are really due to this 
prefix. Of this there can at least be no doubt when the sub- 
stantives are of native origin; so that we may safely add to the 
list these words following. They are these;—abreast, adrift, 
afresh, aground, ahead, agape, agog, aground, alight, aloof (from 
luff), aloud, alow, anigh, askew (Icel. & skd), askance, aslant, 
aslope, astir, astray, astride, atilt, atop, awork, and awry. We may 
also add athwart, as the expression on pweorh sprecan, to speak 
athwart, 1.e. perversely, occurs in Cedmon, ed. Thorpe, p. 145. 
Yet a commoner form was overthwart, which occurs in Chaucer. 

Also akimbo, on the strength of a quotation from the Tale 
of Beryn, for which see Wedgwood’s Etymological Dictionary. 

The prefix a-, from on-, being thus well established, it was 
prefixed even to words of French origin, the borrowed words 
being made to conform to the English habit. This seems to 
me a better explanation than to have recourse to the French a, 
though the signification of the latter was much the same. 
Amongst such words I should reckon these, viz. across, apace, 
(which is not the French @ pas), arear (which in French would 
be par derriére), around (French @ la ronde), and several others. 
The only exception I should be inclined to make is apart, which 
was probably borrowed entire from the French @ part; see class 
5. Indeed, the word aparte is found in Spanish. In modern 
times, the word apropos has been borrowed, and is almost 
naturalised. 


(3) The prefix AND- in ALONG. 


The word along is easily traced back to the A.S. andlang, 
and the exact correspondence of this to the German entlang and 
the Old Friesic ondling at once helps us to understand it. Cf. 
endelong in Chaucer. 

This prefix appears in Icelandic, Old Friesic, and Old Saxon 
in the form and-; in Old High German as ant-; in Meeso- 

3—2 
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Gothic it has also a fuller form anda-, which answers to the 
Greek avri, the Latin ante, and the Old Sanskrit anféz. 

This prefix is also exhibited by the word answer, which is 
the A.S. andswerian, and (as far as the prefix goes) the German 
antworten. . 

Another possible example is the word abide. We find not 
only the A.S. forms onbtdan and anbidan, but also the fuller 
form andbidan; and this answers to an Old High German 
enbiten, in which en is short for ent-. If abide be refused ad- 
mission here, it must go into class 4. 

It should be added here that there is one instance in which 
the prefix and- has passed into e-, viz. in the word elope. This 
is a borrowed word, from the Dutch ontloopen, which is the 
German entlaufen. 

I have no doubt about referring hither also the words 
again and against, which are commonly referred to the prefix 
on- because the A.S. form is ongean. But it appears to me 
that the prefix on- is here a corruption of ond-, another spelling 
of and-. Indeed, our word answer occurs in A.S. in all three 
forms andswurian, ondswarian, and onswerian ; 80 that the A.S. 
ongean exactly corresponds to the German entgegen. 


(4) The prefix in ARISE, answering to the Mceso-Gothic 


We find in Meeso-Gothic a preposition ws, meaning out 
of or from, answering in fact to the Latin ex in signification, 
though it hardly seems to correspond with it as far as the 
vowel is concerned. It occurs frequently in composition, and 
answers to the Old High German ar-, zr-, ur-, and the modern 
German er-, but in Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon becomes a-. 
The principal words with this prefix are abide (?), adread, 
afeard, affrighted, aghast, ago, arise, arouse, ashamed, and 
awake. Abide is A.S. abtdan, anbidan, onbtdan, or andbtdan, 
so that it may belong, as just suggested, to class 3. We find, 
however, the Old German erbiten, and the Mcso-Gothic usbei- 
dan, which give it some claim to come in here. 

In adread, we find in AS. all three forms adredan, ondre- 
dan, and of-dredan, but I place it here in company with afear- 
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ed, affrighted, and aghast; cf. Germ. erschrecken. Afeard is 
A.S. afered or of-fewred, both forms being found; but the 
O.H.G. has the verb erveren or erveren. Affrighted is A.S. 
afyrht, and in Old High German we meet with the verb in the 
various forms arfurthtan, erforahten, erfurahten, later erviirhten, 
trvurhten, or ervurchten. Aghast, now spelt, like ghost, with an 
intrusive h, is found in Old English in both forms, agasted and 
ofgasted. It seems best to refer it at once to the Mceso-Gothic 
usgeisnan, to be terrified, and usgasjan, to ternfy. Ago is 
often wrongly said to be a corruption of zgo, the past participle 
of the simple verb gdn, to go. But it is easily traced back to 
the A.S. agdn, the past participle of agangan, to pass by; for 
ago still has the sense of past by. Besides, we find the same 
verb both in the Old Saxon agangan and the Old High German 
ergan or argan, now spelt ergehen. The Old Saxon past part. 
agangan was used precisely as we now use ago; see Heliand, 
ed. Heyne, 1. 47. Arise is the A.S. artsan, Old Saxon arésan, 
and the Mcso-Gothic ur-reisan; it being a rule in Mceso- 
Gothic that us- becomes ur- before a following r. Arouse is 
parallel to the transitive verb urraisjan in Mceso-Gothic. 
Ashamed has in A.S. the double form asceamod, or ofsceamod ; 
compare, however, the Old High German erschamen or irscamen. 
Awake is the A.S. awacan or onwacan; compare, however, the 
German erwachen and the Mceso-Gothic uswakjan. To shew 
how capriciously these prefixes were used, I may observe that 
whilst we find erwachen in German, we find ontwaken in Dutch. 
So that I must confess that I do not see how the four prefixes 
of-, on-, and-, and ws-, can always be separated with perfect 
certainty. Each word ought to be investigated separately, and 
‘the result can only be certain in a few cases. In others some 
doubt must of necessity still remain. 

Perhaps we may add to this list the word abear; though 
here again we are met by double forms, viz. the AS. abéran 
and onbéran. Unfortunately, the signification of these prefixes 
is rather slippery ; so that even this guide fails us. 

The word amase has not been satisfactorily traced. One 
account connects it with the Icelandic masa, to chatter or talk 
idly, which is not very satisfactory. Dr Stratmann puts it in 
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this class. Perhaps it arose in a similar way to appal ; and if 
so, it belongs to class 5. 

I here collect, for convenience, the words in which the prefix 
may have arisen from one of several sources, They are :—alike 
(from on- or and-); abide (from and- or us-); adread (from of-» 
on-, or us-); afeard, aghast, ashamed (from of- or us-); awake, 
abear (from on- or us-); amase (from us- or ad-). Also afore 
(from on- or at-); see class 10. 


(5) The prefix AD- in ACHIEVE. 


Properly speaking, the words containing the Latin ad- ought 
_to go into two classes; (a) those which we have taken directly 
from the Latin, and (b) those which we have taken through the 
medium of the French. I put them together because they 
present no particular difficulty, and the dictionaries are gene- 
rally correct in their information concerning this prefix. 


(a) For further remarks on ad, see Haldeman’s English 
Affixes, p. 43; and Koch’s Eng. Gram. 11. (6) 171. It assumes, 
as is well known, several forms, viz. a-, ac-, ad-, af-, ag-, al-, an-, 
ap-, ar-, as-, at-, according to the nature of the following conso- 
nant. There are very few words in which it is cut down to the 
simple a-. Examples of this are seen in ascribe, and astringent, 
in which the root contains s followed by a consonant. Several 
words of the same character, such as ascend, aspect, asperse, 
asptre, also occur, but these may have come to us through the 
French, whereas ascribe and astringent were borrowed directly. 


(6) The French @, from Latin ad, appears evidently in such 
words as abate, abandon, achieve, adieu, adroit, agree, alarm, 
alert’, amort, apart, aver, and many others. Sometimes it 
seems to make but little difference to the sense, as in the Old 
French avengier, from Lat. vindicare, whence Eng. avenge ; 
neither do I see clearly how to tell (in some cases) whether this 
Old French prefix is to be referred to the Latin ad-, to the 
Latin ez-, or to the Old French es-, which is said, however, to be 
from the Latin ez. A remarkable instance of the free use 


1 The extraordinary phrase on the preposition, and an English and a 
alert contains an English anda French French definite article. 
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of the prefix a- (probably ad-) is seen in the word appal, 
formed from a Welsh root. The Welsh pall signifies loss of 
energy, fatlure; and the verb pallu is to :fail. To this the 
middle-English a- (partly a reminiscence of the A.S. on, and 
partly an imitation of the Lat. ad) was prefixed, to give it a 
transitive force. The resulting word appal has some resem- 
blance to the Old French appalir, to grow pale, and hence has 
frequently been referred to the Latin pallidus. It is, of course, 
quite possible that some confusion in sense with the word pale 
may have influenced the formation of the word from the very 
first. 


(6) The prefix AB- in AVERT. 


See, on this prefix, Haldeman’s English Affixes, p. 42; and 
Koch’s Eng. Gram. 111. (b) 170. This class is also subdivisible into 
two classes ; (@) words taken directly from Latin, and (b) words 
adopted through the French. The prefix generally appears in 
a fuller form, viz. either ab-, as in abjure, or abs-, as in abscond, 
abstain, and abstract. The word avert is almost the only one 
in which it is cut down to the simple a-. The most noteworthy 
example is in the word advance, where the ab has ignorantly 
been turned into ad. The derivation is from the Latin ab ante, 
whence the French avancer and Old Eng. avance. 


(7) The prefix EX- in AMEND. 


There can be little doubt that the Fr. amender was a cor- 
ruption of the Latin emendare. Hence the prefix is really the 
Lat. ex. For the change of ¢ into a, compare our anotnt with 
the Old French enoindre, from the Lat. inungere. 

In another instance, the form of the prefix is as-, or es-. I 
refer to essay or assay, which is from the Lat. exagiwm. 

Probably the word afraid is to be referred hither also. It 
is from the O.F. effraier or esfrater, and the Provengal form 
esfredar points to a probable Low Latin form ex/frigidare. 
The original sense of afraid is, accordingly, chilled, and hence, 
chilled with terror or terrified. 

I now draw attention to some very puzzling words, which 
have hardly been satisfactorily solved, viz. await, award, abash, 
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and astonish. These are easily traced to the Old French es- 
waiter, eswarder, esbahir, and estonner. All the authorities, in- 
cluding Littré, Diez, Burguy, and Brachet, agree in the account 
of this prefix es-, which they declare to be a corruption of 
the Latin ez-, used with various significations. It may be so, 
but I cannot refrain from advancing the rather bold suggestion 
that this es- was at any rate to some extent influenced by a 
reminiscence of the Mceso-Gothic us- or the Old High German 
ar-. According to this view, eswarder is parallel to the German 
erwarten; and eswaiter to the German erwachten, for it 1s well 
known that watt, watch, and wake are mere variations in spell- 
ing of the same word. 

So also, instead of taking estonner to be from an imaginary 
Latin extonare (a strengthened form, we are told, of attonare), I 
make it parallel to the German erstaunen. Indeed, the form 
astound may have been pure English. We find an A.S. stunzan, 
the modern stun, and also an A.S. compound verb astundian. 
The only drawback is that the latter word seems to have meant 
to put up with, and so does not agree with astownd so well in 
sense as in form. Still it is made equivalent to our astound in 
Bosworth’s Dictionary. 

I may perhaps put the result in this way. All French 
etymologists divide the word astonish into as- and -tonish, and 
they admit no value of the Old French es- but that derived 
from the Latin ex-. My proposal is to divide it into a- and 
-stomsh, connecting the verb with our stun and the German 
erstaunen. I then proceed to suggest a connection between the 
resulting French prefix e- and the Old High German ar-. An 
alternative suggestion is that the initial e in the Old Fr. eston- 
ner meant just nothing at all, but was added for convenience 
of pronunciation, like the e in espérer, from the Lat. sperare. 


(8) The A-in ALAS! 

Here the prefix is simply an interjection, answering to the 
English ah, Fr. hé, Ital. ahi. The same. value is to be attri- 
buted to the a in alack, which seems, indeed, a mere corruption 
of alas. So also in ahoy, the prefix in which has not been 
accyunted for. Yet Avy is clearly the Du. Aut, an interjection 
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meaning “come up! well!” according to the small dictionary 
published by Tauchnitz; for hoy and hui would be pronounced 
almost exactly alike, and many sea terms are known to be 
Dutch. If then hoy is itself an interjection, the prefix a- must 
be one also. 

The word avast, according to Webster, is a corruption of the 
Dutch how vast, i.e. hold fast or “hold hard.” This looks very 
likely ; but if so, it increases the number of values of the pre- 
fix a- from eleven to twelve. 

There is an a in the middle of wellaway or welladay which 
may be explained here. The older form of the two is wellaway, 
and this is known to be a corruption of the AS wd la wd, 
which means literally woe! lo! woe! The a is therefore a part 
of the AS. /dé, which is the modern lo! | 


(9) The prefix AN- in ABYSS. 


This Greek negative prefix is well understood. It occurs in 
full in anecdote, anodyne, and anomaly ; but it is commonly cut 
down to a-, as in aneroid, abyss, achromatic, and adamant. 
It answers to the Lat. in- and the English un-; and is well dis- 
cussed in Prof. Key’s Essays, p. 127. His suggestions that a 
fuller form of it is seen in the Lat. ve- in vesanus, and the Eng. 
wan- in wanhope, deserve consideration; I can hardly go with 
his next step, which would bring us to the same root in a sup- 
posed word wam-alus, bad, of which the latter part is preserved 
in the Latin malus, 


+ (10) The prefix AT- in ADO. 


I doubt if even the above nine values quite exhaust the sub- 
ject. Besides the word avast, where a may stand for hou, there 
is the word ado, which may point to a prefix at. The only 
explanation I can find of this word is the ingenious one given 
by Matzner, in his Englische Grammatik, vol. 11. pt. 1. p. 58. 

The word at is used with the infinitive mood in Icelandic, 
Swedish, Danish, &c. The same practice, borrowed from the 
Danes, prevailed in Northern English. Thus in the Towneley 
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Mysteries, p. 181, we find ‘We have othere thinges at do,’ 1.e. to 
do. This Matzner compares with 1. 5082 of the Romaunt of 
the Rose, ‘And done all that they han ado;’ where ado cer- 
tainly means to do, and seems to be a contraction of at do. 
Conversely, the poet Gascoygne, in his Jocasta, Act 1. Sc. 1, has 
the expression, ‘And so with much to doe, where we should now 
say ‘with much ado. This helps to confirm the supposition. 
According to this view, to-do in the phrase ‘here’s a to-do, 
is a translation (as it were) of the Northumbrian at do. 

Another word which may exhibit at- is afore. We find in 
AS. both onféran and etféran, as I have said, and the former 
form is more likely to have been the real source, since the 
prefix on- was so common. Yet we find the other form some- 
times; Layamon, for instance, has at-foren, and Robert of 
Gloucester aivore. 


(11) The prefix GE- in AWARE. 


This is somewhat doubtful, yet it is difficult to assign any 
other source. The A.S. has gewer, but in later Old English we 
find war, t-war, or y-war. The evidence is distinctly in favour 
of a corruption of twar into aware, loath as I am to admit such 
an unlikely change. We must remember, however, that the 
extreme frequency of a- as a prefix in words like above, aloft, 
and the like, may have greatly contributed to suggesting the 
alteration. In this case, the English to become aware of a thing 
exactly corresponds to the German gewahr werden. 

The word ik is found frequently in Early English, but we 
may escape the deduction that alcke is a corruption of it. We may 
safely refer alike to AS. onléc, corresponding to the Icelandic 
d-likr and the Meso-Goth. analetko; whence o-like in Robert of 
Brunne, p. 301 (according to Richardson), and aliche in Gower and 
in the Testament of Love. Onnlicnesse for likeness occurs in the 
Ormulum. We find also in AS. the form andlicnesse (Gen. 1. 
27), which raises a suspicion that on- is short for and-, and makes 
it doubtful whether alcke belongs to class 2 or to class 3. 

I cannot say that I feel quite sure of all the results, owing 
to the imperfect state of our Old English Glossaries; but I wish 
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to call attention to their probable correctness, and venture to 
express a hope that future lexicographers, when they have occa- 
sion to mention the prefix a-, will condescend to explain which 


prefix a- they mean; since there are very nearly a dozen of 
them. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 


ON HYPERIDES. 


I, Orat. Fun. c. 1x. 34 foll. ovdeuia yap otpateia thy Tov 
oTparevopevwy apetiy evepavicey UAaddov THs viv yeyevnuerns, 
év 4 ye TwapatatrecOa pév Conpépat avaryxaiov nv, mWreiovs Sé 
pdyas nywvicbar Sia mids orpateias 7 Tos GdXovS TWavTas TY- 
yas NapBavesv év te TwapednrvOore ypovm etc. Different 
conjectures have been made by learned men. Professor Fritzsche 
(Ind. Lect. in Acad. Rostoch. 1861, 1862) conjectures: srAedous 
5é wAnyas AapPavew év payats nywviopevats bia pias oTpareias 
4} rovs GAXovs etc. This would imply that the Athenians and 
their allies sustained in this war a great number of defeats; 
but up to the time when Hyperides delivered this speech, they 
had always been victorious. Hyperides says expressly regard- 
ing Leosthenes’ engagements with the enemy: cuvéBn 8 avra 
TOV fev Wpaypatwv Oy WpoeireTo Kpatnoat, THs 5 eiwappévns 
ovk Av mepvyevéoOat (c. VI. 38 foll.). Dr Blass in his edition and 
Dr Mahly in Neue Jahrb. f. Phil. und Padag. 1872 p. 611 pro- 
pose respectively 7 tovs dAXous wavras cupBaiver év T@ Trape- 
AnAvOore y. and 7 Tovs GXous travtas Toritas cupPBaiver ev 
t@ 7. x. Professor Cobet in his edition of this speech p. 16: 
‘arena sine calce. exime wAnyas AapwBavey et sana erunt 
omnia.’ Professor Babington defends the reading of the pa- 
pyrus in his second edition: ‘To myself at least the text of 
the MS. seems perfectly sound. Hyperides in his rhetorical 
flourishing fashion declares that Leosthenes and his men had 
passed through more battles in one campaign, than other people 
had received blows in all their lifetime. It may be hyper- 
bolical enough to affirm that the number of the former exceeds 
that of the latter, but that is no reason for suspecting the cor- 
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rectness of the text; although it must be owned that eiAndévar 
would have been more natural.’ I am inclined to think that 
mArnyas NapBave is used in the meaning of ‘clades accipere.’ 
In a small essay (printed in Professor G. Curtius’ Grammat, 
Stud. 1870, p. 101—114) I have collected a number of words 
which are more‘or less peculiar to Hyperides; some of them are 
not to be found in any other writer, some Hyperides used in 
common with one or other of the Comic poets, some occur in 
later writers, especially in Polybius; e.g., whilst Aeschines II. 
176 etc. has dypipayia, Hyperides fragm. 134 and Polybius xvit. 
8, 4 use the verb ayuayeiv; Demosthenes Xvitl. 18 etc. has 
Tpaywoetv (to tell in tragic phrase, to exaggerate), whilst Hype- 
rides II. c. 10, 111. c. 37 and later writers employ a noun tpayq- 
dia, cf. Polybius vi. 56 etc. In like manner Hyperides may 
have used zrAny7 in the sense of ‘defeat,’ whilst Herodotus and 
Thucydides use wAnooecOus in the sense of ‘to be defeated.’ 
Cf. Photius s.v. wéwAnetae’ HttyTat. Meévavdpos (Dobree, Adv. 
I. p. 606). We again meet with mAnyas AapBavecv in this sense 
in Polybius, e.g. t. 15, 2, U1. 32, 3; cf. Schol. on Thucyd. m1. 18 
mrnyevres pweyaros vucnBévtes ob MnOupvaion. mdnyn yap xara 
TWoepov Kal Tpadpa n ioxupa nrta. I quote the translation of 
the passage by M. Caffiaux (Quelques observations sur la der- 
niére récension du texte de ’Oraison Funébre d’'Hypéride p. 12) : 
“Tl fallait, en une seule campagne, gagner pour recouvrir lhégé- 
monie, autant de victoires que, dans le passé, il avait fallu, pour 
Ja perdre, essuyer de défaites.’ 


II. There is a passage in [Longinus] zrepi tous c. 34 
regarding Hyperides which seems to require a closer attention 
than has been bestowed upon it. Hyperides is there compared 
to a mévtaOdos. et 8 apiOua, wn Te weyeOer KpivotTo Ta KaTOp- 
Oapata, oUTws av Kai ‘Trrepeidns Te Tavtt mpoéyot Anno bévous. 
att yap avtod woAvpwvotepos Kai mAciovs apetas éywv Kal 
axeddv traxpos év macw, ws 6 TévtabAos, MoTEe TV MEV TPW- 
teiwy [év &ract—Professor Jahn places these words in brackets 
in his edition] ray dAXwv aywuoray deiTecOat, Trpwreverv Sé 
tay idstwrav. Professor Kayser (Heidelb. Jahrb. 1853, p. 642) 
does not put a favourable construction on this comparison, 
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exclaiming: ‘Ein schénes Lob in der That fiir einen Kiinstler 
unter den Laien der erste zu sein.’ On the other hand Dr 
Boehnecke (Demosthenes, Lykurgos, Hyperides etc. p. 107) draws 
from it a conclusion in support of bis opinion that Hyperides 
was an orator rather by nature than by education. I think the 
comparison of Hyperides with a mévra@dos cannot be fully 
understood without a thorough investigation of the system of 
the aévra@yov and the qualities required in a mévrafXos. Such 
an investigation has been made by Dr Pinder (Uber den 
Fiinfkampf der Hellenen, Berlin 1867). He has established 
quite a new theory. According to him the zévra@Aov consisted 
of GApa, axovtiov, Spopos, Sicxos, 3adyn: in the leaping-contest 
all the competitors took part; to the spear-throwing those only 
were admitted who had shown a certain proficiency in leaping ; 
in the subsequent contests the number of the competitors was 
limited: the four best spearmen entered for the race, the three 
best runners were admitted to the trial of throwing the discus, 
finally the two best discus-throwers wrestled, and the victorious 
wrestler was declared victor in the aevra@dov. I have only 
quoted so much of this interesting essay as is required for my 
purpose, which is to show how much value may be attached 
to the title of wévra@dos given to Hyperides. Dr Pinder (p. 85) 
says: ‘The judgments of the philosophers and rhetoricians as 
to the sreévrafXor appear as the natural consequence of such 
a system. They blame the mediocrity of the performances, 
admitting at the same time their many-sidedness. This is a 
just censure. For in fact the victor in the wévra@Xov was not 
required to be the best man in any one of the four first con- 
tests; his performances were only not allowed to be below a 
certain mediocrity. His final opponent could not be very bad 
at jumping or running or throwing the spear and discus, but 
might possibly be a poor wrestler. The victory over him, con- 
sidered as a victory in wrestling, might be anything but bril- 
liant. Therefore, the wévta@Aos are praised for many-sidedness 
and censured for their mediocrity.’ Cf. Aristides Panath. p. 318 
Dind.: uot pev ovdé rrévtaOXor Soxovdow of mavra vinevres To- 
gouTov Tois jWact Kpateiv; and Photius cod. 249 p. 440 Bekk.: 
kat dorrep 6 TévtabXos Tracas Eyov Tas Suvapes TSV GOANLATwY 
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év éxaotyn hTtav éott tov &v te émetndevovros ; and Suidas s.v. 
Tlévrafnos., Anpoxpitos 6 “ARSypitns’ noxnto yap Ta votKa, 
ra nOixa, Ta paOnuatind, Kai Tovs éyKuKAious Aoyous, Kab TeEpt 
Texvav macay elyev éurretpiav. The mévtaOdr0s may be con- 
sidered inferior to any one who gave himself entirely to a 
single art. So Plato Amat.c. 4, p. 185: dp’ évwod, édnv, olov 
Aéyets Tov dtrocodov avdpa; Soxeis yap por rEyew olov év TH 
dyuvia eiciv of mévraOdoe mpos Tors Spopuéas 4} Tovs TadaoTas, 
Kal yap éxeivot ToUTwY pey AEiTTOVTaL KATA TA TOVTwWY AOAa Kal 
Sevtepot eict mpos TovTous, Tov 88 GAAwY GOAnTaY TpaToL Kab 
vixaow avtous. From this passage we see clearly that the 
mevrabros compared with a runner or wrestler, i.e. with one 
who cultivated exclusively running or wrestling, is his inferior, 
but still gets the victory on account of his many-sidedness, 
being the best of the competitors who cultivated all five 
branches of the contest. The passage of [Longinus], which is 
not mentioned in Dr Pinder’s essay, is to be understood in the 
same way; ‘d.wra: are not lay-men in the general sense of 
the word, but only in opposition to the professional spear- 
throwers etc., in the same way as id:@ras are sometimes con- 
trasted with the professional orators. 

In my essay above mentioned, I added a fragment (taken 
from E. Miller, Mélanges de Littérature grecque, p. 121) to 
those in Dr Blass’ edition of Hyperides. This fragment I pre- 
fixed to his fragm. 100, so as to form the following: axovw yap 
Avtoxiéa Tov pntopa mpos “Immcvixov tov KadXiov sept ywpiou 
Twos audioBntnoavtTa Kai Aovdopias avrois yevouervns pamivey 
avutov ‘Imrmovixov émi Koppns. émevra xat ‘laaovixos um’ Avro- 
KNéous povov éppatricOn thv yvabov etc. I may here mention 
that the Deliac speech of Hyperides is referred to in the Schol. 
on Aeschines 111. 108: ro dé IIpovoias “Trrepeidns év Anand 
ouveropel ore éy ty Artixy eorw (F. Schultz, Aeschinis Oratt. 


p. 334). 
HERMAN HAGER. 


ON THE DERIVATION AND THE MEANING OF 
ENIOY 103. 


THERE are four possible derivations of the word ésrtovctos ;— 
two from elvas (which are really distinct), and two from dévas, 
(which are only slightly divergent). Thus 


1. Referred to elvas, the word may be 
(a) from the participle, ési-yv, or 
(6) from égri and oveia. 

2. Referred to iévat, it may be 
(a) from [6] ém-sev [ypovos], or 
(b) from [n] ém-vwica [jpyépa]. 

Of recent writers, Dean Alford, in his note on S. Matt. vi. 
11, follows Tholuck in contending for 1 (6): whilst Professor 
Lightfoot, in a very able and interesting Essay appended to his 
treatise “on a Fresh Revision, &c.,” pleads in favour of the 
second of the above pairs; with a strong leaning towards 2 (0). 

A question, on which so eminent scholars have held opposite 
opinions, may fairly be considered open to re-examination. 

In the present paper each of the four possible solutions 
will pass under review; but it will be convenient to take 
them in an order the reverse of that in which they are given 
above. 


I. Ist from ér-vwica ? 
1. There is no need to draw the feminine form into the 
discussion’, | 


1 Although our great Lexicon does in one place countenance this, by giving 
‘“obala, 4, (wv, ovea, elul).” 
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As yepovsia comes from ryépwy directly, so will émrsovetos 
from émiv. If the interval between yépwy and yepovaia is to 
be abridged, we must call in the help of the Spartan form 
yepovria. For, as the analogy of the Latin and Sanscrit verbs 
leads us to think Aéyovrs an earlier form than Aéyovat, so 
yepovtia may well take precedence of yepovoia, . 


2. There is a serious reason against doing so. 


Such a prayer as “Give us this day the bread of to-morrow,” 
is both harsh in itself, and at variance with what Christendom 
generally has understood by the petition. 

In any case, then, 2 (6) may be dismissed. 


IL Or, from ér-usv? 


Against either of the derivations from ‘éévas there is the 
following weighty objection. 

From the time of Origen downward, almost all critics have 
felt that the word émvovovos was, in all likelihood, formed on 
the model of tepiovews. Therefore; as there is no doubt about 
mepvovaos being from elva:, we should naturally take émrsovoros 
also from elvac—unless there be some insuperable obstacle in 
the way of our doing so. 

It is, indeed, urged that such an obstacle actually exists ; 
because the form of the word, if derived from elva:, would (it 
is sald) be érrovavos (with the iota elided). 

To this it has been replied’, that the rule respecting the 
elision of the iota cannot be considered absolute; since we. 
have é7riomrros, as well as éromros, and ériavdave, as well as 
épavdavw. This appears to be a sufficient answer to the objec- 
tion: though, when we come to speak of 1 (a), we shall take 
much stronger ground. 


III. Js tt, then, from éri and ovoia? 


Once more we refer to the analogy of zrepiovatos. Since 
the substantive zrepsovoia is not from zrepi and ovaia, but 
directly from wepi-av (a8 ovcia, arovoia, éfovcla, perovaia, 

, 4 9 4 ° ° 
mrapovola, cvvovoia are from wv, array, &c. directly), the obvious 


2 Alford, wu. s. 
Journal of Philology. YOU. Vv. 4 
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course is to derive the closely associated adjective aepsovetos 
also from aepi-ov. As weptovoia is “the state in which one 
has weptovra, a surplus,” 80 wepiovcsos is “such as belongs to, 
or forms, a surplus.” 

So far, then, the balance of probability seems to be on the 


side of émt-wp. 


IV. It remains to be considered how far this derivation, 

from é7rt-oy, satisfies the conditions of the problem. 
_ It does so completely. As zrepiovaios signifies “correspond- 
ing to To 7reptov,—what is over and above, or surplus,” so ém- 
ovatos will denote, “corresponding to 1d émriwy,—what is close 
by, or at hand.” Accordingly, dpros émtovcvos would mean 
“bread suited to our ordinary, or immediate, wants.” 

We may now revert to the grammatical objection noticed 
above. The following consideration will, it is hoped, entirely 
remove all scruple that might be felt on this score. 

It is unquestionable that no such form as évrav is anywhere 
to be found. Consequently, we must admit that the present 
participle of ézeivas is éwiey; unless some good reason can be 
produced for leaving ezreivas destitute of a present participle. 
In fact, however, we have very strong reason for concluding just 
the reverse. For, when we find in actual use' the two follow- 
ing correspondent sets of phrases, 

(1) 1d wapév, 6 trapay viv ypivos, 4 Tapotca viv jyépa, 

(2) 1d émtoy, 6 ériay ypovos, 4 erica nuépa, 
it seems little short of a certainty that the participles of the 
latter set, no less than those of the former (with which they 
stand in sharp contrast), are to be taken as coming from 
elvat. 


To complete our view of the subject, let two remarks be 
added. 

1. The meaning most commonly assigned to the word 
émuovatos by Greek writers does, as a matter of fact, supply an 
exact antithesis to mrepiovatos. 


3 See Liddell-and-Scott, s. vv. 
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For, as Polybius’, on the one hand, uses apos tas avay- 
Kalas ypetas in contrast with mpés mepiovciav: 

So, on the other hand, Theophylact® explaining évovcoy 
SAYS, OU TOY TepiTTOY TavTWS, GAAA TOY avayKatov: whilst 
both Chrysostom’ and Theodoret’*, when commenting on Phil. 
iv. 19 (“my God shall supply all your need,”’—ypei/av), call to 
mind this petition of the Lord’s Prayer. 


2. The view we have been led to take does away with 
the antithesis, so strongly pressed by Dr Lightfoot, between the 
“temporal” and “qualitative” meanings, which various writers, 
in their comments or paraphrases, have assigned to the word 
(e.g. xaOnpépivos and avayxaios). The two sorts of meaning 
do, in reality, interpenetrate. Thus: 


(a) In S. James ii. 15, 16, we have 7 édnpcpos tpody and 
Ta émiTnOela TOD capatos® used as equivalents. 


. (6) In the account of the manna in Exod. xvi. 4, where 
the Septuagint has 70 ris nuépas eis nuépay, the Vulgate has 
“que suficiunt per singulos dies:”—“ Daily bread for daily 
needs,” as the hymn says. 

(c): The connexion between “daily” and “needful” food is 
met with in Rabbinical comments on Exod. xv1:—e.g.* 


“What was needed for each single day.]| He who created 
the day, created its supply of food (DIS). Whence R. 
Eliezer said: He who has so much as is needed for to-day, and 
yet can ask, How am I to get provision for to-morrow? such a 
man is lacking in faith MJYON “DMD.” 


? Jb. 8.v. weptovola. Lightfoot, u.s.) explains dpros érrovecos 
2? Quoted by Dr Lightfoot, u.s. by ra els fwhy ércrfbera. 
3 St. Cyril, on Exod. ii. 1 (ap. 4 Mechilta; ap. Nork, Rabb. Quellen, 
p. 44. 
W. KAY. 


ON CICERO EPP. AD FAMILIARES, 4. 5. 3. 


In Vol. IV. of this Journal, p. 249, Mr Munro has a critical 
notice of the phrase AN CREDO which he, after Lachmann, had 
condemned as a solecism in Lucret. v 175 and in Cicero, Ep. 
ad Fam. Iv. 5. 3, and had corrected by the plausible substitution 
of aT for AN. He now, while holding still that the phrase is a 
solecism, sees his way to a different correction. 

I wish to confine my observations to the latter passage: for 
the two passages do not stand or fall together necessarily, 
though they invite comparison, and though Lambinus seems, by 
fair inference, to have revoked his first criticism on Cicero by 
his recollection of the parallel form in Lucretius. 

The phrase occurs in the well-known letter of condolence 
from Sulpicius to Cicero, and it is introductory to the second 
argument by which Sulpicius seeks to divert Cicero from 
his grief for his daughter's death. 

He had begun by urging: (1) “Can you let yourself be 
thus stirred by personal domestic sorrow? Have we not had 
losses far greater and such as should make the mind callous to 
annoyance ¢” 

Then comes the next reflection: (2) “Nay, you will say, 
I grieve not for myself but for her. Is that it? Yet have we 
not often felt in these days that they are well off who have 
died painlessly ; that there is little left to live for?” 

The third argument is: (3) “ But you will say grief for such 
a loss is natural. True; if it be an escape from a worse 
alternative.” 

The Latin runs thus: (1) Quid est quod tanto opere te 
commoveat tuus dolor intestinus? (2) An illius vicem, credo, 
doles? (3) At vero malum est liberos amittere. 

I submit that aT is more to be expected in sentence (2) 
than AN. For an would mean, Is it possible that? Can it be 
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that? implying some unlikelihood. But as a simple suggestion 
of a different point of view, AT finds place no less naturally in 
(2) than in (8); and AT ILLIUS not only corresponds to but is 
confirmed by, AT VERO. 

It is objected that AT CREDO is ironical and therefore ill- 
suited to the occasion. But irony need not be satirical; irony 
is that which under one mode of expression hints at its oppo- 
site; e.g. under the affirmative credo veils a negation. CREDO 
may be rendered (as by Mr Munro, p. 242) ‘I trow’, ‘I will 
suppose’, ‘perhaps’. It occurs some three sentences lower in 
the sense ‘no doubt’, where the objection of its being ill-suited 
to condolence would equally, if at all, apply. 

The textual error however may lie not in AN but in CREDO. 
Mr Munro proposes AN ILLIUS VICEM, CICERO, DOLES ? 

Would he understand the name to be thrown in as a term 
of affection and sympathy? Even in that case it would come 
more naturally in sentence (1). But I think it would rather 
imply what is said below (§ 5), NOLI TE OBLIVISCI CICERONEM 
ESSE; and perhaps this paragraph might be thought at first 
sight to countenance the reading, but it is clear that NOLI TE 
etc. 1s but the application of the foregoing reflection, MEMI- 
NISSE HOMINEM TE ESSE NATUM. 

I have been surprised to see that in very recent editions of 
this Letter of Sulpicius, no notice whatever is taken of the 
questions here discussed. I doubt whether, in the face of these 
difficulties, I can do as I had resolved in continuing my Edition 
of Cicero, viz. introduce the correction of AT for AN: but it is 
certain that no editor ought to pass by the reading without 
notice or comment. I have met however with like ine 
stances of neglect. The last editor of Tacitus ignores Mr 
Hort’s Adversaria in the earlier series of this Journal, Vol. 
11. No. ix., and his elucidation of the difficult LIMITEM SCINDIT 
in Annal. © 50. Still more remarkable is the omission in 
the Thucydides of the Catena Classicorum of all reference 
to Dr Donaldson’s perfect correction and explanation of the 
text B. 2. 7. 


J. E. YONGE. 


ON SOME PASSAGES OF THE PENTATEUCH, 
JUDGES, AND 2 KINGS. 


Benont or Binyamin. Gen. xxxv. 18. 


‘AND it came to pass, as her soul was in departing (for she 
died), that she called his name Ben-oni: but his father called 


him Benjamin.” 
The English Version has in the Margin, 
the son of my sorrow for *FIN73, 
the son of the right-hand for Keer) . 


In the interpretation of ‘JW J2 the verse, Gen. xlix. 3, 
He NVA ND ARN "53 p83 


Reuben, my first-born thou, my strength and the firstling of 
my vigour, 
should perhaps be borne in mind. A very plausible interpre- 
tation is “filius roboris, in quo supremum robur consumpsi ;” a 
name which Jacob replaces by another, which signifies strength, 
dignity, &c. in a higher degree, and is less suggestive of mourn- 
ful associations. But perhaps the best explanation is that 
which has been given by Nachmanides: 

And the right in my eyes is that his mother called him 
Benon{, and meant to say, Son of my Mourning, from “ bread 
of BY” (Hos. ix. 4), “I have not eaten INQ” (Deut. xxvi. 14). 


And his father made out of ‘3}8, my strength, from the use 
of the word in ‘IN nye (Gen. xlix. 3), Dix reeds (Is. xl. 


29), and therefore called him Binyamfn, Son of Strength, or 
Son of Might, for in the right-hand is powcr and success, 
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according to the signification of the Scripture, “A wise man’s 
heart is at bis right-hand” (Eccl. x. 2), “Thy right hand shall 
find out all thine enemies” (Ps. xxi. 9), “The right hand of the 
LORD is exalted” (Ps. cxviii. 16). He meant to call him by the 
name that his mother called him, for so all his sons were called 
by the name that their mothers called them, and he interpreted 
it of excellence and power. 

For Binyamin, Son of the Right Side or Hand, compare 
20° UN (Ps, lxxx. 18), and On ja (1 Sam. xiv. 52). In 
1 Sam. ix. 1 occurs ‘3%5' wN [2. Even to the right eye a 
preeminence is assigned (Zech. xi. 17; Matt. v. 29). 

It seems on the whole very probable that there is a play 
on the good and bad senses of Benonf; but in any case it 
would be well to recognize in the margin the two classes of 
renderings, Son of my Sorrow, and Son of my Vagour. 


The Second Commandment. Exod. xx. 4, 5. 


Mr W. A. Wright has, in this Journal, Vol. Iv. p. 156, given 
reasons for objecting to the A. V. rendering of the second com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, 
or any likeness of any thing that 1s in heaven above, &c.;’ and 
has shewn that while bop is rightly translated “graven image,” 
nA is rather a natural object than a “likeness” or repre- 
sentation of such an object. It is suggested that the com- 
mandment might be expected to prohibit not only image 
worship but also the worship of external objects, such as the 
sun, the moon, and the like; and the following new rendering 
is proposed: 

“Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image; and (as 
to) any form that is in the heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth, thou 
shalt not bow thyself down to them, &c.” 


1. But it is an objection to this rendering that, by dis- 
turbing the punctuation, it introduces too great a variation 
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from the parallel passage in Deut. v. The whole passage (Ex. 
xx. 2—6) differs from the ) of Deut. v. 6—10 by inserting 
| before MBYSNM, and omitting it before Pwo by. Perhaps 
we ought to read in both cases W190, omitting \, thus: 


“Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image of any 
form that is in the heaven above, &c.” 


It seems natural that we should here read 
mE? 7B, 
instead of anarby bpp. 
since in all of the analogous verses where the words bpp and 
moh occur together, the former seems to be in the status con- 
structus : 


Deut. iv.16 + 5pp-b3 naom dps nob onion 
Deut. iv. 23 : 53 maxpm Spe ood ony 
Deut. v. 8 ; mAs bpp 71 neyn nib 


2. It is still doubtful to what pad in ver. 5 refers. Ac- 


cording to the LXX., which the A. V. seems to have had in 
view, it would be possible to take the commandment as pro- 
hibiting, (i) the making of images; (ii) the worship of the 
objects which the images represent, avrois referring to dca. 
This would be in accordance with Deut. iv. 16—19, where ver. 
16—18 is a prohibition of image making, and ver. 19 of star 
worship. 

But we might also connect ver. 3, 5, and take ver. 4 as 
a parenthetic sequel to ver. 3, thus: : 


“Thou shalt have no other Gops before me—(thou shalt 
not make unto thee a graven image of any form, that is, &c.)— 
thou shalt not bow down thyself to THEM, nor serve therh: for 
I am the Lorp thy God, &c.” 
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the expression Gops being applicable to the images mentioned 
in ver. 4. See Exod. xxxii. 1, 4; xxxiv. 17; Lev. xix. 4. 


3. In the latter part of Exod. xx. 5 we might supply the 
\ which it was proposed to omit before MAA, and thus assi- 


milate the passage still further to Deut. v. 9, by reading: 
Dys) mM Dw PY oy) DD oy 


where three distinct generations, viz. the second, 6°55, the 
third, and the fourth are specified. Here also the A. V. is 
inexact. 


Elsewhere, 0999 ‘39=p'wo>y 
and, pyby 95 = py. 


Moses striking the Rock. Numb. xx. 7—13. 


This passage—briefly noticed in the Journal of Philology, 
No. 2, p. 60—runs as follows in the Authorized Version: 


“And the: LoRD spake unto Moses, saying, Take the rod, 
and gather thou the assembly together, thou, and Aaron thy 
brother, and SPEAK YE' unto the rock before their eyes; and it 
shall give forth his water, and thou shalt bring forth to them 
water out of the rock: so thou shalt give the congregation and 
their beasts drink. And Moses took the rod from before the 
LORD, as he commanded him. And Moses and Aaron gathered 
the congregation together before the rock, and he said unto 
them, Hear now, ye rebels; must we fetch you water out of 
this rock? And Moses lifted up his hand, and with his rod he 
smote the rock twice: and the water came out abundantly, 
and the congregation drank, and their beasts also. And the 
LorD spake unto Moses and Aaron, Because ye believed me 
not, to sanctify me in the eyes of the children of Israel, there- 
fore ye shall not bring this congregation into the land which 
I have given them. This 27s the water of Meribah; because 
the children of Israel strove with the LORD, and he was sanc- 
tified in them.” | 


yoon ds omy)? 
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With this compare the description of a similar occasion in 
Exod. xvii. 5—7: 


“And the LORD said unto Moses, Go on before the people, 
and take with thee of the elders of Israel; and thy rod, where- 
with thou smotest the river, take in thine hand, and go. Be- 
hold, I will stand before thee upon the rock of Horeb; and 
thou shalt SMITE’ the rock, and there shall come water out of 
it, that the people may drink. And Moses did so in the sight 
of the elders of Israel. And he called the name of the place 
Massah, and Meribah, because of the chiding of the children 
of Israel, and because they tempted the LORD, saying, Is the 
LORD among us, or not?” 


The remarkable agreement of these narratives in other 
particulars suggests a doubt as to the accuracy of the rendering 
SPEAK YE UNTO THE ROCK, which might, without detriment 
to the sense, be assimilated to the parallel, “thou shalt SMITE 
the rock;” nor do I know of any serious objection to a change 
of rendering in the former passage. It is indeed an obvious 
remark that 3° generally means to speak, but since it is 
equally certain that it sometimes has a different meaning, its 
rendering here must be regarded philologically as an open 
question. In relation to the context, the idea of speaking to 
the rock must, if it does not explain the sin of Moses, be 
regarded as an excrescence, since there is little to be said for 
the middle course sometimes adopted of keeping so strange 
a rendering, and then depriving it of all significance. 

In regulating Numb. xx. 8 by the very similar Exod. xvii. 6 
our translators would only be doing the like to what they have 
done more than once elsewhere, as the annexed examples 
plainly shew. 


(a) 2 Chron. xxii. 10; 2 Kings xi. 1: 
SST) OPA myB MN 1D AMD sme ox stony) 
Lam mea? vgbeen yorany 


WS2 MSN & 
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“But when Athaliah the mother of Ahaziah saw that her 
son was dead, she arose and DESTROYED all the seed royal of 
the house of Judah.” 


Here the meaning of “3"F)) has been inferred from 2 Kings 
xi. 1, a passage which! is word for word the same in the 
English, but differs in the original by reading SAN) in place 
of 37h} | 


(8) Ps. xviii. 48; 2 Sam. xxii. 48: 
2 Mibpa pnisy ON 
‘AND Dey “aT 


“It is God that avengeth me, 
And SUBDUETH the people under me.” 


Here in like manner the doubtful word “3° has been 
interpreted with reference to the parallel verse, 2 Sam. xxii. 48, 
which gives 1D), “and that bringeth down the people 
under me.” 


Perhaps it would be rather better to read smite for “3% 
both in (a) and (8): thus, “she arose and SMOTE all the seed 
royal” (2 Chron. xxii. 10); “and hath sMITTEN down mine 
enemies under me” (Ps. xvili. 48). The same word suits the 
passage under discussion: “Take the rod...and SMITE the rock 
before their eyes” (Numb. xx. 8). 


The Mother of Sisera. Judg. v. 30. 


“Have they not sped? have they not divided the prey; to 
every man a damsel or two; to Sisera a prey of divers colours 
of needlework, of divers colours of needlework on both sides, 
meet for the necks of them that take the spoil ?” 


1 As far as ‘‘seed royal.” 
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There is not sufficient reason for accepting the renderings, 


prom oA 


"T°" 


a damsel or two, 


220 ew? 
meet for the necks of them that take the spoil, 


difficult as it may be to establish really satisfactory renderings 
in their place. 


1, BM) is a rarer form of on the womb, and is said to 
be here used by way of contempt for a female’; but this view 
is not supported by the usage of the language or by the 
ancient versions of the passage. Another serious objection 
arises from the addition of a second and unique form MOM, 
which is said to be used in the same sense. But the combi- 
nation of the masculine and feminine forms might be expected 
to denote something more extensive as regards number or quan- 
tity. Compare Isai. i111. 1, where in a description of the entire 
removal of supports the expressive combination Mayens yen 
is used. Rosenmiiller aptly quotes from marin Makam. 3: 


fealty a Gal 
and writes: “ Scipronem marem et scipionem feminam, i.e. omne 
fulcrum atque presidium; nam voces ejusdem potestatis, sed 


generis diversi, conjuncte, universitatem ejus rei de qua sus- 
ceptus sermo significant.” 


A striking illustration is afforded by Judg. xv. 16: 
pmbn “en 
or heaps upon heaps, 
according to the Authorized Version. It even suggests itself 


that the expression under consideration may have arisen by 


1 DM, joined with Dp} Oy) &. Assyrian 7D%, self, are used without 
occurs a6 & masculine proper name in ‘distinction of sex. See Oppert’s Gram. 
1 Chron. ii, 44—47,., DOM, and the 488. p. 87, and Sayce's, p. 47. 
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metathesis from the above; and it will be found that some 
slight confirmation of this hypothesis is afforded by the Ancient 
Versions quoted below: 


ania pybeb pnowonp xn 


yp sm m on 55 pena. saa psn 


“Is it not because they are finding, dividing the spoil, 
Giving a man and his house, each single one, much spoil?” 


Lig 1219 vrasfo Yi] :29 


on wasps [209 sgnzo 


“Perhaps he has gone and found much spoil, 
And distributed a mule to the heads of the men.” 


RS aig Jue eo corel SS uit 
“Perhaps he has got possession of much booty on his way, 
And distributed to each man a load of much honey and oil.” 
The LXX. reads, 
olKTippeov oiKTeipnoe, eis Kepadry avdpos, K.T.r. 
It will be observed that, 


(i) None of these Versions favours the rendering damsel. 


(ii) The Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic speak expressly of 
much spoil, while the LXX. by its construction of emphasis 
hints at the same. 


(iii) The Syriac may be supposed to have read sion, ass. 

(iv) The Arabic may either have read the same, or may 
have read “SM, heap, since under la we find: “ONus; 
pilenta camelina; tum CAMELI in quibus sunt pilenta” (Freytag). 
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It is very suitable to the context that a great quantity of 
spoil should be spoken of. Such a meaning might be arrived 
at without metathesis, by assuming ft, uterus, to have had 
some other meaning which is now obsolete. But without at- 
tempting to define how the required meaning is to be obtained, 
I shall merely assume that heaps upon heaps is a rendering 
which suits the context. 


2. The rendering, “fit for the necks of them that take the 
spoil,” has been reasonably objected to. The construction is 
harsh, and the idea of exquisite embroidery to be worn on the 
necks of soldiers is unsuitable; nor is it much better to read, 
“for the necks of beasts of burden that are themselves spoil.” 
But the idea of distributing some of the spoil to the men’s 
households is natural: it is suggested by the Targum, and, as 
some would say, by Ps. Ixviu. 13. I would therefore read, with 
a change of pointing, 


either wey 
or Hy, 


arranging the whole verse as follows: 
PPM WyY Noy 
onan om Sey 
pyay Soy saa witb 
nop) mye by snp) 
Obey neh minppy yoy 
« Are they not finding, dividing, 
Spoil HEAPS UPON HEAPS? 
For each man a spoil of colours, 


For Sisera a spoil of colours of broidery, 
A pattern of double broidery FOR MY OWN NECK a spoil?” 
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where there is (1) a distributive parallelism, the jinding be- 
longing to the second line, and the dividing to what follows; 
and (2) a natural gradation from the dyed stuffs which go to 
the common soldiers, to the choice piece of “needlework on 
both sides,” which the speaker, “Foemineo preede ardore” (in, 
XI, 728) would be glad to secure for her own neck, 


Elisha and Naaman. 2 Kings v. 13. 


The locus classicus, 
27g TET WN NNN 
ney soo PS ET 287 
oo ee 


is usually misquoted in the sense of the Authorized Version : 


“And (they) said, My father, if the prophet had bid thee 
do some great thing, wouldest thou not have done 2? how 
much rather then, when he saith to thee, Wash, and be clean?” 


which takes no account of the emphatic position of 833% be- 
fore its verb; and, as the italics partly shew, fails to render 
the tenses in a simple and direct way. 


1. The idiom bya “1 may be illustrated by reference 
to the following passages: 


(a) mos OB 27 PS ps 


“T will only just—no matter—pass by on my feet.” 
(Numb. xx. 19.) 


where the LXX. has 70 wpaypa ovdéy éort. 
(may ey AD yy TN 
| saan ot xibn 
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“And Dayid said, What have I now done? Js there not 
a cause?” (1 Sam. xvii. 29.) 


Literally, ovyi pjya éorw; (Alex.). 


(y) “If I expressly say unto the lad, Behold, the arrows 
are ou this side of thee, take them; then come thou: for there 
ts peace to thee, and no hurt; as the Loxp liveth.” (1 Sam. 
xx. 20.) 


where the Hebrew text has, 
Seri on aay py yp pte 3 
and the LXX. 
OTL eipnvn cot Kal ovK Eote ACyOS, GH KUpios. 


I take the expression under discussion as an example of the 
idiom which occurs in the passages (a) (8) (vy). The word 95% 
is susceptible of various shades of meaning, and cannot be ex- 
haustively rendered by a single expression in English; but to. 
pass by for a moment the question of the rendering of "35 
itself, an affinity will be at once recognized between 


there 1s no DABAR. 137 p's 
is it not DABAR? sw or 
great DABAR. by 357 


In the passage under discussion we may read either, Jt is 
a great, a serious, matter; or There is great cause. For the 
sense cause, reason, see Josh, v. 4, &c. 


2. The obvious rendering of the next clause is somewhat 
as follows: 


©The PROPHET hath spoken unto thee; wilt thou not 
perform ?” . 

where there is a strong emphasis on N'3377, indicated by 
its position before its verb "35. The correspondence between 


"37 and the preceding “27 cannot, perhaps, be given by any 
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_ English rendering; but it might be retained in a Greek ren- ‘ 
dering since Adyos is susceptible of almost the same varieties 
of application as 3°. 

3. The servants of Naaman have urged upon him that the 
word of the prophet was either a serious matter, or a valid 
reason why the thing in question should be done. They now 
go on to say that in addition to all this there is nothing 
repulsive, but quite the reverse, in the thing commanded. It 
is both easy of performance, and very much to the man’s 
advantage, to “ Wash and be clean.” 


Thus the sense of the whole address is as follows: 


“My father, There is great cause, 
The PropHet hath bidden thee, 
Wilt thou not do it? 
The more so that he hath said unto thee, 
Wash and be clean.” 


The LXX. fails to give the emphasis of &°935, but it 
renders the tenses directly, and may be said to meet the above 
rendering halfway, thus: . 

Méyay Adyou éXaAnoev 6 mpodytys pos cé 
ovx! Tomoess; 

kal Sts eltre pds oé 

Aotoat nai xabaplcbyte. 


Cc. TAYLOR. 


Journal of Philology. VOL. V. 3) 


THE SOPHISTS.—II. 


In the last number of this Journal I argued in favour of the 
view put forward by Grote as to the common acceptation, in 
the age of Socrates and Plato, of the term Sophist. I tried to 
shew, that even after it had partly lost its vaguer and wider sig- 
nification, inclusive of Masters of any Arts, Poets and literati 
generally—it still was not restricted to teachers of a particular 
sect or school, having common doctrines, or even a similar phi- 
losophic tendency: but was applied to all whom the vulgar re- 
garded as teaching Aoywr teyvnv, whether they were rhetoricians 
and declaimers like Gorgias and Protagoras, or arguers and dis- 
puters, after the fashion that Socrates brought into vogue. It 
comprehended, therefore, several classes of persons besides the 
Professors of the Art of Conduct with whom Socrates is con- 
trasted in the earlier Platonic dialogues. It included, for ex- 
ample, Rhetoricians generally, even though like Gorgias they 
disclaimed altogether the teaching of Virtue: in fact it is 
evident from Plato’s Gorgias that the distinction which he 
there tries to draw between Sophist and Rhetor is but vaguely 
apprehended by the popular mind. It included also (as I was 
chiefly concerned to shew) Socrates and his disciples: who were 
considered—by all except themselves—as Sophists of the Dis- 
putatious, as distinct from the Declamatory, species. In fact 
even Plato, in his later works, and Aristotle, shew us, under 
the title of Sophist, a professor of quasi-Socratic argumentation : 
quite unlike the rhetorical lecturers on Conduct whom Socrates 
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confutes in the earlier dialogues. We may perhaps distinguish 
three stages in the signification of the term: or rather (as they 
are not strictly successive) three areas of an application nar- 
rowing gradually, but not uniformly, so that at any time the 
class would be conceived with considerable vagueness, and very 
differently by different persons. 

(1) Even after the codia which a Sophist professed was 
generally understood to be something higher than mere tech- 
nical skill in any department, still an eminent specialist who 
made any pretensions to general enlightenment might easily 
be called a Sophist: and so the term would be applied, by 
many persons, to such professors of music as Damon and Py- 
thoclides, to Hippodamus the architect and Meton the astro- 
nomer. 

Then (2) I conceive that for about the period 450—350 B.c. 
the word was commonly used to denote all who professed, as 
Xenophon says, Aeywv reyvyv: including both the rhetorical and 
dialectical professors of the Art of Conduct (which the vulgar 
would persist in regarding as an Art of talking about conduct), 
and also rhetoricians like Gorgias, Polus, &c. down to Isocrates: 
not that the line between the two was very clearly drawn, 
as Isocrates claimed that his ‘Philosophy’ really involved 
instruction in morals, and it was matter of debate down to the 
time of Cicero whether the true orator must not necessarily 
possess a knowledge of things in general. However during 
the latter half of this period, after the death of Socrates, the 
appellation, being an invidious one, was probably repudiated 
with equal vigour and ultimate success by Rhetoricians and 
Philosophers. 

But (3) we need not doubt that the still stricter manner in 
which Plato (in the Gorgias) conceives the class of coguotai, 
distinguishing them from the pyyropes—was at least partially 
current in the time of Socrates. For when once cultivated 
society in Greece had become persuaded that aperjy—excel- 
lence of character and conduct—could really be imparted 
in lectures, and were willing to pay large sums for obtain- 
ing it: naturally the professors of this Ars Artium would 
be regarded as in a special sense, Professors of Wisdom, 
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cogioral, And it is such men as these that the term always 
atugonty to readers of Greek history, however they may be 
vaguely conscious of its wider usage. The fresh light in which 
ho placed the ethical teaching of these men was the most 
iinportant result of Grote’s discussion. If his argument had 
appoared genorally so overwhelming as it seems to myself, the 
prodent paper would not have been written : but since the con- 
trary view ix still supported by the whole prestige of German 
erudition, L shall endeavour to re-state Grote’s case in such a 
Wanner av to show most clearly on what a curious combination 
of misrepresented historical evidences, and misconceived philo- 
syphical probabilities, the opposite theory rests, 

But before doing this, 1 wish to notice one or two points in 
which | cannot follow Grote, and by which he seems to me to have 
projudieod unnecessarily the general acceptance of his theory. 
Although one may fairly say that to a mind like Grote’s scarcely 
anything could be more antipathetic than the manner of Pro- 
tagoras and his followers: and although it is evident to careful 
roaders of his Plato, that he had the deepest enthusiasm for 
the spirit that dwelt in Socrates, and reigned over the golden age 
of Greek philosophy: still the intensity of his historical realiza- 
tion has made him appear as an advocate of the pre-dialecti- 
cal teachers, He sooms always to be pleading at the bar of 
erudite opinion for a reversal of the sentence on certain eminent 
Hoellonos, Now with this attitude of mind I have no sympathy. 
Thoro was at any rate enough of charlatanism in Protagoras and 
Hippias to prevent any ardour for their historical reputation— 
even though wo may believe (as I do) that they were no worse 
than the average popular preacher, or professional journalist, of 
our ownday. One might more easily feel moved to take up the 
cudgels for Prodicus, resenting the refined barbarity with which 
Plato has satirized the poor invalid professor shivering under his 
sheepskins. But justice has been done to Prodicus by the very 
German erudition against which I have here to contend. And as 
for the class generally—they had in their lifetime more success 
than they deserved, and many better men have been worse 
handled by posterity. It is only because they represent the 
frst stage of ethical reflection in Greece, and therefore the 
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springs and sources of European moral philosophy, that one is 
concerned to conceive as exactly as possible the character of 
their teaching. The antagonism to that teaching, which de- 
veloped the genius of Socrates, constitutes really so intimate a 
relation that we cannot understand him if we misunderstand 
‘Sophistik.’ 

But again, in his anxiety to do justice to the Sophist, Grote _ 
laid more stress than is at all necessary on the partisanship of 
Plato. No doubt there is an element of even extravagant cari- 
cature in the Platonic drama: and the stupidity of commen- 
tators like Stallbaum, who treat their author as if he was a 
short-hand reporter of actual dialogues, is provoking. Still, 
one always feels that the satirical humour of Plato was balanced 
and counteracted by the astonishing versatility of his intel- 
lectual sympathy. And the strength of Grote’s case lies in 
what Plato actually does say of the Sophists, and not in sugges- 
tions of what he may have said untruly. 

Before examining the evidence, it may be well to state 
clearly the conclusions commonly drawn from it which I regard 
as erroneous. What does a writer mean when he speaks of 
‘Sophistical ethics,’ ‘Sophistical theories on Law and Morality’? 
As far as I can see, he always means speculative moral scepti-, 
cism leading to pure egoism in practice. He means a denial 
of the intrinsic validity of all traditional social restraints, and 
a recommendation to each individual to do exactly what he 
finds most convenient for himself. That nothing is really pro- 
scribed or forbidden to any man, except what he chooses to 
think so: that Nature directs us to the unrestrained pursuit of 
pleasure, and that the seeming-strong moral barriers to this 
pursuit become mere cobwebs to enlightened reflection: that 
“ Justice is good for others” than the just man, and that the 
belief that it is good for him to be just is kept up by these 
others in their own interest this is supposed to be the teaching 
which the youth of Athens thronged to hear. Whatever specu- 
lative and rhetorical garnish the Sophists may have added, this 
was “der langen Rede kurzer Sinn.” 

I might have abstracted this statement from almost any of 
the German writers whose works are text-books in our universi- 
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ties: but I will choose as my authority the generally judicious 
and moderate Zeller. He speaks of ‘Sophistik” as “ Moralische 
“Skepsis:” of the “Sophistische Theorie des Egoismus,” the 
sophistical “Grundsatz dass fiir jeden recht sey, was ihm 
“niitzlich,” the sophistical “Satz von der Naturwidrigkeit des 
“bestehenden Rechts:” to the Sophists, he says, “das natiir- 
“‘liche Gesetz schien nur in der Berechtigung der Willkiir, in 
“der Herrschaft des subjectiven Beliebens und Vortheils zu 
“bestehen”: “das Sophistische Ideal” was “die unbeschrankte 
“ Herrschermacht.” 

I need not multiply quotations: and perhaps even these 
are superfluous. In Schwegler’s smaller treatise, in Erdmann’s 
more recent handbook, in the popular history of Curtius, 
views substantially the same are put forward. Now I would 
not deny that licentious talk of this kind was probably very 
prevalent in the polite society of Athens during the age of 
Socrates and Plato. But the precise point which I, after Grote, 
maintain, is that such was not the professional teaching of those 
Professors of the Art of Conduct whom it fell to Socrates to 
weigh in his formidable balance: that it was not for this that 
he found them wanting: and that it 1s a grave misappre- 
hension of his relation to them to conceive him as shielding 
morality from their destructive analysis, and reaffirming the 
objectivity of duty in opposition to their “Absolute Subjek- 
tivitat.” 

The indictment thus sweepingly drawn against a profession 
proceeds upon two lines of argument. It appeals to the evi- 
dence of contemporary authority, especially Plato: and it is 
further supported on a presumption drawn from the meta- 
physical doctrines believed to have been held by the Sophists. 
It will be convenient to take the two arguments separately: 
accordingly, in the present paper, I shall confine myself en- 
tirely to the first. 

The only testimony which it is worth our while to con- 
sider at length is that of Plato. Aristotle’s knowledge of the 
contemporaries of Socrates must have been entirely second- 
hand: and indeed what he says of the Sophists must be taken 
to refer chiefly to what I have ventured to call post-Socratic 
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Sophistry—the Eristical disputation which I conceive to have 
been chiefly imitated from Socrates, and to have borne at any 
rate less resemblance to the rhetorical moralizing of Protagoras 
and Prodicus than it did to the dialectic of Socrates. 

Obviously we can make no use of the evidence of writers like 
Aristophanes and Isocrates, who lump Socrates and his oppo- 
nents together under the same notion. And though Xenophon 
does not, of course, do this: still his conception of sophistical teach- 
ing is evidently of the vaguest kind. He probably would have 
included under the term physical theorists like Anaxagoras, for we 
find him speaking of “the Cosmos, as the Sophists call it.” So that 
we cannot refer with any confidence to his description of the class 
generally, but only to the notices that he gives of particular in- 
dividuals. The most important of these is an account of a dia- 
logue between Socrates and Hippias, which is noticed below: he 
further represents his master as borrowing from Prodicus the 
well-known fable of the Choice of Hercules: and this together 
with other testimonies has led to the general acquittal of Prodicus 
from the charges brought against his colleagues. But the main 
part of our historical investigation must turn upon the Platonic 
dialogues. ‘Those in which the Professors of conduct appear or are 
discussed are chiefly the Hippias Major and Minor (if we admit 
the genuineness—or verisimilitude—of the former), and the 
Protagoras: the Meno, Gorgias and Republic. I have tried to 
shew that in the Sophista and Euthydemus the Sophist is a 
teacher of an entirely different type. And of the six dialogues 
above mentioned I think it may be fairly contended that the 
three former are most likely to represent the actual relation of 
Socrates to the ethical teachers of his age: for they are no doubt 
the earlier, and the obvious aim of each of them is to exhibit 
Socrates in controversy with Sophists: whereas in the Meno the 
Sophists are only mentioned incidentally ; the polemic of the 
Gorgias is directed primarily against Rhetoricians, and the Re- 
public is chiefly constructive and expository. Now suppose a 
person to know no more than that there were in Athens certain 
clever men whose teaching was dangerous, as being subversive of 
the commonly received rules of morality, and tending to establish 
egoistic maxims of conduct: and suppose that with this infor- 
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mation he is set down to read the three first-mentioned dia- 
logues, He is introduced to Hippias, Protagoras and Socrates. 
Hippias has composed an apologue in which he makes Nestor 
recommend to Neoptolemus the different kinds of conduct that 
are considered Noble or Beautiful: Socrates, by ingenious 
questioning, reduces him to helpless bewilderment as to the 
true definition of the term xadov. Again, Hippias has lectured 
on the contrast between the veracious Achilles and the menda- 
cious Ulysses: Socrates with similar ingenurty argues that 
wilful nrendacity or wilful wrong-doing generally is better than 
ignorance and involuntary error: Hippias protesting against 
the dangerous paradox. Again, he finds Protagoras explaining 
how it is that any plain man is, to a certain extent, a teacher of 
Virtue, having knowledge of the chief excellencies of conduct, 
and being able to communicate them to others: a Professor of 
Conduct is only a man who knows and teaches what all plain 
men know and teach, in a somewhat more complete and skilful 
manner. Socrates, on the other hand, argues that all Virtue 
resolves itself into a method of calculating and providing the 
greatest possible pleasure and the least possible pain for the 
virtuous agent. Can any one doubt that such an unprejudiced 
reader would rise from his perusal of the three dialogues with 
the conviction that Socrates was the Sophist as commonly con- 
ceived, the egoist, the mgenious subverter of the’plain rules of 
morality? And though perhaps even at this point of his 
studies (and certainly when he had read a little further) he 
would decide that Socrates was not really a “corrupter of 
youth,” he would see no reason to transfer the charge to Prota- 
goras or Hippias. He would see that Socrates attacked their 
doctrines not as novel or dangerous, but as superficial and 
commonplace. Impostors they might be, in so far as they 
pretended to teach men what they knew no better than their 
pupils: but if they knew no better they knew no worse: they 
merely accepted and developed the commonly received prin- 
ciples, And thus—to come to the later dialogues to which 
I have referred—one finds that Socrates even half defends them | 
in the ‘Meno’ against the popular odium which he shared with 
them: Anytus is made to confess, that whatever blame they may 
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deserve, his own abuse of them has been uttered in mere igno- 
rance. So again in the Republic, where Plato’s satire takes a 
bolder sweep, there is a sort of indirect and latent defence of 
the Sophists against the charge on which Socrates suffered as 
their representative. Plato clearly feels, that whatever quarrel 
Philosophy might have with the Sophists, Demos had no right 
to turn upon them: Demos himself was the arch-Sophist and 
had corrupted his own youth: the poor Professors had but 
taught what he wanted them to teach, had but conformed to 
the common manner and tone of thought, accepted and formu- 
lated common opinion. Nor 2s the view of ‘Sophistik’ presented 
in the Gorgias really different, though it has been differently 
understood. No doubt it is a “sham Art of Legislation,” it 
does not give the true principles on which a sound social order 
1s to be constructed: but that is not because it propounds anti- 
social paradoxes: rather, it offers seeming-true principles, which 
fit in with the common sense of practical men. 

It is said, however, that there are other passages in Plato 
which clearly exhibit the anti-social tendencies of the Sophistic 
teaching: and that especially im the last two dialogues to 
which I have referred such evidence is to be found. Let us 
proceed to examine these passages in detail. 

Tke most comprehensive and pregnant formula in which 
this anti-social teaching is thought to be summed up, is that ro 
Sixasov, justice, or social duty generally—exists vou only, and 
not duce. It is clear from the references in his Ethics 
&c. that Aristotle found this doctrine very widely held by 
his predecessors: and we should draw a similar inference from 
a, well-known passage in Plato's Laws (B. x. p. 8. 89, 90) where 
he speaks of “ the wisest of all doctrines in the opinion of many 
“ ...that the honourable is one thing by nature and another 
“thing by law, and that the principles of justice have no exist- 
“ence at all in nature, but that mankind are always disputing 
“about them and altering them.” The commentators do not 
hesitate to treat these passages as referring to the Sophists: 
in fact they make the reference in such a matter-of-course 
manner, that one is startled to find how entirely unauthorized 
it is. Aristotle’s allusions are quite general: and Plato simply 
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says that these are “the sayings of wise men, poets as well 
“as prose-writers.” This no doubt does not prove that he is not 
referring to the Sophists: but when we consider that it is the 
great assailant of Sophistry who is speaking, it seems pretty 
strong negative evidence. [t is said however that other pas- 
sages in Plato shew so clearly that the doctrine was actually 
held by the Sophists, that there was no reason why he should 
mention them by name in the Laws. It is said (1) that 
Hippias in the ‘Protagoras’ draws precisely the same distinc- 
tion between vodpuos and gvois, and that Plato's testimony is 
here confirmed by Xenophon (Mem. Iv. c. 4): (2) that Callicles 
in the ‘Gorgias’ employs the same antithesis as a quasi-philoso- 
phical defence of his cynically avowed immorality: (3) that 
Thrasymachus in the ‘Republic’ puts forward a view of justice 
coinciding substantially with that of Callicles, though not 
couched in the same language. This cumulative evidence seems 
at first sight very strong: but I think that on a closer exami- 
nation every part of it will be found to break down. 

In the first place, it must be observed that the mere adop- 
tion or bringing into prominence of the distinction between the 
‘conventional’ and the ‘natural’ as applied to the laws and 
usages of society is no evidence of egoistic, anti-social disposi- 
tion or convictions. Rather, we may say, is the recognition 
of such a distinction an obvious and inevitable incident of 
the first beginnings of philosophical reflection upon society, 
especially in an age of free and active mutual communication 
among a crowd of little states differently organized and mostly 
in a state of rapid change. And the natural effect of such 
recognition upon an ordinary mind, sharing in the ordinary 
manner the current moral sentiments and habits of its society, 
is rather an endeavour to separate the really sacred and strin- 
gent bonds, the fundamental and immutable principles of social 
behaviour, from what is conventional and arbitrary in positive 
law and custom. And it is just in this attitude of mind that 
Hippias appears in the dialogue with Socrates that Xenophon 
records, After some characteristic sparring, Socrates has defined 
the Just to be the Lawful. This surprises Hippias: “Do you 
“mean they are identical?” he answers, “I do not quite under- 
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“stand how you use the words...how can one attribute much 
“intrinsic worth to laws, when their makers are continually 
“changing them?” That is, Justice in Hippias’ view is there- 
fore not 76 voutmov, because it must be ozoudaotepov mpaypa. 
And the few sentences in the Protagoras in which the Pro- 
fessor’s style of lecturing is somewhat broadly caricatured, are 
quite in harmony with Xenophon’s account: and indeed would 
suggest this view rather than the other if taken alone. 

With Callicles the case is quite different. His use of the 
antithesis of dvaws and voyos is no doubt flagrantly immoral : 
an open justification of the most sensual egoism. The only 
lacuna in the argument here—and it seems to me a sufficiently 
large one—is that Callicles is not a Sophist, and has no obvious 
connexion with Sophists. “No matter,” say Zeller and others, 
“he must be reckoned a representative of the Sophistische 
“Bildung.” Now here a distinction must be taken, the im- 
portance of which I shall presently urge at more length. If 
by “Sophistische Bildung” is merely meant what German 
writers commonly call the “ Aufklarung”, or rather the frivo- 
lous and demoralizing phase of the “ Enlightenment” diffused 
through polite society in this age, the negative and corrosive 
influence which semi-philosophical reflexion upon morality has 
always been found to exert—this is no doubt represented in 
Callicles. But if it 1s meant that Plato intended to exhibit 
in Callicles the result, direct or indirect, of the teaching of our 
Professors of Conduct: then I can only say that he dissembled 
his intention in a way which contrasts strikingly with the 
directness of his attack in other dialogues. For Callicles is not 
only nowhere described as a friend or pupil of Sophists: but he - 
is actually made to express the extremest contempt for them. 
“You know the claims,” says Socrates, “of those people who 
“profess to train men to virtue.” “Yes, but why speak of 
these empty impostors” (avO@perwy ovdévos afiwyv): replies. 
Callicles. Certainly we have here a most unconscious “repre- 
sentative”. 

It is said however that Aristotle speaks of Callicles as 
a Sophist, or at least as a Sophistical arguer: and that in 
respect of his use of this very antithesis. The passage referred 
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to is Sophist. Elench. x11. 6. Both Sir A. Grant and Mr Cope 
interpret it in this way: and as Aristotle’s authority on such a 
point cannot be disregarded, we must consider the passage care- 
fully. Sir A. Grant introduces it as follows: 

p. 106. “One of the most celebrated ‘ points of view’ of 
the Sophists, was the opposition between nature and convention. 
Aristotle speaks of this opposition in a way which represents it 
to have been in use among them merely as a mode of arguing, 
not as a definite opinion about morals. He says (Soph. El. x11. 
6), ‘The topic most in vogue for reducing your adversary to 
admit paradoxes, is that which Callicles is described in the 
Gorgias as making use of, and which was a universal mode of 
arguing with the ancients,—namely, the opposition of ‘nature’ 
and ‘convention ;’ for these are maintained to be contraries, 
and thus justice is right according to convention, but not accord- 
ing to nature. Hence they say, when a man is speaking with 
reference to nature, you should meet him with conventional 
considerations; when he means ‘conventionally,’ you should 
twist round the point of view to ‘naturally.’ In both ways you 
make him utter paradoxes.” 

Now the words which are here rendered “that which Cal- 
licles is described in the Gorgias as making use of” are @ovep 
kal 6 Kadduxrys év tO Topyia yéeyparrta: Asyov. But what 
s “Callicles in the Gorgias described as saying’? Is he 
“reducing his adversary to admit paradoxes”? On the con- 
trary, he is complaining of this procedure on the part of 
Socrates. ws ta moAda, &c., he says, raira évavtia aAAHDOUS 
doriv, ) Te gvais Kal 6 vomos. dav ovv Tis aioxiyntas Kal j7) 
TOAMG Aéyely ATEp voEi, avayKalerat évavTia Aéyetv. 0 8n Kal ad 
TOUTO TO TOhov KaTavEvOHnKaS KaKOoUpyeEts ev TOLS AOYoLS 
éay pév Tis KaTa vomov AEyN, KaTA dvow vrepwrav, éav Sé 
Ta THS hicews Ta TOD vopov, It is Socrates who is the 
Sophist, or at least is charged with Sophistry: and Aristotle, 
intent on his subject, and not thinking of the reputation of 
Socrates, has simply quoted the passage as a good illustration of 
a particular sophistical topic. This piece of evidence therefore 
turns out most unfortunately for our opponents. It incident- 
ally illustrates that close affinity between the later, Eristic 
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Sophistry, and: the teaching of Socrates, which it was the object 
of my former paper to exhibit: but it has nothing whatever to 
do with the morals of Callicles or their origin. 

When we attempt to speak exactly of the relation of 
‘Callicles to “ The Sophists,” the necessity of distinguishing the 
different meanings of the term Yopioryjs makes itself strongly 
felt. Callicles may be fairly or at least plausibly called a pupil 
of Gorgias, but expresses utter contempt for Professors of 
Conduct (a class in which Gorgias expressly declined to be 
included), I think the explanation of this is not hard to find, 
if we bear in mind the circumstances under which the dialogue 
was written. It must be later than the execution of Socrates: 
and it was probably composed not long after that event’: at a 
tie, therefore, when the orthodox-conservative reaction was at 
its height, and the odium attaching to the name of Sophist 
especially strong. The languidly contemptuous dislike and 
distrust, with which old-fashioned persons had formerly regarded 
all this newfangled lecturing and disputing on conduct, was 
now changed into loud and menacing hostility. This new art 
that had attracted the leisured youth of Athens, was not, they 
now saw, mere idle pastime and folly: it was a deadly seed 
from which aristocratic-revolutionary intrigues and the despo- 
tism of the Thirty. had sprung. Hence every one was anxious 
to repudiate the invidious title: in particular, the teachers of 
Rhetoric would emphasize the distinction between them and 
the Professors of Conduct, which hitherto, in the view of the 
world in general, had scarcely been recognized. ‘We have 
nothing to do,” they would say, “ with the charlatans who pre- 
“tend to impart virtue: what we profess is the harmless, prac- 
“tical, necessary art of Public Speaking.” Thus Isocrates, who 
in the preceding age would have accepted the title of Sophist, 
and who at a later period? does not repudiate it, now insists on 
being called a Philosopher, and writes an oration xara Top 
Lopioray, Under these circumstances the polemical aim of 
Plato in writing the Gorgias was somewhat complex. On the 
one hand he endeavours to shew the substantial identity of 


1 Cf. Thompson’s Gorgias. 
3 In the wepl ’Avridécews written not long before his death. 
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Rhetoric and Sophistic: they were both aimed at the produc- 
tion of Appearances, not Realities: the benefits of both were 
equally hollow and illusory. On the other hand he has no 
sympathy whatever with the prevalent fury against the Pro- 
fessors of Conduct, the blind selfish impulse of the Athenian 
public to find some scapegoat to punish for the general de- 
moralization which had produced such disastrous consequences. 
He does not say—as posterity generally have understood him 
to say—“It is not Socrates who has done the mischief, but 
“other teachers of virtue with whom you confound him.” On 
the contrary, he is anxious to shew that the mischief is not 
attributable to Professors of Conduct atall. It 1s with this view 
that he introduces Callicles, the “practical man” who despises 
professors, and thinks that the art of private and public life is 
to be learnt from men of the world. This is the sort of man 
who is likely to hold egoistic and sensual maxims of conduct. 
His unaided reflection easily penetrates the incoherencies and 
superficialities of the popular morality: his immoral principles 
are weeds that spring up naturally in the social soil, without 
any professional planting and watering, so long as the sun of 
philosophy is not risen. 

This latter view appears still more clearly in the Republic, 
especially in the fine passage at the outset of Book 11. (compared 
_ with B. vt). There the naturalness of the evolution of auda- 
cious unrestrained egoism from -conventional morality is made 
still more prominent. ‘ We find,’ says the youthful interlocutor, 
‘that people in general praise justice and try to instigate us 
‘towards it, but we always find that they do so by speaking of 
‘the rewards it gets from gods and men. They admit too that 
‘justice is hard and irksome, injustice easy and pleasant. 
‘Again, we find that they honour rich men in public and 
‘private, even though wicked: and do not conceal their con- 
‘tempt for the virtuous poor. Nay the gods, since their for- 
‘giveness and favour is to be obtained by sacrifices, seem to do 
‘much the same. Hence a spirited young man naturally thinks 
‘that though successful lawlessness is no doubt difficult, and per- 
‘haps ordinary people had better keep to the broad road of law- 
‘observance, still the former path is the nobler of the two in its 
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‘very difficulty, and he who can walk it successfully is truly 
‘fortunate in the eyes of gods and men.’ Surely here we 
may read between the lines an answer to the charge against 
Socrates. “You corrupt youth,” said the Athenians to the 
sage, “and they make oligarchical revolutions.” ‘Not so,” re- 
torts the disciple, “it is you who cause the demoralization, by 
“ your low views of virtue and of the gods. An acute and spirited 
“youth pushes these to their logical conclusions: he decides 
“that consummate Injustice is one of the «add which the 
“proverb declares to be yaAera: and thus inspired he enters 
“clubs and plots revolutions.” 

What has been already said will have indicated the view 
that I take of the cynical deliverances of Thrasymachus. I 
see no reason to class him among the Professors of Conduct 
whom we are now considering. Plato does not call him a 
copiotns: and though no doubt he might be called so, in the 
looser sense in which the term was applied to Gorgias, he does 
not fall within the class either according to the earlier or to the 
later of its more limited definitions. He does not define justice 
as a professed teacher of virtue, but as a rhetorician, possessing 
the cultivated omniscience to which ancient rhetoricians com- 
monly laid claim, and so able to knock off a definition of 
Justice, as of anything else. That “Justice is the interest 
of the stronger” is a plausible cynical paradox which a culti- 
vated person might naturally and prosperously maintain in a 
casual conversation: but we are not therefore to suppose that 
Hippias or any other Professor of Conduct would take it as a 
thesis for a formal lecture on Virtue. Indeed, even if we had 
not direct evidence to shew that their discourses were much 
more conservative and commonplace, we might have con- 
cluded a priori that the Athenian youth would not have 
thronged to hear, with the simple earnestness described by 
Plato, such frivolous paradoxes as those thrown out by Thrasy- 
machus. 

We may now see with what justice Grote exclaims that the 
German writers “dress up a fiend which they call ‘Sophistik ’,” 
which exists only in their imaginations. Analysing the his- 
torical costume of this scare-crow, we find it to consist chiefly 
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of unrelated fragments, illegitimately appropriated and com- 
bined. The framework, however, on which these fragments 
are hung, is supplied by the general scheme of development 
of Greek philosophical thought, which seems to be accepted 
in Germany. If this framework be left unassailed, it will 
still be believed that the earliest professional teaching of 
morality in Greece must have been egoistic and anti-social: 
although there may be-no evidence to prove that it was so. I 
shall therefore try to shew in a subsequent paper that Grote’s 
view of the teaching of the Sophists is no less strongly sup- 
ported by general historical considerations than by particular 
testimonies: and that the adoption of the opposite theory has 
led Zeller and others into serious misapprehension of the true 
drift and position of both Socrates and Plato. 


ON THE WORDS “NEAP” AND “EBB.” 


Is there any connection between the words neap and ebb? 
There seem to me to be two cogent reasons against the enter- 
tainment of the idea. These are (1) that the meanings of the 
words are very different, as will appear; and (2) that the true 
initial letter of neap is not n, but k, the word being shortened 
from hneap, as it were; and though there are instances of the 
loss of an initial x, Ido not know that there are any of the loss 
of an initial hn. 

It is sufficient to consider the words separately. 

The neap is the A. 8S. nép, which is sometimes found com- 
pounded with flood, forming the compound nép-fidd, a neap- 
flood or neap-tide. The word nép itself occurs in a splendid 
passage in Cedmon, which describes the overthrow of the 
Egyptians in the Red Sea; see Caedmon, ed. Thorpe, p. 207. 
The form hnép (with initial h) is not found in A. S., but this is 
not remarkable, since x and hn are confused ; as, e.g. in hnecca, a 
neck, also spelt necca. The.cognate word in prov. Swedish is napp, 
signifying stingy; but the usual Swed. word is knapp, scanty, 
with initial &, which connects it at once with the verb knappa, 
to pinch, which is obviously the Icel. hneppa, to pinch, whence 
Eng. nip. In Danish we find knappe, to scant or curtail, nippe, 
to twitch, knibe, to pinch or nip. But the Icel. also has the 
adjective hneppr, scanty, small, strait, nipped, narrow, pinched 
in; and this is at once the analogous word to the English neap, 
and explains clearly the sense of the word. A neap-tide is, in 
fact, a scanty tide, a tide which fails to rise as far as usual, and 
this is well known to be the ordinary sense of it. It is clear 
also that to nip is closely allicd to the Suio-Goth. nappa, to 
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pluck, and the common Eng. nab. The Dutch has not only the 
adjective knap, signifying strait, close, narrow, and several 
other things besides, but also the verb knappen, with the 
various senses of to snap, to catch, to crack, to crush, and to 
eat. The sense of cracking shews that this is really the Eng. 
knap, to snap or break, and here we find at last the missing h 
of the A.S. (h)nép still represented in modern English by an. 
initial k. That kn is here equivalent to hn is shewn by the 
Meeso-Gothic, which has dis-hniupan for “to break or knap 
asunder,” and dis-hnupnan for “to be broken asunder,” words 
which only occur in Luke viii. 29, and Luke v.6. We may 
also connect with it the Eng. snap, and probably snip. The 
word snipe is also cited by Wedgwood as named from its long 
bill, the Platt-deutsch snippe or snibbe meaning both snipe 
and bill. The Dutch sneb, or neb, means a bird’s neb or bill; 
which is spelt nib when we speak of the end of apen. The 
_enpe is the bird that snaps up things with its neb, or nibbles 
whatever it can nab. To return to the word with which I 
started, the evidence all goes to shew that a neap-tide means a 
scanty tide, and that the A.S. nép ought to have an initial h 
before the n. | 

But the word ebb has a different sense, viz. to recede; the 
ebb of the tide means the receding of the tide after its flood or 
rising, a phenomenon that happens twice a day, instead of 
very seldom, like the neap-tide. What the exact derivation 
may be, I cannot certainly say, but the spelling never varies. 
The same stem ebb- is found in Old Friesic, Platt-deutsch, 
North Friesic, Danish, and Swedish. In A.S. we have the 
verb ebban, as in the phrase pet water wes geebbod, the water 
had receded; also the compound word se-ebbung, meaning a 
bay, lit. a sea-ebbing. Wedgwood suggests a connection with 
the G. ab, which is the Eng. off, as though to ebb meant to go 
away, a sense which it will certainly bear, but I find no clear 
proof of this; unless we may class it with the numerous words 
that are connected with Ger. abicht, reverse, Icel. Ofugr, retro- 
grade, and the E. awk in awkward, the original sense of which 
is back-handed, reverse, whence the secondary sense of left- 
handed or clumsy. The word ebb is still preserved in the 
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Shropshire dialect as an adjective, with the sense of shallow. 
Webster suggests a connection with English even, as though the 
ebbing of the sea made up for the flood or made matters even. 
This also is conjectural; and, though we may illustrate such a 
letter-change by the Cumbrian word Hwitehebben for White- 
haven, and O.E. habben, to have, it seems still less satisfactory 
than theformer. I find nothing to shew that ebb was ever spelt 
nebb, in any language. 

My conclusions then are; that neap is for hneap, and must 
not be cut down to eap, which even then would differ from ebb ; 
that the senses of the words neap and ebb are radically different ; 
and that the phenomena to which the words refer occur at 
different periods and in different ways. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 


ON SKODOYMAI AS A PASSIVE AS WELL AS 
MIDDLE VERB. 


In the Lexicon of Liddell and Scott, under cxozréw, it is said 
that the Present Passive of this Verb is ‘rare and very late.’ 
That it is rare in the Pres. Pass. may be true, but only because 
the form is little needed. It is probable that oxomoipas Pass. 
would be used by a classical writer whenever he needed it, 
and two passages will here be cited, where it appears to be 
so used, one in Plato, the other in Demosthenes. 

But first let the point be argued a priors. 

As to the Middle cxorrotpar. 

This is very frequent in Plato, occasional in Tragedy, 
used also twice in Isocrates: and although it is true that 
very little difference between the Act. and Depon. senses can 
often be drawn, yet on the whole it seems fair to say that 
the Middle implies a more deliberate and reflective considera- 
tion, like ép@uae Middle as distinguished from dp. 

But this Deponent use of dpduas does not exclude its 
Passive use: as 7 tats dparat Soph. Antig. 423. Why then 
should a Passive oxozrotpat be excluded when occasion requires 
it? 

But further. 

The Verb, we know, has a double form; oxozre- (for Pres. 
and Imperf.), oxemr- (=oxer-) for other tenses, very rarely 
found in Present. 

Now the Perfect éoxeypar and its Participle éoxeypévos are 
notoriously used both as Deponent and as Passive. That is 
(to take here the Participle only), éoxeypévos may mean either 
having considered or having been considered. 
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We may ask then whether it is not unreasonable to deny 
that the Present Participle cxo7rovpevos is open to mean either 
considering (in a Deponent sense), or being considered (in 
a Passive sense). 

Having laid this foundation in ‘the Reason of the case’ (which 
‘seems conclusive in itself), let us proceed to consider the two 
passages in which oxozrov'pevos is found to be Passive. 


I, Plato, Leg. vi. 772 p. 

‘Omére tis ovv Kal Sirnvixa sav wévre Kat elxoot yeyo- 
votoy tn oxoTrdy Kal cKotovpmevos vm’ aANwY. KATA voiV 
éauT@...cfeupnxévat miotever, yamelto K.T.A. 

Liddell and Scott cite this passage as an example of the 
Middle use, and translate “inquiring and having inquiry made 
by others.” Here would be a most remarkable instance of the 
Middle sense of indirect agency, were the version correct. But 
this is very questionable. Ficinus simply renders, alios aspici- 
ens ab aliisque aspectus. That he is right, is probable from the 
consideration, that the other sense would rather require 6.’ dAAwy 
as in Phaed. 83, where 6 re ay 5: GAXAwY oxoTrH is opposed to $ 
TL av vonon avtn xaP avrnv (n yruyn). And, if we refer to the 
previous context in 771 (at the end), we shall see that Plato 
recommends a legal provision that young people shall have 
a fair opportunity of inspecting each other (Oewpotvras te xal 
Gewpoupévovs), and that families shall have means of observing 
those who may come among them hereafter as bridegrooms and 
brides: avayxaiws eye: tHv dyvovay éEaipety map av Té TUS 
a@yerat wal [a Kai] ols éxdidwot x.7.2. 

This shews that the young gentleman of 25 is not only to 
examine his future wife, but to be the object of examination by 
others, herself to wit and her guardians (cxozrovpevos). 


II. Demosthenes, in Lept. 473. 


Elra taita viv ei ypy Kipta elvat oxorrotpev; AAN 6 
Adyos mparov aiaypds Tols oKoTrovpévols, el TIS akOVCELEY WS 
’"AOnvaios cxotroiow ef ypr) Tors evepyéras éav ta dolevta 
Eye’ mara yap éoxépOar tadta Kai éyvia0at mpoojxer. 


It is strange that commentators and translators should so 
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long have been content in this place to assume that oxozrov- 
pévors is Middle, and used (contrary to the practice of Demo- 
sthenes) in exactly the same sense as the Active form which 
twice appears in the sentence; while éoxép@a: afterwards is 
Passive. Perhaps they would plead that Demosthenes uses 
oxo7roupevots to avoid the confusion between oxomotcw Partic. 
and the oxorotcow (Verb) which follows. But this would 
hardly be a sufficient justification. On every ground, it must 
be clear that cxorovpévors is Passive and Neuter (Dative of 
Respect) ; and that the true version is :-— 


‘And are we then now considering whether these grants 
ought to remain in force? Why, the question, at the outset, is 
disgraceful in the very subject-matter of consideration, were any 
one to hear that Athenians are considering whether they should 
allow their benefactors to keep their gratuities. For this point 
ought to have been considered and resolved long ago.’ 


Surely no argument need be added to recommend an inter- 
pretation which seems to carry conviction of its truth on the 
face of it. 


B. H. KENNEDY. 


NOTES ON SOPHOCLES 
(continued). 


Oed. R. 329, Electr. 451, Trach. 553. 


A PASSAGE of well-known difficulty, called by G. Dindorf in his 
Preface to the Teubner text, one of the “cruces criticorum,” 
is the verse and a half in the dialogue between Oedipus and 
Teiresias, 
éyo 3 ov py Tore, 
Tap os av elo, pn Ta oO expnva Kakd. 

Teiresias has been sent for by Creon and Oedipus, that he 
may be questioned concerning the murder of Laius, The 
Seer, knowing that Oedipus was the perpetrator of the deed, is 
most reluctant to reveal it; but Oedipus presses him hard, and 
says his conduct is neither lawful nor friendly to the state; 
nay, shortly afterwards, in a rage at the Seer’s persistent 
silence, he declares his opinion that 1t was he who plotted the 
murder, if he did not execute it ; 


tof yap Soxav épuot 
kal Evpdutedoat Tovpyov, eipyacbar 8’, dcov 
“ \ / 
Bn xEpol Kaivwv (346). 


Without stopping here to criticize Dindorf’s wanton corrup- 
tion of the text, as I consider it, in reading (325), what is even 
rather doubtful Greek, 

6p® yap ovte col td ody horny’ idv 
" apos Katpdy opOas punt’ eyo ravrov Tabw, 
for ws ovv pnd éyd tavtov wabw, i.e. evraBodpas py &e, I 
come at once.to Teiresias’ reply, in which the main difficulty 
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lies; and I think the context shows clearly that what he meant 
to express was this, “ Abuse me as you like, I will never reveal 
that it was you who did the deed.” Ov pn éexdnvw ta oad 
Kaka, os av élarys Ta éua xaxa. Hence for elzrw I propose to 
read elns. The latter clause means, quite literally, and with- 
out the slightest forcing of syntax or sense, ‘however you may 
speak of, or in whatever terms you may represent, the wrong 
that I am doing,’ namely by preserving silence. This sense of 
ws av, ‘however’, is ‘perfectly legitimate; take a single 
example from the Symposium of Plato, p. 181 A, ov« éors tov- 
Tov alto Kaddy ovdev, GAN ev rH wpd£es, ws av rpayGi, 
TovovTo aTréBn, i.e. an ‘act becomes good or bad, accordingly as 
it shall have been done.’ I add a line from memory, from 
Euripides, I think, 
draws av xB Tav épwuévwy oO vods, 

‘that is according as the mind of the objects of one’s affection 
may turn out.’ 


There remains however a serious difficulty, viz. the repeti- 
tion of pu), in ov pnwore py éexpynvw. To avoid this, for ws av 
el it has been proposed to read é£aveirrw (Blaydes), ‘never 
shall I declare my thoughts or mind, lest I should reveal your 
misfortunes. It is clear that this cannot stand, because the 
word ‘thoughts,’ not expressed, is contrasted with xaxa, which 
is expressed. The contrast must lie in ta dua xaxa and ta oa 
xaxa. Besides, the change of ows av -elrw into é£aveirra is 
itself not satisfactory in a critical point of view, especially as 
the compound itself nowhere occurs. I therefore agree with 
Elmsley and Donaldson, that the 7 must be regarded as 
repeated, from the interpolation of the clause rdw’ ws av eltrys. 
Precisely similar, except that the ov and not the ) is repeated, 
is Philoct. 416, 

— AAN ovy 6 Tudéws yovos 
ovd ovptroAntés Zicvpou Aaeprio 
ov p71) POavace. 
I cannot therefore help thinking, that the slight change of 
efzr into elrns removes all difficulty, and supplies a meaning 
entirely satisfactory. 


| NOTES ON SOPHOCLES. — 89 


A very similar correction, @yet for @yw, I propose in another 
of the passages, Trach. 553, where Deianira has been expressing 
her fears that Hercules no longer loves her, and her distress at 
the suspicion. She adds, however, that she thinks she has 
a diAtpov which will remove all her anxiety, viz. the applica- 
tion of a charm formerly given her by the dying Centaur 
Nessus, 

7 8 éyw, pirat, . 
AuTHptoy AvIrnua, THD viv dpaow. 
This is generally rendered, ‘in what way I have a redeeming 
pain, I will explain to you’; and a redeeming pain is supposed 
to mean, by an inversion sufficiently harsh (to say the least of 
it), “a painful remedy.” 

Here again with a protest against Dindorf’s monstrous 
change of ris vewrépas avjp, ‘the husband,’ i.e. the real man, 
‘of the younger,’ into trys vewrépas 8 ap’ 4, I propose to. read 
éyer for éyo, thus making Avrnya the subject and Aurypiov 
the object, ‘in what way my grief hasa remedy.’ There is no 
difficulty at all in taking Avtnpuoy as a substantive, as in Pind. 
Pyth. v. 99, 7d KadXivixov AUTHpLOV Satravay, ‘the consolation 
that victory brings for expenses incurred.’ 

It is not a little remarkable that Hesychius explains Avr7- 
puov by dudaxrnpiov. This so precisely suits the present con- 
text, that I am induced to suppose he had reference to the 
passage: and if so, it is obvious that he must have taken it in 
the same way, as an accusative of the object. The meaning 
in his view would be, ‘how my trouble has a way of being 
removed, or ‘a precautionary measure to prevent its being 
realized. He adds, it is true, AuTnpios’ PvAaE, but it is not 
unnatural to suppose that he explained the adjective in the 
same sense as he had adopted for the noun. 


In Electra 451, there is great difficulty about the sense of 
tnvd adttrapy Tpixa, Which Mr Jebb, with the scholiast, inter- 
prets, ‘ This neglected hair,’ avyynpav. Hesychius recognises the 
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word in adiTaph. avyynpa, where avyunpdy seems an obvious 
correction. The Schol. on Soph. records a variant Avrapz7, i.e. 
ixérwv tpiya, while others take adurapi to be the negation of 
this, ‘hair unfit for suppliant offering’; to which Mr Jebb 
very justly objects. 

There certainly were two wholly distinct words, Amapds, 
connected with Adzos, ‘grease, meaning ‘bright,’ shining, 
sleek, glossy, applied to Athens, (rais Aurapais év "APavais, 
from the colour of the marble, which has a kind of oily or 
fatty look when nearly new,) and so a fit epithet for well-kept 
hair; and Aizrapys, implying the notion of long-continued and 
earnest supplication and importunity, connected with AlwrecOas 
and AeAppevos. My contention is, that the two verses in 
Sophocles, 451—2, are interpolated, and are due to some late 
grammarian or transcriber who did not know the distinction. 
If Avzrapn was written, and intended as a synonym of Aimapay 
(as I suppose), it was td be expected that adap would be 
invented by those who had felt the difficulty. My belief is that 
the passage originally stood thus, 

av 6é 
Teovca Kpatos Boorpyywyv axpas hoBas 
Kapov taralvys, (cpixpa péev Tad, GAN Spuos,) 
aitod Te MpooTitvovea &c. 


The reason of the interpolation lay in the hyperthesis or incor- 
rect position of the te, a use which is very familiar to readers 
of Thucydides. The sense was, airod nuiy re podeiy avtov 
apwyov, Kat waid’ "Opéotny &c. Or, as in Aesch. Ag. 99, the 
Té may serve to connect the verb with the participle. It may 
be remarked, that faa in the sense of €#vn, a woman's girdle, 
occurs nowhere else in Attic Greek, but is an Homeric word to 
signify a flap or apron in the armature of a hoplite ; and lastly, 
that though the offering and even the burning of clothes for the 
use of the dead was a Greek practice, it is difficult to find any 
parallel to this alleged custom of hanging up a plain girdle 
or unembroidered waist-band as a propitiatory offering for a 
male hero deceased. 


F. A. P. 


NOTES ON SOPHOCLES. 9! 


Soph. did. Rex, 337, 338. 


Tepecias. opyny cuéurbo thy éunv, thy onv & duod 
vatovoay ov Karedes, GAN ene yeyess. 


I VENTURE respectfully to dissent from Dr Kennedy, when in 
the ‘Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, Vol. 1. p. 313, 
he gives his opinion, that Sophocles “uses cpy7 to imply a dis- 
position, provoking anger, and not anger itself.” To my mind 
the altercation has not proceeded far enough for any angry 
opyn to be remarked on Teiresias’s part, and thus far I agree 
with Dr Kennedy. But it seems to me that although Teiresias 
may play upon Cidipus’s word opyaveras, yet bis reference is 
rather to ateyxros and areAevtntos, as applied to himself, cog- 
nate qualities to which he asserts to be in Gidipus unknown to 
their possessor. Thus I should translate opyn simply ‘temper,’ 
as in Antig. 354, opyai acrvvopuor, and countless other passages. 
It will then refer to the obstinacy of Teiresias in refusing to an- 
swer and of Cidipus in persisting to ask questions, which must 
have an evil result. “You have found fault with my temper, 
but didn’t see that your own is next door to it, but are blaming 
me.” 600 vaioveay would mean literally ‘in the same house 
with it,’ or, as we say, ‘in the same boat with it.’ 


Soph. Cid. Rex, 476—482. 


gota yap vm’ aypiay 
trav ava avtpa Kat 
wéTpas, &TE TavpoOS 
péreos peréw moot ynpever, 
Ta pecoupara yas atrovoodivwv 
pavreia’ ta 8 ael 
CovTa wepirotaras. 
I think the words pércos peré@ modi ynpevwv ought to be 


taken in close connection with tadpos, as indicating the forlorn 
condition of a bull driven by a stronger one from the herd, and 
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thus in a state of widowhood. The condition of such a bull is 
described by Virgil, Georg. 111. 224—227 : 


“Nec mos bellantes una stabulare, sed alter 
Victus abit, longéque ignotis exulat oris, 
Multa gemens ignominiam plagasque superbi 
Victoris, tum quos amisit inultus amores.” 
[The same reference is given by Professor Campbell, whose 
work I had not seen when this note was written.] 


co 


Soph. Cid. Rex, 914—917. 
trpod yap alper Ovpov Oidirous aya 
AUTraLot Tavtoiaucw ovd oTroe avip 
Evyvous Ta KAW TOIS Tadal TExpaipETat, 
Grr’ éoti tod AéyovTos, ef PoBous Aéyot. 

Can a reference to anger satisfy the requirements of the 
context in the interpretation of the first line of the above pas- 
sage? Is there not rather a reference to the changeableness 
and inconsistency of a man who is.in the power of the last 
speaker, if he do but say something to frighten him? I should 
be inclined to paraphrase this first line with reference to the 
sense of weréwpos ‘at sea, and to translate: ‘(idipus has his 
mind too far at sea through all manner of annoying thoughts.’ 

[My interpretation has since been supported by a reference 
to Eurip. Iph. in A. 919, sent me on the proof: vpnrdhpwv por 


Oupos aiperat mrpocw. | 


Soph. Cid. Rex, 1084—1109. 
elmrep €yw pravtis elppim—als mrelora ovptraiver. 

The words aé ye occur twice in this chorus, and on the first 
occasion, i.e. in the strophe, involve a singular harshness of con- 
struction, there being no subject for the transitive verb av£eup, 
and its direct object being immediately afterwards the subject 
of the passive yopeverOar. Besides this the usual punctuation 
appears to me extremely clumsy, especially in the antistrophe, 
where it seems to make tay paxpatavev dependent upon tis, 
and to leave tes Ouyatnp completely out in the cold. 

In the strophe, therefore, I propose to read oé we.for oé ye, 
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thus supplying a subject for ave and mitigating the general 
harshness of the construction. 

I will transcribe the whole chorus with my emendation and 
suggested punctuation in hopes that both may commend them- 
selves to others, as this has done to myself. 

orp. elrep eyo pavris eiut 

Kal Kata yvopunv ispis, 

ov tov “Oduptrov arretpwy, 

@® KiOaipav, ovxére trav érépay 

WavoeAnvoy, wy ov vé pe Kab Twatpiwtay Oidizrov 

kai tpopov-xat uatép ave, 

Kal yopevecOar mrpds nudv- ds éminpa $épovra 
Tots nots Tupavvots. 

ine Doi col 5é tai dpéor’ ein. 

avT. Tis o€, TéKVOY, TIS O ETLKTE; 

TOY paxpaioveyv apa, 

Tlavés opecotBatao | 

mpoorenacbeio’, 7 oé yé Tes Ouyarip 

Aokiov; T@ yap whaxes aypovopor waoat pidar’ 

el’ 6 KuAdAnvns avacown, 

elf 6 Baxyetos Beds valwy én’ dxpov opéov eVpnua 

— -béEar’ ee Tov 
Nuwbév “EAsxcorviBeov, als mieiota cuprates 


“Tf I am a seer and intelligent in mind, no more during 
another month, O Cithzron, I swear it by Olympus, shalt thou 
be untried without my magnifying thee as the countryman and 
fosterer and mother of CHdipus, and without being honoured 
with processional dances by us, as bringing things pleasant to 
my sovereigns. And, Ieian Phebus, may these things be agree- 
able to thee! 

“Who, child, who was thy mother? Was it then some 
daughter of the divinities approached by mountain-traversing 
Pan or by Loxias?—for to him all the pasturage table-lands 
are dear—or was it the ruler of Cyllene or the Bacchic god 
dwelling on the mountain tops, who received the treasure-trove 
from one of the Heliconian nymphs, with whom he sporteth 
most?” 
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Soph. CEd. Rex, 1167, 1168. 
Beparoyv. trav Aalou roivyy tis qv yevvnpaTov. 
Oidirrous. 4 Sotdos 4 Keivou Tis eyyerns yeyas; 

It appears to me that the force of Cidipus’s question is en- 
tirely lost by the commentators, so far as I am acquainted with 
them. When the servant says that the child was one of Laius’s 
offspring, it seems to me absurd to suppose with Wunder, that 
yevynpata is used sensu singulart to include CEdipus’s whole 
houachold, both slaves and children. I would suggest that it is 
bettor to take eyyenjs as = ey yévet, and to refer SovAos to the 
atatua of an illegitimate child, the son of a slave. C&dipus’s 
question would then be: ‘Was it by birth a slave, or a legiti- 
mate mombeor of his family? Was it a Teucer or an Ajax? Was 
it an Ishmael or an Isaac?’ 

That I am not straining the force of éyyevys, I think, will be © 
plain from 1430 and 1431: 

Tos ey yéves yap Tayyery pardiol épay 

povors tT axovew evoeBas Eyer Kaka’ 
the sontimont of which is equivalent to the vulgar English pro- 
vorb, that a family ought to wash its dirty linen at home. 


Soph. Cid. Rex, 1419, 1420, 1421. 
Cedipus. oluos ré Sra A€Eopev mpds rév5" Ezros ; 
tis pos haveiras wiatts Evducos; Ta yap 
Tapos Wpos avtToy wavt ednipynyat Kaos. 
Hero vriotis is usually taken as a ‘ground of confidence, 
and I cannot say that this is wrong. Still the preceding line 
appears to me to indicate that the awiorss was somehow con- 
tained in the ézros, and therefore I would suggest, that miotis 
is used in the sense so frequent in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, where 
ai wiotes signify ‘the proofs,’ i.e. the means of producing per- 
suasion. ‘What means of inducing Creon miféoBat poe (1434) 
with regard to my request, dy émaira (1416), will be found for 
me, that is consistent with justice?’ 


[I find the reference to Aristotle also given by Professor 
Campbell.] 


A. H. WRATISLAW. 


ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF NHAYMO3%. 


BUTTMANYN, in § 81 of his Leaxilogus, speaks of an epithet of sleep 
which is found in the MSS. of Homer in twelve passages, and 
elsewhere in early poetry, only thrice in the Homeric Hymns. 
In spite of the traditional connexion with 7évs, Aristarchus the 
grammarian was so much puzzled by the initial v, that he in- 
vented a new derivation making the word synonymous with 
yyypetos; but such an epithet is otiose and even nonsensical in 
some of the Homeric passages, Further there is evidence of the 
existence of a form 7duuos in Simonides, Aleman, and epic 
writers. Buttmann’stheory isthat having the digamma (as F nds); 
when that useful letter dropped from the alphabet, persons as in 
other cases neglected to sound it, and put the separable v at the 
end of the word preceding it, if that word ended with a vowel, 
as is the case with the majority of instances in Homer where it 
occurs. The commonest collocation is éye Fydupyos virvos, which 
when the digamma was lost would be written for euphony éyey 
HOuLOS VIrvos. 

Physiologists, no doubt, could give a clearer account of this 
insertion of the separable n to avoid hiatus: but any one who tries 
the experiment will, I think, find that this is the easiest liquid 
to produce with the smallest exertion of the tongue after the 
enunciation of a vowel through the frame of the mouth. That 
the Greeks found it so, is notorious to every urchin who, passing 
from the stage of amo under the mild rule of his governess, 
begins to have presentiments of turtw, when in the first sheet 
of his grammar he shudders at v trapaywytxov sive épedxvorixor. 
This letter at last became a regular parasite and such forms as 
elrrev and éoriy are found even before words beginning with a 
consonant in MSS. of the Greek Testament from the 4th century 
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onwards, the earliest MSS. being the most constant in retaining 
it as Mr Scrivener says (Introd. to Critictsm of N. T., p. 414), 
- premising that it was originally an integral part of the forms. 
In English we have now but few final variations; but among 
them we have an for a, and in poetry thine, mine, for thy, my 
before a vowel. This last word was originally min, the possess- 
ive case of the first personal pronoun. 

The fickleness of use is curiously exemplified in the Book of 
Common Prayer, where, in the first sentence of the proper 
collect of Easter week, ‘thine only-begotten Son’ is printed for 
the Sunday, and ‘thy only-begotten Son,’ for the Monday and 
Tuesday’. 

Now we may observe farther that this euphonic n has a 
tendency to coalesce with the succeeding word. We know that 
some half-dozen years ago Mr Toole used to amuse the audience 
of the Adelphi with ‘a Nornble tale,’ we also know that it is 
very easy to speak of ‘a norange and anegg.’ Itisstrange how- 
ever that the original word was norange which (as Mr Skeat 
tells me) comes through the Spanish navanja from the Arabic 
ndrandg, and lost the n in French, by a false derivation as 
malum aurantium, the golden apple. On the other hand naye 
is found in early English (e.g. Morte Arthure, quoted by 
Halliwell) as a corruption of an aye, an egg. 

There is no lack of instances in English where final conso- 
nants are transferred to the initials of words which were used 
frequently to follow them. 

I have known children amuse themselves with making a 
word’s head out of its tail, for, like the slave in Aristophanes’ play 
who said podwpev auto Kateraywy truxvor, they will repeat the 
name Alice quickly until 1t becomes Sally. We get several 
instances of the final s of one word becoming attached to another 
in the sibilant which represents the possessive termination of a 
word suppressed from some half feeling of reverence and trans- 
ferred to the next word in the oaths which are found so fre- 
quently in plays of the 17th and novels of the 18th century: 


1 A similar variation may be ob- the Sunday are varied as ‘ Jesu Christ’ 
served in the proper collect of Whit- for the two days following. 
suntide. The words ‘Jesus Christ’ of 
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the s being frequently modified into z: and in one case even an 
extra 7 1s foisted in ‘for they say odd’s nouns’ according to Mrs 
Quickly. Mr Skeat has given me an instance of the reverse 
process where spunk the older form of the word finch has gone 
through a previous stage of losing its initial s. 

Again we have instances of an adventitious » in several 
familiar names. Nan for Anne, Nell for Ellen, Ned for Edward, 
Noll for Olver, Numps for Humphrey ; and Grose in his Provin- 
cial Glossary (ed. 1790) gives ‘Nickin, Nikey or Nizey, a diminu- 
tive of Isaac.’ It must have been by a similar conspiracy of 
vocal organs that Huripus has been metamorphosed into Vegro- 
pont. Other words I have found in comparatively late writing. 

‘Mother's nonly son’ in Cradock’s epilogue to Goldsmith’s 
She Stoops to Conquer, which came too late to be spoken. 

‘Into his nown Country,’ [Eachard’s] Speculum Crape-Gow- 
norum, or, A Looking-Glass for the Young Academicks, 1682. 
Nawen-is still given in the Craven Glossary. 

I think I have seen the word naunt for mine aunt, though I 
cannot find it in the dictionaries. Nuncle is of course familiar 
from Shakespeare, and is said by Halliwell to be still in use. 
He gives in his dictionary another word meaning uncle; neme 
(following thy and my in MSS. Cantabb. quoted by him): surely 
this is another instance of the same phenomenon; eme or eyme 
being an equivalent for Oheim (A. S. Edm), common enough in 
the poem of Wallace by Henry the Minstrel in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. 

In the ballad ‘Clavers and his Highlandmen’ relating to 
Killicrankie, 1689, ‘But her nain-sell, wi’ mony a knock, Cried, 
“Furich, whigs awa’, man.”’ Jacobite Songs, Maurice Ogle, 
1871, p. 5. Nonce is perhaps rather an archaism preserved by 
such ‘conceited’ writers as C. Lamb. It was originally for then 
anes = for the once. 

The following provincialisms are collected from Halliwell. 
Nangnail, a hangnail. Nannle-berries, anberries, warts’ or ex- 
crescences. Nappern, an apron (Northern and also early). 
Neen, the eyes (Yorkshire), nynon was an. older form. N7/, an 

1 Should we compare with this, ‘It is such another Nan /’? 
a _ Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 3. 
Journal of Philology. vot. v. vd 
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if (Somerset). Nobby-colt (Gloucestershire) is perhaps an hobby 
colt. Nunc, a large lump or thick piece (South) I should connect 
with hunk or hunch. 

Obsolete forms are; nal¢, alehouse. At then ale is com- 
monly written at the nale, and then even at nale, or atten ale, 
or atte nale; all these forms being (as Mr Skeat says) used 
indiscriminately, then being a later form of the dative tham. 
Nall, for an awl, the tool, is found in Tusser and in a writer 
rather later in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Ni, a brood of pheasants. This being a word more often 
spoken than written, it is not easy to decide between the rival 
claims of eye and the form with an initial n. 

Nias, an eyas, a young hawk (Cotgrave). Nares however 
suspects a connexion with the French nzavs. 

_ © Nigit an ideot.’ (Grose, Prov. Glossary.) 

Nikle is a curious word for icicle in Promptorium Parvulorum. 

Ningle, for mine ingle, or favourite, in old plays. 

Nort, hurt (Gawayne). 

Noke, an oak. (Nominale MS.) atte noke = atten oke. 

Norloge, a clock (sbid.). 

Numbles, the umbles or entrails of a deer. 


Mr Skeat gives the following instances of the transference of 
n from William of Palerne (reprinted by him for the Harly Eng. 
Text Soctety). 

(1) pan fond he nest and no neis, J. 83 (non ei3 = no egg). 

(2) amoynement anon sche made, J. 186. [Autolycus uses 
the participle ’nointed in the Winter's Tale; but that is an ab- 
breviated form of anointed. | 

(3) alle my noper, J. 458 (all mine other). 

(4) lacche mein pi narmes, J. 666 (clasp me in thine arms). 

(5) Yuister neue, /. 2160 (yestern eve, as in gestern, hesternus). 


We even find pink neyes = pinken eyes. The reference for 
this has been given in Notes and Queries by Mr Skeat in a note 
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on piggesnie (pigges ye=pig’s eye), a term of endearment in 
Chaucer, Udall’s Rowster Dorster iii. 4, &c. 

There are two remarkable words which I have noticed in 
Sir John Maundevile’s Voiage and Traueile (about 1350). ‘“Thei 
maken a maner of hissynge, as a Neddre dothe’ (cap.19). It 1s 
natural to suppose that a Neddre is a corruption or change from 
an adder. It appears however from the existence of the A. S. 
neddre, the German Natter (and the Latin natriz), that the 
form with the n (which is still current in the north of England, 
Halliwell) was the earlier. 

On the other hand Sir John Mandevile tells how in the con- 
vent of Mount Sinai ‘ne entrethe not no Flye ne Todes ne Ewies, 
ne suche foule venymouse Bestes, ne Ly3s ne Flees, be the 
Myracle of God and of oure Lady.’ The word ewt corresponds 
with the A. S. efete: but the point about it which I would re- 
mark is that we now have two parallel forms, one with the n 
attached from the indefinite article, the other without; I mean 
of course newt and eft. 

Mr Skeat tells me of three words which, like adder, have 
probably lost the initial. Orange has already been mentioned: 
augur =naugur; A. S. nafu the nave of a wheel, gar a spear or 
borer; thus augur means a nave-borer, whence the alternative 
name a centre-bit. 

umpire, O. Fr. nompair the uneven or odd man, who settled 
a dispute between a pair of others: here nom =~non, the n be- 
coming m before p. 

Again the negative ne is apt to coalesce with the following 
word in such cases as not=wot not; nist =wist not; nas = wae 
not, &c., &c. 

There is some evidence of a similar process in the case of 
other letters: as the ton and the tother for that one and that other. 

Also dapple gray is thought by some to be equivalent to 
apple or pomely gray as Chaucer calls it. 

But it is clear that n is the letter most subject to this kind 
of transmigration. 


CHR. WORDSWORTH, Junior. 


7—2 
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Since writing the above my attention has been drawn to two 
philological essays by the late J.C. Hare, which were printed 
many years since and recently issued by Professor Mayor. The 
latter of the essays, that on Words corrupted by False Analogy 
or False Derivation, contains a passage (pp. 36—38) on the 
question in hand. One word which I had overlooked is there 
mentioned, an ouch, or a nouche, a ‘broche,’ the second being 
perhaps the original form (L. L. nocia, nosca, nusca; O. G. 
niischin). 


PHILOSTRATUS VIT. SOPH. I 22 § 2. 


CoBeT in Mnemosyne 1873 p. 212 among corrupt passages 
of Philostratus, as printed in Kayser’s last edition (in Teubner’s 
bibliotheca), notices one, which he partly emends by one easy 
and certain conjecture, but confesses that a further remedy is 
required: ‘ Aliquid dispicio p. 523 [of Olearius] ov ydp dv arote 
Ovnra vopicbeln ta avOparrea ovdé Sidaxta & éwabopev et penn 
cuvetroMtevero avOporros. Hoc unum video requiri: ¢ MH 
punen cuvetrodtevero: reliqua corrigat qui poterit.’ The 
words ovdé Sidaxra & emadomen suggest the required correction : 
read ov yap dy tote MaOHTA vopicbeln Ta avOparrea ovdé bi- 
Santa & éuabopev et pur) vpn ocuvetrodtevero avOparross. 


JOHN E. B, MAYOR 
29 July, 1873, 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, 


Edited, with marginal references, various readings, notes and ap- 
pendices, By Henry Hayman, D.D., Head Master of Rugby 
School. Vol. 11. Books vii. to xii. 


IT would really seem that the world will never be tired of the 
“ Homeric controversy.” At the very time when attacks are 
being made upon the study of Greek, as a part of a liberal 
education in our schools and universities, new translations of 
Homer are being multiplied, antl new editions of the text are 
following each other, taking up and discussing with unabated 
interest the old inquiry, “Who was Homer?” The second 
volume of Dr Hayman’s Odyssey has deservedly attracted a 
good deal of attention. It is the work of a most painstaking 
scholar, is replete with information on almost every conceivable 
department of Homeric learning; it is even chivalrously con- 
servative as,against the “destructive” theory of Wolf and his 
followers: it is almost exhaustive in self-illustration, ¢.e. in the 
collection and comparison of Homeric passages; and lastly, it 
is written in a beautifully clear, unpedantic, and interesting 
style, especially in the Appendices. These, or most of these, 
points, will be acknowledged by all as high merits. If, in 
logical argument and inference, the long and really important 
Preface appears somewhat strained and far-fetched in its plead- 
ings, we may attribute this rather to an excess of zeal in 
proving the genuineness of the Homeric poems against all 
assailants, than from any conscious unfairness or inability to 
grasp the subject in its widest range. The author deals at 
considerable length with a series of arguments that have of 
late been brought to bear against the claim of the Iliad and 
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the Odyssey, in their present form, to an antiquity greater 
than about the middle of the fifth century B.c. By their 
present form is not meant their entire composition, but their com- 
pilation and adaptation, and to a considerable extent even their 
reconstruction, out of really old materials, ¢.e. out of a much 
larger mass of unwritten epic poetry, that can be proved to have 
been current under the general name of “Homer” in the times 
of Pindar, Herodotus, and the tragic writers. Dr Hayman’s 
Preface extends to more than 130 pages, and it touches on and 
discusses so many topics, that it becomes rather a difficulty how 
to reply to it as a whole, in a somewhat limited space. Dr 
Hayman addresses himself principally to a categorical answer 
to the doubts and difficulties as to the commonly received date 
of these poems, put forward in the paper on this subject, pub- 
lished by the Cambridge Philosophical Society’, He does not 
grant the force of the objections as a whole, z.¢. as a cumulative 
and presumptive argument: he disputes the correctness of some 
of the statements; and he is not deterred from asserting his 
belief in the genuineness of the poems by the antecedent im- 
probabilities that are brought against it. 

It is a curious feature of the Homeric controversy, that 
many of the arguments employed on either side are like 
two-edged weapons. They cut both ways, and deal havoc 
according to the training of the combatant. It is rather a 
favourite argument of Dr Hayman’s to show, that the same 
reasons for bringing the Homeric poems (as we have them) 
down to so late a date as the “writing period,” or about the 
Platonic age, may be used to prove them much later still. 
Whether the hint, or brief and even casual mention of an 
incident, in those poems, in itself furnishes, as one party con- 
tends, an inference that it came from a late epitomiser of 
older, fuller, and generally familiar stories; or, as the other 
party maintains, it was the original story, of which others 
(e.g. the tales in the Greek tragedies) were later develop- 
ments,—the “cookings from Homer,” ‘Opunpouv reuayn, as 
Aeschylus is said to have called them,—is a question that ad- 


1 On the comparatively late date and Odyssey. (Vol. x1. Part ii. of the 
and composite character of our Iliad Transactions.) 
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mits, of course, of no definite settlement. We can only reason 
on probabilities; on the known analogies of myths and 
legendary ballads, and on the practice, as far as we know it, of 
rhapsodes and the composers of oral narratives. To take 
one example; the “Afvoe in Il. tv. 23—6 are called a “just 
race”; they are mentioned as such in Herod. Iv. 28—6, and 
in a fragment of Aeschylus, somewhat earlier (frag. 184, 
Dind.). In all these places they may have been adopted in- 
dependently from the rhapsodists or the anecdotes of Aoyorrotol, 
who had heard tales of some happy far-distant clime, where 
people neither stole nor wronged each other,—a kind of “Salt 
Lake” Utah, where everybody was as good as possible. Cer- 
tainly Dr Hayman is not justified in saying that “the myth 
in Aeschylus’ time had grown to embrace further their special 
exemption from the necessity of tillmg the ground” (ovre 
yaronos téuvet SixedXX’ apoupayv). This correlation between 
sin and labour, we need hardly remind Dr Hayman, is older 
than Aeschylus. 

In answer to the objection, that our present Homeric texts 
contain the merest fragments of the tale of Troy which we 
know to have been current 450 B.c., and therefore that what 
we call Homer could not have been the Homer of the age of 
the Greek Tragics; Dr Hayman replies, that this is no valid 
argument, because Homer himself may have been an epitomist 
from earlier ballads; and that the subjects of the Tragedies 
on the Troica were the residue rejected by the Homer of 
B.C. 850. But how can he, how can any one, explain away 
the patent and undisputed fact, that these supposed émn arro- . 
Gera, or rejected epics, were so much better known and so 
far more popular than an Iliad or an Odyssey, even four 
centuries later? What can we think of the “divine Homer,” 
and of his alleged influence over the thought and poetry of 
Hellas, if after his poems had existed in nearly their present 
shape, for four centuries, they had not superseded those very 
different versions of the story which we find so persistently in 
Pindar, the Tragics, and the works of the vase-painters ? 

Still less satisfactory is Dr Hayman’s answer to the argu- 
ment of lateness founded on the generally virtuous and amiable 
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character of the Homeric characters, especially the women. 
It had been remarked, that whereas the tragics generally de- 
pict these characters, and especially that of Helen, in a bad 
light, there 18 much less of villany and immorality, if not of 
the mere savageries of war, in the Homeric account. And it 
has hence been argued, that the superstitious fear of speaking 
evil of Helen, (the penalty of which, as Plato tells us, was 
believed to be blindness,) and the general progress of a more 
advanced and philosophic age, would fairly well account for 
this in a late compiler; while the Tragics generally seem to 
have followed the older and more “sensational” account. Dr 
Hayman seems to have visions of a real golden age, and to 
believe in the general declension of the human race from 
virtue to vice; in other words, in the general chastity and vir- 
tue of primeval people. He concludes therefore that Homer’s 
“experience of human nature was confined to a period before 
certain infamous vices existed.” The tragics, he thinks, ought 
by the same argument to make their “Homeric” characters 
amiable ; whereas it is certain that their conception of Helen, 
of Menelaus, Ulysses, was as bad as possible. Is it likely, we 
ask, if Homer really depicted his characters as virtuous B.C. 
850, and if the Iliad and Odyssey were really known and 
regarded as of paramount authority four centuries afterwards, 
that the same characters should have turned out vicious in the 
hands of the Tragics? Or that, if the friendship of Achilles 
and Patroclus was as disinterested as we read of it in the Ihad, 
Aeschylus should have plainly described it as a relation be- 
tween the heroes that was anything but reputable? Plato, in 
the Symposium, says AicyvAos PAvapeit,—that it is an idle 
tale. Dr Hayman does not see that in Plato’s age the Iliad 
and the Odyssey had become the standard “Homer,” and 
everything was tested by the poems as they were then ac- 
cepted in their written and literary form. The simple expla-- 
nation, then, of this discrepancy in the tragic and the epic 
accounts is, that the tragics followed the earlier and still 
generally popular conceptions, and either had not or knew 
not the Homer in which they are polished and adorned with 
@ varnish of virtue. The argument, per se, may be worth 
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little; but it proceeds on a course of reasoning that is perfectly 
consistent with the theory of a late compilation. 
It is a fact of the greatest interest, and one that must 
bear with almost crushing weight on the Homeric controversy, 
that no less than sixteen of the extant Greek tragedies, and 
fifty-eight of those now lost, but the titles and (to some extent) 
the subjects of which are known, refer to events and cha- 
racters in the Trojan war, but are not, with very few excep- 
tions, identical with those treated and described in the Iliad © 
and the Odyssey. Dr Hayman labours to show, that the pro- 
portion of those which can be referred to those poems (or, as 
the advocates of the other side would with equal justice say, 
“to subjects included in or alluded to in those poems,”) has 
been somewhat understated ; z.¢. that out of the seventy-four 
tragedies on the Troica, not half a dozen or so, but twenty, 
may with probability be regarded as founded on our Homeric 
texts. But Dr Hayman has not fully appreciated the point 
held in view in the compilation of the above list; which was 
to show, that these plays could not have been borrowed directly 
from our Homer, even though a few of them touched on some 
topics alluded to in the Iliad or the Odyssey. For instance, 
the”Omdwy xpicts, attributed to Aeschylus, must have followed 
some poem, very celebrated at that period, that detailed the 
anger of Ajax, and his subsequent suicide, in consequence of 
the unfair award of the arms of Achilles to Ulysses. “Some 
poem,” we say, because no absolute reliance can be placed 
on the alleged authorship of epics that were included with 
our Homer in the “Cyclus” of much later times. There can 
hardly be a doubt that all were, in the time of the tragics, the 
common stock of the rhapsodes, and were called by the com- 
mon name of “Homer.” We are sure of this, viz. that re- 
course was not had to “our Homer” for the subjects and 
materials of the drama. The Ajax, and in part, the Phi- 
loctetes, of Sophocles, are directly founded on the legend, 
which is merely alluded to in the briefest and most incidental 
manner In the eleventh book of the Odyssey. Precisely the 
same may be said of the tale of the Wooden Horse, the 
capture and burning of Troy, the death of Achilles, his fight 
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with Memnon, and many other tales, which are so scantily 
alluded to in our texts that we are morally certain the tragics 
never took them from the “Homer” that Dr Hayman believes 
was their sole ultimate source. We may add, that in his 
effort to enlarge the list of “Homeric” tragedies, he rests on 
little more than the merest assumption that such plays as the 
Proteus, the Ostologi, the Philoctetes, had reference to actual 
scenes in the Iliad or the Odyssey. He has overlooked, too, 
the fact, that the Myrmidons, the "Exropos Avrpa, and the 
WVuyooracva, were not omitted, but expressly included by the 
compiler, in his list of tragedies referring to subjects in the 
Iliad. The same is true of the ‘Enévns dpray?, the “EnXévns 
atraitnots, the ’Ayaiav avAdoyos, the Navowaa, none of which 
were omitted, but the subjects of all were duly considered and 
discussed in their bearing on the Homeric question. On the 
whole, and in round numbers, it may fairly be granted that 
a dozen out of seventy Greek plays can be connected more or 
less clearly with our present Homeric texts. : 

The truth 1s, however, that the general question is not in 
the slightest degree affected by the precise number,—be it six, 
or ten, or twenty,—of Greek plays and of painted Greek 
vases representing Trojan scenes, that exhibit subjects com- 
mon to them and to our Homeric texts. We are no nearer 
the proof that, because the subjects are in common, therefore 
Pindar, or the tragics, or the vase-painters, took them out of 
our Homeric texts. There is still a total absence of proof that, 
in the present form of those epics, they possessed them at all. 
The fact, at all events, is established by the most conclusive 
evidence, that our Homer was not in B.c. 450 the Homer, to 
which every other composer or “Cyclic” writer was held se- 
condary and inferior. The contrary must, in reason, be admitted, 
that if these poems did then exist in their present form, or 
nearly so, they were much less known, much less cared for, 
‘much less i ore vulgi, than other legends of the Troica. No 
special pleading can ever overturn this primary and all-impor- 
tant fact. And whether the language of Homer is the genuine 
early lonic, or merely embodies a number of traditional metrical 
words and forms, worked up with many comparative modern- 
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isms, many omitted and some spurious digammas, and even with 
some pseydoarchaic or imitative words; is a question that must 
be dealt with in rigid connexion with the foregoing facts. 

The popular doctrine, repeated and enforced by Dr Hay- 
man, that the Greek Tragedies contained Trojan legends “ de- 
veloped by post-Homeric manipulation,” is, we contend, nothing 
more than assumption. “The Cyclic poets” (he says, § xxI.) 
“supplied the dramatists with what they wanted, and the 
latter turned it to account, and so far set aside as antiquated 
the simpler Homeric forms of their legendary themes.” And 
this, he goes so far as to say, “instead of proving the modern- 
ness, directly suggests the antiquity of our Homer.” 

In fact, Dr Hayman forces the argument from its natural 
course, to suit his own view of the matter. To take a single 
example: the celebrated account of the shield of Achilles in 
Iliad XVIII. is nowhere ever alluded to by any writer earlier’ 
than Plato, who cites (Phileb. p. 48) a verse from that book, 
about the “sweetness of revenge,” so that we have therein a 
reasonable presumption (though nothing more) that he also 
had the description of the shield made by Hephaestus for 
Achilles. But, in the Electra of Euripides (445 seqq.) we have 
the description, and quite a different one, of the original shield, 
given by the gods to Peleus as a marriage-gift (Il. xviii. 84), 
and lost by being lent to Patroclus. It is curious to find 
Dr Hayman confounding these wholly different stories; of 
which that in Euripides, from its place in the story, is likely 
to have been the earlier one. He asks (§ LXXXIII.) “where in 
the Iliad have we any more than one suit of divine armour, 
viz. that of Il. xvii. ascribed to Achilles?” The mention of 
the original suit, and the capture of it by Hector, may be 
called the theme of the two preceding books, Dr Hayman’s 
remark therefore (in the note on § xXxIII.) loses all force, as 
a baseless assumption: “ We know that Euripides gives Achilles 
a shield remarkably unlike the one given in I]. 2; although 
this part of the Iliad must certainly have been current in his 
time.” Where, we ask, is the proof of this? It certainly can- 
not be drawn from the fact that Séjocev assumes the Attic con- 

1 The Scutum Heroulis, falsely attributed to Hesiod, we knowingly except. 
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traction Sjcev (Il. xviit. 100, Ar. Ran. 266), that réAos is used 
in the wholly mistaken sense of réAos (544), or that Aivov 
aeidew, “to sing the Linus” (570)—a strange anachronism— 
should have to be evaded by the non-natural interpretation of 
Alvoy “a lute-string.” We might go further, and ask, where, 
in all the extant plays of Euripides, can we lay our hands 
upon a single passage that can be shown to have been borrowed 
or adapted from our Iliad? And if so, where is the proof, or 
even the ground of inference, that Euripides knew of the Iliad 
at all? Dr Hayman thinks it so obvious that he must have 
known it, that he says (p. xxiv.) the destructive argument 
proves too much; “because it proves that our Iliad and 
Odyssey were not generally known in the time of Euripides. 
A conclusion which seems to me to need no refutation.” We 
can only say, that if such a statement were even made (which 
it has not been), a refutation of it would be more difficult than 
Dr Hayman supposes. The very verses he quotes on his title- 
page from the Troades of Euripides, while they show, as pas- 
sages in Aristophanes show, that the tale of Ulysses’ wander- 
ings, in some form, was familiar to the Athenians at that period, 
do not in the least prove that the Odyssey then existed in its 
present complete and continuous state. 

Again, we think Dr Hayman does not deal quite fairly 
(Pref. § XXIX.—XXXV.) with the negative argument derived from 
the general absence of “Homeric,” but not of Trojan, scenes 
from the earlier painted vases, which are supposed to claim an 
antiquity of five centuries or even more before the Christian 
era. Their evidence is most important: for if it can be shown 
that they very rarely treat of any scene described in our 
Homeric texts, then at least there is good ground for believing 
that they regarded other poems and other legends as of greater 
authority, or at least preferred them as more generally known. 
So far as we know, their evidence in this respect coincides 
entirely and most remarkably with the tragic writers. Dr 
Hayman contends that local interest would so far prevail, that 
general scenes from the Iliad or the Odyssey might have been 
omitted from the list of popular subjects of representation. 
The force of the argument on the other side really turns on the 
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fact, that the artists did represent very frequently, even prima- 
rily, scenes from the Troica, but not those in the Iliad or the 
Odyssey, though they are sometimes briefly hinted at in those 
poems, e.g. the “Judgment of Paris,” or the “Marriage of 
Peleus.” The “local” theory has no weight. These artists 
selected such scenes as were most familiar to all from the 
recitations of the rhapsodists; and, if they did not get these 
scenes out of our present Homer, they either did not know 
him, or they meant by that name something very different from 
what we mean, or they regarded ‘“‘non-Homeric” stories about 
Troy as of more general interest. 

The famous “Chest of Cypselus,” supposed by Pausanias to 
be really archaic,—albeit his judgment is not by any means to 
be trusted absolutely in this matter,—is claimed by Dr Hayman 
on the one hand, as it is by his opponents on the other, in 
proof of the Homeric or non-Homeric character of the Trojan 
legends of the period. The date is thought by Dr Hayman to 
be “probably as old as 600 B.c.,”"—an opinion worth nothing at 
all, as we have not. the chest to examine, and as we know that 
Pausanias, like Herodotus and very many others, was ex- 
tremely credulous about pretended antiquities, of which he 
had no critical knowledge. Anyhow, we get little out of 
this chest in favour of Homer as we now know him; the duel 
of Ajax and Hector was a hackneyed subject with the vase- 
painters; that of Coon or Iphidamas and Agamemnon finds its 
place in the eleventh Iliad; Thetis receiving the arms for her 
son may refer to a non-Homeric story, that the arms of Peleus 
were conveyed to him across the sea by the Nereids (Kur. 
El. 442); while Odysseus and Circe, Nausicaa and her hand- 
maids, are undoubtedly stories found in our Odyssey, and we 
cannot deny that, (assuming the poem as then existing in some 
form, which no one wishes to deny,) they may have been taken 
directly from it. But then on this very chest there was a con- 
siderable preponderance of subjects from the Troica nof in our 
Homer. Here then, as everywhere, there crops up the un- 
questioned existence of other than Homeric ballads, that appa- 
rently had a decided precedence in popularity. Dr Hayman 
concludes, with more subtlety, we think, than honesty of con- 
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viction, from the silence of Pausanias about other written 
poems in his time (about A.D. 150), that he “regarded the 
Homeric poems as already current, when other incidents repre- 
sented on the chest floated in legend only.” The mistake is to 
make the opinions (supposing even that he held them) of a 
man living nearly a thousand years after the supposed “ Homer,” 
any evidence as to what was the real source of the Troica of 
early art and of the early tragedies. For Pausanias, quite as a 
matter of course, attributed them, as far as he possibly could, 
to the Homer of the day,—the Homer as we have it. 

It would take a great space to discuss this most important 
topic, the evidence of the Greek vases. Dr Hayman has 
attempted at considerable length to show that a fair num- 
ber of them do represent scenes from our Homeric poems. 
The contention on the other side is, that extremely few of the 
really archaic vases now known to exist (and the aggregate 
number even of these is great) have paintings that can be 
assigned to our texts. It is evident, too, that even these prove 
nothing more than that the scenes they represent have been 
preserved in our Homer, supposing it to be a later composite 
text. Some of the vast mass of tales and legends about Troy 
must have found a place in an Iliad and an Odyssey, even if 
compiled in as late an age as that of Quintus Smyrnaeus, who 
lived in the fourth century after Christ. His extant poem is in 
fact an epitome of the stories not embodied in, though probably 
quite as old as, the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Dr Hayman takes too much on trust the supposed antiquity 
of the “Lamberg Vases,” published in part in two vols, by 
Mr Laborde. Vases with written names seldom perhaps reach 
an antiquity of B.c. 500; and there are good reasons for think- 
ing that, in the style of the writing, they are not unfrequently 
“pseudo-archaic.” When Dr Hayman specifies ten subjects in 
this volume, which he says “correspond with scenes from our 
Thad and Odyssey” (§ XLvI.), he merely guesses at the subjects 
of four, which may equally well mean something quite different; 
three are the commonest of subjects, sung, probably, by nearly 
every rhapsodist that ever rehearsed “Homer” at all, viz. the 
combat of Achilles and Hector, or Hector and Ajax. No one 
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ever doubted that such stories go back to a possibly great an- 
tiquity. But, because they find a place in our Iliad, they do | 
not tend to prove that it is a composition of B.c. 850. 

But, even granting these vase-paintings the antiquity that is 
claimed for them, we say of them, as of the “Chest of Cypselus,” 
that they do at least conclusively prove this, that our Homer had . 
no claim whatever in those early times to be the primary or para- 
mount authority, or indeed in any way the source, of the history 
of the Trojan war. For they are so mixed up with non-Homeric 
Troica (call them “Cyclic” subjects, or what not) that it is as 
plain as anything can be that subjects such as those said to 
have been treated by Stasinus, Arctinus, Lesches, Agias, &c., 
the “Cypria,” the ‘IXiov Ilépous, the “Return of the Heroes,” 
were all “Homer” alike. The vast mass of orally recited epics 
had settled down at some period not long before Plato’s time 
into a written “Tliad” and “Odyssey”; and then only they took 
a permanent precedence over the rest, which however, as we 
have said, lingered on till quite late times, with the reproach 
and almost the contempt unjustly attaching to them, of being 
merely “ post-Homeric” imitations. Everything not in the Ihad 
and the Odyssey was palmed off on a “scriptor Cyclicus.” 

We may further illustrate this position, (which it is most 
important fully to expound, though, we fear, at the risk of some 
tediousness) from the famous “ Francois vase,” found at Chiusi 
in 1845. Mr Dennis, in his “Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria” 
(11. pp. 99, 115), calls this fine amphora “an Iliad, or rather an 
Achilleid, in pottery, for its subjects have especial reference to 
the great hero of the Trojan War, from the youthful deeds of 
his father, and the marriage of his parents, down to his own 
death, interspersed with mythological episodes.” It is now pre- 
served at Florence, and is referred to the second, or later-archaic, 
Greek style,—the figures being black, tinted with white and 
red, on the yellow ground of the clay. It was fairly, perhaps, 
to be regarded as not later than B.C. 500, the style of writing 
being very old, and in part Bovorpogndov. Thus the maker's 
name is KAITIA> (qu. KPITIA>?) ME ET'PA®SEN (back- 
wards), and EPMOTIMOS ME IIOIEZEN. When Mr Dennis 
called this “(an Iliad or rather an Achilleid,” he expressed a 
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consciousness of the fact, that it was impossible to suppose its 
details were borrowed from our Iliad. Thus we have 


1. Ajax bearing the body of Achilles. 

2. Battle of Centaurs and Lapithae. 

3. The Calydonian hunt. 

4, Funeral games in honour of Patroclus, with five cars 
and the names of the drivers. . 

5. Marriage of Peleus and Thetis. 

6. Achilles pursuing Troilus. Hector and Polites issuing 
from the gates of Troy for the protection of their brother — 
(Troilus). 

7. Return of Hephaestus to heaven. 

8. Pygmies mounted on goats encountering the cranes. 

Of all these subjects, only No. 4 can fairly claim to be a sub- 
ject from our Iliad. For it is perfectly fair to argue, that the 
slight allusions to the Centaurs, the Pygmies (111.6), and the Caly- 
donian hunt (Il. rx.), show clear indications of being épitomised 
from much fuller and older stories, such as these paintings were 
meant to illustrate. But critics of Dr Hayman’s school persist 
in arguing, that because some scenes are common to early vase- 
paintings and to our Iliad, therefore the paintings must have 
been taken from our [liad. We contend that this is a non- 
sequitur In every sense. 


The large intermixture of apparently modern (t.e. compara- 
tively modern) words with undoubtedly archaic forms and 
phrases in our texts, has been alleged as a presumptive argu- 
ment that our texts cannot claim a genuine antiquity. Dr 
Hayman endeavours to answer the objection at great length. 
He compares the diction of Hesiod, -Archilochus, Tyrtaeus, 
Theognis, &c., and says, ‘in no one of these will there be found 
any less degree of modernism than in our Homer.” That is not 
to the point, even if so vague a statement could be proved. By 
the “modernisms” of Homer it is meant, that a large class of 
words appear in our Homer which, so far as we can judge from 
the most careful study of the progressive development of the 
language (¢.g. of such very marked differences as exist between 
the language of Thucydides and Demosthenes or Plato), belong 
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to quite an advanced period of epic composition. Such are, 
colloquial formulae such as oré pév, dré dé, for “sometimes”; 
verbs like xeAnrtitew, atiypatery, icatev, amraritey, waite, 
ayoptatew, épativev, &c.; such medial forms as peyarilec Oat, 
arnkrivecOat, érayAaicicbat, oiviterOar, &c., and a number of 
medical and anatomical terms, as KotuAndwv, mpoTtpnots, KUETIS, 
&c., evidently much more suitable to the age of Hippocrates 
than to that of warlike heroes. This question, it is admitted, 
must turn largely on the intuitive feeling for the language 
which none but very good scholars can hope to possess. If any 
one believes that the Greeks of B.c. 850 had such a term as 
xedntife “to ride on horseback,” we cannot, of course, prove 
him to be in the wrong, though we may think him rather cre- 
dulous. This is one of those presumptive arguments which 
have a cumulative rather than a special or isolated force. An 
Tonic diction, such as that of Herodotus, of B.c. 450, would be, 
in a prose writer, the natural and uniform language; but in an 
old poem recast or remodelled at about the same period, it 
would be largely mixed up with archaic words. These archaic 
words, being all conveniently metrical, would form the stock-in- 
trade of all the early poets; and thus Dr Hayman has only lost 
his Jabour in drawing up long lists of passages (§§ XLVIII.—LXII.) 
in other writers which contain the same “ Homeric” phrases. 
Obviously, this does not in the least prove that they took them 
from “our Homer.” It is just as tenable a view (as has already 
been said of the vase-paintings), that all came from a common 
source, viz. from a large mass of orally recited epics very long 
anterior to the period of a written literature. 

It is singular that, with all his anxiety to establish the ge- 
nuine antiquity of the Homeric poems as we now have them, 
Dr Hayman yet makes admissions that go nearly as far as the 
very objections he is endeavouring to meet. All they allege is, 
that our Homeric texts are a compilation from, and to some 
extent a remodelling of, early epics that had become well-nigh 
obsolete and more or less obscure in the period of a written 
literature about B.c. 450. He says (p. lxxix.), “I believe that 
our Homeric poems continued for no few centuries liable to the 
caprices of rhapsodists, adding, omitting, recombining, and re- 
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arranging, as best suited their immediate purpose.” But, what 
others attribute to the efforts of a literary age, ie. the first 
committing of these poems, in a continuous and dramatic form, 
to writing, Dr Hayman attributes, with much less probability, 
as we think, to the “interests of the rhapsodists.” So difficult 
it is, in our times, to detach our minds from the idea of written 
lectures and written sermons. We know (if only from Plato's 
Ton) that memory was the very point on which these rhapso- 
dists prided themselves most. Can we conceive them sitting 
at home and conning over MSS. at any early period of Greek 
life ? 

The fact, then, is perfectly undeniable, that Pindar and the 
tragic writers did not in the main follow our Homer. They had 
a “Homer,” and they used his supposed poems, But he was 
something very different indeed from our Homer. Dr Hayman 
meets this difficulty by a kind of quibble; he replies, that “no 
direct reference occurs in Pindar and the older writers to the 
Cyclic any more than to the Homeric poems.” Of course not: 
they had no idea of any author but Homer. And his attempt 
to account for the very secondary and partial repute in which 
our version of the tale of Troy was held (supposing it then to 
have existed in nearly its present shape), is weak. Great poets, 
he argues, are not appreciated at first, and require a philosophic 
period for their true merits to be discerned. Thus he would 
explain the fact, that out of more than forty allusions to the 
Troica in Pindar, only about six can in any way be connected 
with our texts. Even supposing that, by stretching probabili- 
ties somewhat far, not six, but ten Homeric episodes could be 
recognised in Pindar, the argument is not materially affected. 

To recapitulate briefly ; in the fifth century B.c. the tale of 
Troy was the fertile source of poetry and art, when poetry and 
art existed in their fullest and finest development. We look 
round to recognise the “divine Homer,” and we find him not, 
except here and there under circumstances which are perfectly 
compatible with the late compilation of such poems as we have 
been accustomed to attribute to him. 


(To be continued.) 


ARISTOTELIA. 


Eth. Nic. v. 1135 6 33.—6 & éwiBovrevcas ove ayvoet dare 
6 pev oleras adixcicOat, 6 & ov av & &x mpoatpécews Bran, 
adixel. 


ARISTOTLE is speaking here of acts done under the impulse of 
anger and not denied by the agent, who believes himself to 
have been justified in what he did. But who is the ériBou- 
Aevoas, and how can an angry man be said to work insidiously 
against his enemy? The difficulty has been deemed so serious 
that Sir A. Grant has recourse to what may be termed an heroic 
remedy, that of giving ér:Bouvdevey a meaning not: recognized 
by the lexicons. Mr H. Richards, also, m a former volume of 
this Journal (Iv. p. 154), is led to devise an entirely new way of 
taking the passage, on the ground mainly that 6 émiBovdevoas 
cannot in any sense be identified with o opyoeis. “It is hard 
to see (he says) how o émtBovrevoas can apply to a man ex- 
pressly said to act ov« é« mpovoias, especially if we compare VII. 
6, 3 [1149 b 14] 6 pév ody Oupddns ove ériBovdos. If he nurses 
his anger and plots vengeance at his leisure, he must lose his 
character of 6 Ouz@ mow.” On this I would remark that the 
passage in Book vil. need not be taken into aceount: 6 Ouy@ 
movwy is hardly the same thing as 6 @uuwdys, and there is 
no manifest inconsistency in saying “passionate men are not 
treacherous,” and in intimating the possibility of a man nursing 
his wrath and plotting vengeance at his leisure. It would be 
strange if the legal mind of antiquity failed to recognise so ob- 
vious a fact as the case of a man who acts from anger and yet 
postpones his vengeance: Plato certainly has a great deal to 
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say about it in Book 1x. of the Laws, where the punishment of 
homicide is under discussion. One who slays another in anger is 
to pay the penalty for involuntary homicide and also to go into 
exile for two or three years, according as he commits the deed 
without or with premeditation :—6 8 dupe pév, pet eriBovrjrs 
5é xreivas TA ey GAXa Kata Tov mpocbev ad, tpia Sé ern, Ka- 
Oarrep Grepos Ehevrye Ta Sv0, hevyétw (p. 867 C). 


Eth. Eud. ii. 1225 6 1.—6Soxe? 8) évayriov elvat td Exovotov 
T® axovalw, kal TO eidora 4 Ov ) © 9 OU Evexa’ eviote yap olde 
° ® } ov GB aod evexa’ eviore ydp 
ef / 9 > >] vA 3 Ul b] > @& 4 gd e 
fey Ort TaTHp, GAN ovy iva aroxKteivn GAN iva cwoy, OoTTEp al 
Tlevcdbes, srou ds OTe ev Tropa, AAN ws Pidrtpov Kal olvov, 76 8 
RY K@vEelov. T@ ayvoovvte Kal dv Kai @ Kat 6. 


This passage, on the voluntariness of actions, is still (as 
-Bonitz said of it thirty years ago) ‘locus manifesto corruptus.’ 
I observe that both Fritzsche and Spengel (Aristot. Stud. ii. 
p- 16) keep the dative ayvoodvrt, not seeing that the form of 
the sentence (doxet évaytiov elvat 76 eidéTa TH ayvootvta Tpat- 
Tey) imperatively demands the accusative. But what are we 
to do with the #rou ws in the parenthesis? If we refuse to 
follow Fritzsche who tampers with what is sound, and content 
ourselves with writing 7 ré @ for the corrupt 7roe ws, the place 
will be intelligible enough :— 


5 A“ 5 \ 9 4 9 \ ie , A 9 d A \ fd , 
oxet 87 évaytiov elvat To Exovotov TO axovalyp Kal TO €iddTa 
7 Ov 7 @ 7 ov evexa (evioTe yap olde ev Ste Tatip, GAN ovy iva 
atoxteivn GAN iva owon, @aotep ai IleAades’ ) TO @ OTe per 

, 9 > ¢ \ A + > 4 a 3 le) 
Toppa, AAN ws PirTpoy Kal olvov, Td S Hv KevELov) TH ayvoodyTa 
Kal oy Kal ® Kal 6, 


Pol, iti. 14, 1285 a 7.—atrn peév oby 4 Bactreia olov otpa- 
THYyla Tis avTOKpaTwp Kal aldios Eat KTElvaL yap OU KUpLoS, Et 
pn EN TINI BAZIAEIAI, xaOarep éri trav dpyaiwv év tais 
ToveuiKats e£odors ev yerpos vou. Snrot 5 “Ounpos’ 6 yap ’Aya- 
peuvov KaKas ev axovwy nreiyeTo év Tais éxxdnoiats, éFeAOov- 
Tov Oé Kal KTelvat KUpLos HV. Aéyet youu “dv Oé x’ éyov atravevbe 
payns <hevyovra vonaw >, ov of dpxiov éoocirar huyéey xKvvas 
75 olwvous. map yap éuot Oavatos.” One of the many ways of 
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dealing with the parenthetical ef ux év rw Bacireda is to omit 
the last word and make the clause in its curtailed form mean, 
“except in certain cases,” ausser in gewissen Fallen, as Bernays 
puts it. I would suggest, however, that if we eliminate any- 
thing, it should be the little word tii, which looks like an 
_ interpolation intended to soften down the obvious absurdity of 
the traditional text; and further, that in év Bacide/a a couple 
of letters have been lost. An infinitesimal change in accord- 
ance with well-known paleographical precedents will then yield 
the following result :— 


ENBASIAEIAI = EN * KA * EIJAEJA®. 


That is to say, &vexa SecAvas—a reading which the quotation 
from Homer seems to render indispensable. The strange sug- 
gestion of Schmidt (& mu SeA/g), and the still stranger one of 
Lindau (év tw Bia SeXias), involve the same idea. | 


Poet. iv. 1448 6 25.—oi wév yap cemvorepes Tas Karas emt- 
pobvto mrpakes Kal Tas TeV ToLoVTMY, ot Oé EvTEAgTTEpOL TAs TOY 
davrwv, rpetor oyous trovowvres, @omep ETEPOI tmvous Kal 
eyKopia. 

Ought we not to read Grepos for Erepor? A similar correc- 
tion is required in ch. xi. also (1452 b 3) :—ézel 87 9 avayve- 
piots Tiwar éortiy avayvepiols, ai ev Oatépov mpos Tov Etepov 
povov, Grav 7 Snros arepos [vulg. Erepos] ris éorw. 


iv. 1449 @ 7.—16 pedv ody émioxotreiy dp’ &yeu [so Vahlen] 
7409 1) Tpaypola ois elSeoty ixavas 7) ov, avTo Te Ka’ avtro KPI- 
NETAI EINAI «atl pos ra Oéatrpa, ddXos Noyos. 


For xpiveras eiva:, or rather xpiverat 7 vai, the reading of 
A°, I would write simply xpiva:, on the hypothesis that the vul- 
gate implies an earlier stage in the manuscript tradition in 
which xpiverat was corrected by the superscription of nvat, the 
intention of the corrector being to restore xpyvat, 1.€. Kpivas. 
From Spengel’s contemptuous note I learn that this suggestion 
has been anticipated by (if I understand him rightly) Forcham- 
mer, who appears to give a slightly different explanation of the 
genesis of the common reading. | | 
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v. 1449 a 38.—7 5é xop@dia 5: TO wn orrovdakeobar éf 
dpyns éhabev’ nal yap Xopdy kop@mddy oyré rrore 6 dpywv éaxev, 
GX eerovral joap, 

For cap@dev we ought perhaps to read capodd. 


v. 1449 b 4.—ris 8é arpécwra amédSwxev 9 mpodcyous 7) ANON 
UToxpitav Kal doa ToladTa nyvonrat. To dé uvOous trovety ’Eri- 
xappos Kal Dopyuis. To pev eF dpyns ex Buerias AAOev, trav Se 
"AOnvnow Kparns mpa@ros npEev x.7.d. 

The asyndeton in the sentence rd pév €£ apyis is, to say 
the least, suspicious, and moreover, as the text now stands, ’Ezri* 
Happos Kai Pops is without a verb; for it is manifestly impos- 
sible to say rd pvOouvs trotety amédocay. Susemihl accordingly 
would have us omit "Eiyapyos xai Pops asa gloss; but there 
is another alternative, and that is, to suppose these words to be 
out of place. Improbable as this hypothesis may seem at first 
sight, I believe the truth of it to be all but demonstrated by the 
fact that the erydite Themistius must have had this very passage 
in view when he wrote the following (Orat. xxvii. p. 337 A) :— 


ovdey lows kwdver Ta Tap éErépois apynv AaBovta Treiovos 
omovons Tap adAols TYyyavery. rel Kai Kwpmdia TO WadaLov 
npEato wey ex Bexerlas’ éxeiOev yap yornyv Eriyapmos 
te kat Doppos KadrAtov Sé ’AOnvale cuvnuEéndn [AOn- 
pnow nv&EnOn?). 

I¢ is Themistius also, we must remember, who has preserved 
for us the valuable Aristotelian fragment about Thespis, which 
so aptly fits mto another well-known gap (in ch. iv.) in the 
miserably mutilated book which has come down to us. 


vi. 1449 6 36.—The conclusion that every tragedy is made 
up of six elements is the complex result of two separate argu- 
ments, each establishing the existence of three elements; the 
first treating of the music, scenery, and language in a drama; 
the second of the plot (u86os), characters (70n), and thought 
(Stavora). The second argument runs, or ought to run, as 
follows:—the fact which the drama seeks to counterfeit is 
action (7pafis): action, howeyer, implies agents with qualities 
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intellectual and moral: in a play, then, the action, %.e. the 
story conceived in an abstract or general form [xaddov, as 
Arist. says in @ later Ch.], is represented by the pos or plot, 
while the purely personal or individual element is supplied by 
the dramatis personae introduced. But to get this sense out 
of Aristotle’s words we must not only emend but also supple- 
ment the existing text :— 


émet 5é wpakeds dors ulunois, mparretat Se vrd Tiwwy Tpar- 
aTOvTMV, OUS avaryKy Wolovs Twas elvat KaTAa Te TO 400s Kal THY 
Siavoray (Sua yap tovTwy Kal tds mpdkes elval papev roids 
Twas, wépuxe 8 aitia Svo tov mpakewy civar Savoia Kat 760s, 
Kat Kata ravtas Kal Tuyyavouvct Kal aTroTvyyavovet Taytes) 
gore 5y THs wey mpakews 6 piOos 4 piunots TOv Sé wparTor- 
tov ta On Kal 4 Stdvota RAéyw yap pdOov rodTov THY 
ovvOeow Tay Wpaypatwv, TA Sé 7On K.T.d. 


I agree, therefore, with M. Thurot in considering the paren- 
thesis to extend to aavres, and with Vahlen in writing méduxe 
8 for the common reading vépuxey. My reasons, however, are 
not identical with Vahlen’s, for I regard the méuxe dé as a 
sort of afterthought suggested by the preceding qayév, the 
appeal being in the first case to language and in the second to 
the nature of things. And, in accordance with Eucken’s view, 
I write gorse 57 for the manuscript gor: dé, to shew that the 
apodosis begins at this point. As for the clause which I have 
provisionally introduced, I believe the insertion of it or some- 
thing similar to be required by both sense and grammar. It 
certainly saves us from the necessity of finding an antithesis to 
THs pev mpakews in wédpuxe dé or ta 5é 70, Bnd moreover gives 
the following string of definitions the justification they at pre- 
sent lack. 


vi. 1450 6 12.—Having discussed three of the six elements 
in a play, wiz. the pi0os, 70n and dsavora, Aristotle proceeds 
to say :-— | 

téraptrov 5¢ trav MEN AOTON 7 rékis (Aéyo 56,...reEw 
evar THY Sia Tis dvopacias épunvelay...) rev 5é Nova [wéurrrov} 
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} pédoTrola péyiotov Tav HovopaTav’ 7 Se dus ~ruyaywycKoy 
fev, atexyvorartoy 6é Kal Kota oiKEloy THS TolnTLKTs. 


After expunging éurroy (or rather wéyre) as a marginal 
gloss, there still remains the difficulty to find something for 
TeV pev AGyoy to stand in antithesis to. These words can 
hardly be opposed to the parenthetical Aéyw 5é, nor yet to 
tov 5é Aowra@v: in the latter case the logical coherence would 
be a pure illusion, as we may easily see by examining the bare 
framework of the sentence: rétaprov tay pév Aoywv 7 Aé€kts, 
trav Sé Aourav n peArotrola Kai yn OYus. There is in fact no 
grammatical opposition to be discerned’ here, but there is 
nevertheless a real one. The four elements first enumerated, 
the 000s, 700s, dudvova and Aé£s enter into a drama as a purely 
literary work, as a thing to be read [comp. Poet. xxvi.] and 
not seen or heard. For raév pwev Aoywv, therefore, I propose to 
read Tay ev oye. 


vii. 1451 a 3.—Speaking of the length of the tragic plot 
Aristotle argues that the limit in one direction is fixed by the 
circumstance that the whole must be evyvnudvevror, just as in 
material things (@ov xal array mpayywa 8 auvéornxev Ex TwWov) 
the possibility of beauty depends on the whole being evovy- 
omtov. The argument is then summarized thus :— 


date Set xabarep ert trav ZOMATON kal éri trav Ssov 
Eye pev peyeOos, rodro Sé evavvorrroy elvat, o’Tw Kal él Tov 
pvOwy Eve pév unjxos TovTo Sé evuynpovevtov elvat, 


Ueberweg wishes to substitute oynuatwv for cwpatov, but 
the cuvécrnxev which precedes suggests a very different word, 
namely, cvoTnparov. 


vii. 1451 a@ 6.—rod S¢ pnxovs Gpos 6 fev [so Bursian] apos 
rods @yavas Kab tiv alaOnow ov tis Téyvns eoTiv’ ef ydp Bet 
éxarov Tpaywdias aywviterOat, mpds KreYvdpas ay nywvilorto, 
@otrep Tore Kat adrotre DAZIN. 

If aywviterOa, said of the dramatic poet, retains its etymo- 
logical meaning of to compete or contend for a prize, we might 
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surely expect the dative tpayS/ais here, as one certainly would 
with the kindred words avrayovitecOa: and vixav. As for the 
parenthetical @o7ep aoré Kal addoTé acw, the clause is one | 
of such notorious obscurity that Hermann proposed +o transfer 
it to a more suitable place in the next Chapter. We may 
keep it where it is, however, if we alter a letter or two and 
write dddor’ eidbacw. 


xxiv. 1459 6 34.—In a discussion on narrative poetry (Sunyn- 
fatixn jeiunows) and the special fitness of the hexameter for 
this form of literature, we read :— 


TO yap npwiKdy oTagime@Tatov Kal oyxwdéoTaTOV TOY LéTPOV 
€oriv. 810 nal yAwrras Kal petapopas Séyeras padtora’ TepitTh 
yap xan Sinynparixn pipnots Tov ddAwv. 


I do not see any meaning in the xal before 9 Sunynuarixy 
and suspect that a word has dropped out. Perhaps we should 
restore, wepttT7) yap Kav tavrais 7 Sunynuatinn pimnow Tov 
adXwv. 


xxv. 1461 a 34.—o08t H OF parser dy tis vroraBou, cata 
THY KaTavTiKpd 7 as ‘ANavew réyeL. 


The 4 os after wd) (which no one has hitherto succeeded in 
explaining) I take to be a dittographia of the 7 ws in the next 
line. | 


xxvi. 1461 6 27.—The question as to the comparative worth 
of Tragedy and Epic poetry turns mainly on the point, Which 
of the two implies the better public? Tragedy, it may be 
urged, addresses an uncultivated audience (pds avAous) whose 
dulness is the recognized excuse for the exaggerated style of 
acting now in vogue (es yap ov« aicbavopévav, av uy avTos 
mpooO7, ToAAnY Kivnow KivodvTat): whereas the Epic addresses 
a higher and more select class (apés Ocatds émueeis), This 
being the general meaning, it would seem that the omission of 
a, word has not a little confused the sense of the opening of the 


argument :— 
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el yap 4 HrTov doptiKn Bertiwv, roavtn 5 1 wpos BeXTious 
Gearas éotw act [so Vahlen], Alay S7drov ort 4 Gravra pipoupéervy 
goprixn’ ws yap ov« aicQavopévav, av jn K.T.A. 

Ought we not to read mpés azravra (ue. mpos Tos TYYOVTAS) 
in lieu of dtravta ? 


TWO PASSAGES IN PLATO'S REPUBLIC. 


v. 476 A.—xat tepl Sixatoy Kai adixov Kal ayabod nai Kaxod 
A , A bf “A , e 3 , , N \ 
Kal TavTov Tav elday qépt 6 avTds AOyos’ avTO péev ev ExacToV 
elvat, TH 5 Tav pakewy nal cwparwv Kal ANAHAON xowovia 
Twavraxov pavraloueva ToANG haiverBar Exacrov. 


WHAT meaniag can we attaeh to aAAjAwy here? The recent 
laterpreters seem to acquiesce pretty unanimously in Stall- 
baum’s view that there is an allusion to the xowwvia or union 
of Ideas with one another maintained in the Sophist. But the 
maatter is not quite so clear as Stallbaum imagines. (1) The 
Sophist (if Plato’s) must be a good deal later than the Re- 
public. (2) The chronological objection apart, the inhuman 
ebscurity which Stallbaum tacitly attributes to his author is 
sufficient to condemn his explanation as too recondite and far- 
fetched for the present passage. (3) If legitimate, the reference 
to the Sophist is not to the point. In the Sophist Plato, no 
doubt, talks of a xowwvia of Idea with Idea, but the result of 
the union is still something Ideal ; the process belongs from first 
to last to an eternal world of abstract metaphysical relations: 
we are not told or led to infer that, because Motion (for in- 
etance) partakes of Identity and Difference (ravrod cai Oarépov), 
the union immediately renders Motion, Identity, and Difference 
phenomenal, and gives them a-sort of secondary existence among 
the things of sense. But the xowwvia of Rep. v. makes the 
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Ideas phenomenal: the whole motive for the argument, in fact, 
is to assert with all possible emphasis the dualism between dvra 
and daivoueva, and thus define the Philosopher as distinct from 
the ¢:rAodo£os or believer in phenomena. (4) Is it eredible 
that Plato conceives ‘bodies, actions, and Ideas,’ to be an ex- 
haustive account of things capable of participating in Ideas, 
z.e. of having predicates; or that we can be expected to find 
such a statement intelligible without some slight assistance or 
elucidation? My suspicion is that, just as the series of Ideas 
is cut short with the brief wavrwv trav eidav cépt, the list of 
concrete things participating in Ideas must end with an equally 
comprehensive expression, and that the true reading accordingly 
is not GAAyjA@y but GAX adAXAwv—the general sense being, ‘it is 
by their union with bodies, actions, and so forth, that Ideas 
come to be phenomenalized, and thereby appear many. It is 
satisfactory to see that Dr Badham (Pref. to the Phaedrus) also 
pronounces a\Andwv corrupt, though I am unable to accept his. 
suggestion GAAy aAAoyp as the right one. 


vil, 533 E—Summing up the discussion at the end of 
Book vi., Socrates reminds us that 6savota was the name there 
given to the faculty employed in the abstract sciences: the 
name, however, he forthwith adds, is a very unimportant 
matter :— 


gots 5, ws euol Soxel, ov mepi dvoatos audicByryots, ots 
TOTOVTM@Y TrépL oKeYLS Gowy nuly mpoKeitar. Ov ydp avy, Edn. 
GX 0 dv povoy Syrot pos thy Ew cadynveia & A€yets ev Ypuyh. 
"Apéoxer your, nv 8 eyo, K.7.r. 

So runs the passage in the Ziirich text, which deviates frona 
Par. A only so far as to add @ before Aéyesrs. The words adr’ 
o—puy7 are the despair of critics; Schneider and Stallbaum, 
for instance, omit the offending elause altogether, in preference 
to accepting emendations like those proposed by Steinhart and 
K. F. Hermann. The latter, who wishes to read mpos tiv é&o 
capnveray & Néyer ev Yruyn apxécet, overlooks the circumstance 
that cadynveva must still mean what it meant in Book VI.; that 
it 18, therefore, a psychological term denoting ‘clearness of con- 
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ception’—the correlative in the subject of aA7eva in the object 
of knowledge (Rep. vi. 511 E). As for apxéoes, the addition is 
unnecessary, if we suppose Socrates to interrupt his interlocutor 
and take the word out of his mouth by breaking in with his 
own, apécxet youv: a similar involuntary aposiopesis is found in 
Rep. iv. 439 A: gore 5é Syrov Sixvos—; "Eywye, 7 5 os* mapa- 
tos ye. As a possible source of the manifest confusion in this 
passage, I would suggest that zpos is a corruption of mds, and 
that the original reading was something like the following :— 


GAN 6 dv povov Syrot thy ew, mas Exer cadnvelas & réyeLs 
éy spuyn— Apéoxer yobv, nv & éya, «7.2. 


I. BYWATER. 


THE MSS. OF SOPHOCLES. 


(For some account of the MSS. treated of in this paper the, reader 
is referred to the ‘Note on the MSS.’ appended to the edition of 
the Text of Sophocles just published by the Oxford Clarendon 
Press.) * 


_ Wit the work of collating the MSS. of the great classical 
authors ever be completed? It is not in itself an endless task, 
but it is a laborious and ungrateful one, and those who have 
sufficient interest in the subjéct are either unqualified for this 
special function or are engaged in other labours. 

It may be of some service, if one, who cannot himself hope 
to accomplish much in this direction, should be able to con- 
vince those who in this respect are better situated, that some- 
thing still remains to be done, and that they must not be too 
easily persuaded that a sufficient approximation to complete- 
ness has been made—ixavas 76n éyeuv. 

In the case of Sophocles there has arisen a hindrance of a 
peculiar kind. Since the publication of Elmsley’s collation of 
the Medicean (or chief Laurentian) MS. in 1826, the belief has 
been gaining ground that this MS. is the veritable archetype 
of all the rest, and that the variations from it which are found 
in later MSS. are without exception the result either of fortui- 
tous error, or of conjecture, or of both. Of course, if this ig 
true, the only help afforded by the ‘apographa,’ as the more 
recent MSS. are now styled, is that trifling quota which Byzan- 
tine scholarship, through its peculiar difference, may have been 
able to add to the criticism of other ages. It would hardly be 
worth while to thresh the waggon-load for the sake of the 
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amount and quality of grain which might be got from this, 
But for even a single grain of authentic tradition it would be 
well worth while. 

1. Cobet’? in 1847, perhaps following a hint of Elmsley’s, 
first enunciated the supposed fact, which Dindorf has since 
avowedly, though not always consistently, made his rule of 
criticism. Even if their verdict should not have unqualified 
confirmation in the end, we certainly owe to it one great boon, 
in the collation of the chief MS. made by Duebner for Din- 
dorf’s Oxford edition of 1860, the only complete collation of the 
seven plays in any MS. which has ever been made public, of we 
except other collations of the same MS. 

The grounds of their opinion are briefly the following. 

All the MSS. of Sophocles that have been examined, in- 
cluding L. a. (the Medicean), are found to agree in manifest 
errors, of which the important ones are indeed much less 
frequent than in the case of Aeschylus, but the slight blemishes, 
often proved to be such by the metre, are very numerous. 
Not to multiply instances, it would be a welcome surprise to 
find a MS. which in O. T. 258 should give érel xupd and 
not émixup@ (or emixovpe), or which in Aj. 406 had some 
intelligible and metrical reading instead of tots 8 6uod wédas: 
one which in El. 691 did not drag in the pentathlon in defiance 
of sense and metre, or in Tr. 840 were free from véooou @ bro, or 
in Philoct. 862 had something more harmonious and significant 
than opd, Brére, xaipta POéyyer (or POéyyou). Even if it be 
granted that a closer study of the language tends to reduce the 
number of loct desperat: in the MS. text, there must always 
remain enough to justify the conclusion that all existing MSS. 
are derived from one MS., and one probably not of great 
antiquity, although many of its errors may have descended (as 
we know from citations in the case of some) from a very early 
time. 

All scholars who have even looked into the matter must be 
so far agreed, and they must also be agreed that the archetype 
of our present text of Sophocles, whether more or less ancient, 


1 De Arte Interpretandi, Leyden, 1847. 
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must have been far more sound than that from which the 
Medicean Aeschylus was taken’. 

2. At this point there enters a presumption drawn from 
the analogous position of the text of Aeschylus. In the case 
of Aeschylus there exists positive proof that, with two exceptions, 
all other copies, at least of the Agamemnon, are derived from 
the Medicean. All but two have two great lacunez, omitting 
Ag. 310—1066, and Ag. 1160—Choeph. 9. And in the latter 
case the two outer leaves of the quaternion, that should con- 
tain the missing part, remain, proving that it was there at first, 
as clearly as the husk shows where the chesnut has been. Here 
therefore we are on the ground of fact. But some caution is 
necessary, or we shall step off it again. For are we certain 
that when the first transcript of the Medicean MS. was made, 
there may not have been other copies of the minor sylloge 
(Prom.,8.c. T., Persae), or of some single play (say the S. c. T.), 
and if these existed, are we certain that they were not used ? 
This must be ascertained through the examination of each play 
separately, and M. Merkel?* is to be commended for the caution 
of his proceeding in making every page the subject of a sepa- 
rate investigation. Then before applying the analogy to 
Sophocles it would be well to inquire how far the two MSS., 
which are certainly not derived from the Medicean in its 
present state, give evidence of a different text. If they do not, — 
may we safely assume that their originals were copied from the 
Medicean before the earliest of the other extant copies, i.e. in 
the twelfth or early in the thirteenth century? This assertion 
has been made, but I am not aware that it has ever been sub- 
jected to thorough criticism.* 

Before leaving the Medicean Aeschylus, some prevailing mis- 


1 The derivation of all existing MSS. 
from one archetype, which, even if 
not extant, cannot be proved to be 
very ancient, is common to several of 
the greatest writers. Does it show 
the tyrannical authority at some epoch 
of one great name, in giving currency 
to one recension and to one only, 


until the traces of all others were lost? 

2 Italienische Handschriften von 
Aeschylus. 

8 See a valuable series of papers on 
the Medicean MS. of Aeschylus by W. 
Dindorf in Leutsch’s Philologus for 
1862, 8. Also the Preface to his Lexi- 
con Aeschyleum. 
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conceptions should be removed. The Aeschylus has formed part 
of the same volume with the Sophocles from very early timés, 
if we are right in tracing the hand of one of the early correc- 
tors throughout, but it is not by the same hand as the Sopho- 
cles, nor on membrane of the same quality. The Sophocles is 
all in one hand (not unlike that of the Ravenna Aristophanes), 
and is written continuously, except that there is a break before 
the Oedipus Coloneus.(which comes last), as if this play had 
been copied from a different original’, Then comes the 
Aeschylus, which appears to have been at one time a separate 
volume—first the Persae, to 1. 705, in a hand resembling the 
Sophocles; then the rest of Aeschylus (with the lacunz) in a 
totally different hand, which M. Merkel thinks earlier, and on 
thicker vellum; then the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius 
in a hand (or hands) more resembling the Sophocles again*. 
I mention this, because the frequent reference to the Medicean 
as one MS., has tended to obscure the differences between the 
fortunes of the two great tragic writers. 

3. The controversy really turns upon the question whether 
the variants of the later MSS. are without exception such as can 
be probably attributed to subsequent emendation or deprava- 
tion. The common errors, let them be ever so numerous, only 
go to prove a common archetype. The existence of MS. ‘con- 
jectures’ by no means implies that these all originated with 
one of the MSS. in which they are found. And one strong 
instance of a reading which cannot fairly be accounted for 
except by authentic tradition, will raise a fair presumption 
that others, which by themselves would not have seemed be- 
yond the range of Byzantine conjecture, are also traditional. 
For, assuming for a moment the hypothesis of a lost archetype, 
what might we reasonably expect if it were discovered? Of 


1 The same thing happens in L.b. under a great blot, there is a colophon 
with the Trachiniae; one of several (in what hand I cannot say), which 
reasons for doubting the opinion of some one may still be able to read. I 
Dindorf that this MS. (with its pecu- have often tried, and always with the 
liar errors) was copied directly from same result, indicating the tenth of 
L. & September, a.p. 1000. 

2 At the end of the Apollonius, 
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course it would have all the errors which are universal in our 
present MSS., barring a few accidental coincidences. If it were 
any gain to us, it would have some new readings, which for their 
intrinsic excellence we should immediately adopt against all 
our present MSS., and it would decide, in doubtful places, 
which of two readings was only a recent invention. It would 
also, perhaps, in some instances, confirm the witness of a later 
MS. against that of the earliest which we have now. But 
these instances would probably be very few, because in each case 
the probability of the early copy having preserved the reading 
of the archetype-would greatly preponderate over the probability 
of the later copy having done so. The question for us is, 
whether we have any grounds for supposing that even a few 
readings of the later MSS. come from an earlier source than 
any now existing MS. It is a question which hardly admits of 
demonstration, depending as it does on a delicate balance of 
probabilities. 

a, If 1. 800 of the Oedipus Tyrannus is a genuine line, 
then no MS. of Sophocles written before the middle of the four- 
teenth century is wholly derived from L.a. For experts are — 
agreed that this line, of which there is otherwise no trace in 
L. a., was written on the margin of that MS. either late in the 
fourteenth or early in the fifteenth century. Is the line, then, 
genuine? M. Dindorf has recourse to his favourite hypothesis - 
of interpolation. The verse was, as he believes, the invention 
of some scribe of the twelfth century, which found immediate 
and universal acceptance. It most certainly deserved it. For 
how natural and touching is the expression of confidence re- 
peated before the critical disclosure! How solemn the pause 
before the conclusion of the line! How essential that at this 
point of all others Oed. should add the epithet rpimdjs, and 
not speak vaguely of ‘this (part of the?) way’! And if we 
assume further that a previous lacuna has thus been happily 
supplied, by some one who caught at least the general meaning, 
how strange that a line so indispensable to the context that it 
is universally accepted as soon as suggested should ever have 
been lost! 

8. But there may have been more than one copy of the 
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Oedipus Tyrannus even when L.a. was the sole repository of 

the other plays. The following instances of sound readings 

due to later MSS. are certainly less striking than the one 

already mentioned, but it seems less probable that they should 

be due to Byzantine conjecture than to continuous tradition :— 

and it should be remembered that the burden of proof rests 

with those who assert that in the twelfth century there was 

only one available MS. of Sophocles:— 

O. C. 945, xdvaryvov, Par. A. xdvavdpov, L. a. 

Ant. 29, d«davorov atadoy, most MSS. dradov dxdAavortor, 

, L. a. 

— 235, Sedpaypévos, Par. E., Ven. 472 mg., Aug. b. mg. . 
wempaywevos, L.a. meppayyévos. Par. A. 

— 886, eis déov, most MSS. els wéoor, L. a. 

— 757, «Avew, most MSS. Aéyew, L.a. 

Aj. 28, véwe, Par. A., Ven. 468 M*. rpére, L. a. 

— 205, 6 Sewos péyas, Ven. 468. 0 dSecvds 6 péyas, L. a. 

— 546, ov rovde, Par. A., Ven. 467, 472, M* mg. ov 
Tovee, L. a. 

— 1011, 7diov, Ven. 467. ihéwv, Lia. tScov, c. gl. ofxetov, 
Ven. 472. yp. #dcov, L. a. mg., hand of 15th century. 

Phil. 220, vavtir@ wAdtyn, most MSS. xax qoias watpas, L.a. 

Trach. 331, GAAnv...Avanv, Par. A. dAvinyv...AvTny, Lia. Dol- 
anv...Avmny, cett. 


Of a somewhat different character is the reading in 


El. 1804, de€aiunv, Ven. 472, Palat. Ven. 468 mg., Dresden 
mg. reFaiunv, L. a. Bovroipuny, cett. 


The force of some of these instances consists in their being 
found in the majority of MSS., others are commended by their 
excellence, which can hardly be due to the invention of Byzan- 
tine scribes. And the probability of this is further lessened 
when a reading which had rested on a single MS. is found in 
several. 

The reading of L. a: in Phil. 220 is similar to the early 
variants which appear in the scholia and in the hand of the 
diorthotes on the mg. of L.a. The reading vavtiAw mAary is 
extremely probable (cf. mas 6é ce vaitas | jyayov of the 
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Odyssey), while Nauck’s conjecture «ax wolas tiyns weakens 
the important emphasis on tives and anticipates the question 
which comes more naturally a few lines below. (The conjec- 
ture however has considerable merit, esp. comparing |. 305, 
TOAANG yap Tade, x.7.r., Philoctetes assuming that some misfor- 
tune has brought them to the isle.) 

On Aj. 1011 it is important to observe the intermediate 
reading iévoyv with the attempted explanation occurring in a 
MS. of the 14th century. Can the writer or the scholiast of this 
MS. have known of the reading iAéwv? Acdpaypévos in Ant. 235, 
though occurring in very few MSS., is manifestly right. Cf. I. 
x11. 393. It was misunderstood by one scholiast, who explains 
it by vevixnuévos, while another rightly explains it by avrecAnp- 
pévos. But when once lost, could Byzantine criticism have 
restored it from these hints, and from the reading zrempaypévos, 
when the more obvious zreppaypévos was close at hand 2 

deEaiunv. is also manifestly right, and it appears from the 
corruption in L.a., as well as from the reading BovAoipuny, that 
the idiom, which is familiar to us from Plat. Phil., &c., was 
not obvious to the medieval scribes. Hence, while the appear- 
ance of deEaiuny in a few MSS. may possibly be ascribed to con- 
jecture or even to chance, it appears more probable that it has 
come down from an uncorrupted source. 

y. It remains to inquire whether the errors of the later 
MSS. are without exception such as may be most probably 
referred to a period subsequent to the 11th century, and to 
copies made from a MS. such as L.a. Many of the errors in 
L. a. itself are such as oceur in uncial MSS. or happen in 
deciphering uncial characters. Are any of the mistakes of the 
later MSS. of this kind? The following amongst other in- 
stances deserve at least to be considered. 


. Jat pov 
w for o and vice versa ......0.'T. 200 rupdopav, Flor. I. 
Aj. 223 ai@wvos, Flor. I. 
O. T. 771 tocovrdv, Flor. I. 
El. 163 por@vra, Ven. 468. 
Aj. 811 yopauer, Ven. 468. 
» 926 orepeddpov, Ven. 472. 
9—2 
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w for o and vice versa.,....Phil. 226 aarnypiopévev, Flor. I’. 
@forr ,, » » Aj. 805 avOnrIlous, Ven. 468, 467, M*. 
(avrodtous, Ven. 472). 
O. T. 827 xakétpe we, Flor. @. 
O. T. 670 amroarnvat, Par. 2884. 
El. 1156 radr’ o, Ven. 468. 
éfordr ,, » » ©. T. 186 duavéos, Par. 2884. 
eforo , ” » Phil. 350 Oavévros, Flor. 1. 
El. 205 oide, Flor. 1. 
El. 222 AaGouw’, Ven. 468, Flor. T. A. 
El. 370 wadess, Flor. A. 
El. 1378 “Eyer wor, Ven. 468. 
OQ. T. 11 OéXovtes, Flor. A. 
afore ,, ” » El. 757 «calavtes, Ven. 468. 
: Aj. 768 xataxtnoer’, Ven. 468. 
El. 632 @toaz (yp. Ode), Flor. T. 
O. T. 158 ypucaias, Flor. A. 
O, T. 635 éraroyvvecOa, Flor. A. 


In one instance we have almost ocular proof that a corrup- 
tion found in later MSS. already existed when L. a. was written. 
In Tr. 1106, L. a. has av...dnOels, the letters 07 being faintly 
legible in the erasure. Paris A and others have av@néns. 

4. The recension of Triclinius, as Elmsley pointed out, was 
based on a previous recension, or at least on some MS. belong- 
ing to a very distinct family of MSS. which agree in certain 
peculiar readings. . These are collected (so far as the Oed. Col. 
is concerned) in a valuable note of Elmsley’s on |. 7 of the 
Oed. Col. Yet learned editors persist in attributing to Tricli- 
nius readings which existed at least a hundred years before his 
time. According to Bernhardy, Triclinius was the contempo- 
rary of Manuel Chrysoloras, and ‘flourished’ in 1397. But 
most of these readings are found in Ven. 616, which is attri- 
buted by experts to the 13th century, and in Vat. Palat. 
293, collated by D’Orville, who assigns this MS. to the 11th 
century. (See his collation amongst the Dorvillian MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, x. 1, 3,6.) Before the theory of Cobet is 
finally accepted, it should at least be ascertained whether the 
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Vatican MS. of the Oed. Col. or the Medicean MS. is the 
earlier. It is indeed probable that L. a. is earlier by half a 
century, but it is not likely that so accurate a man as D’Orville 
should have gone wildly wrong. 

5. The degree of affinity of any MS. to L. a. will be differ- 
ently estimated, according to the conception critics may have 
formed of the general soundness of the text. Those who think 
a reading corrupt will regard the consensus of MSS. in that 
reading as indicating a common unauthentic source. Those 
who believe it to be genuine will regard such consensus as 
tending to confirm their belief. 

6. On these. grounds I venture to urge that this investiga- 
tion is not yet closed. I do not promise that the fullest exami- 
nation of the later MSS. will yield much result. But in the 
case of a writer like Sophocles, it is worth while to use to the 
utmost even the least hopeful means’, There is no need of 
cumbering editions of Sophocles with absurd readings, and the 
MSS. of the 15th century may be neglected till the rest are 
used*, But collations of a few MSS. of the 13th and 14th 
centuries with some well-known edition might be published 
separately, in the manner of Gaisford’s Lectiones Platonice:, 
If this were done, the reader of Sophocles would be more nearly 
in the position of the student of Shakespeare (who has the 
Cambridge edition) or of Plato (who has that of Bekker). And 
he might then be invited to judge for himself, whether any- 
thing is to be hoped from the later MSS., or they deserve, 
without: exception, to be entirely neglected, as mere ‘apo- 
grapha’ of L. a. 

L. CAMPBELL. 


1 An association for this purpose Trachiniae and Philoctetes, of which so 
would be at least as useful as one for few copies remain, than to Aj., El., O. 
investigating the site of Troy. T., or even O. C., Ant. 

3 This applies with less force to the 
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I. 


111. 482, ‘Nec minus Andromache digressu maesta supremo 
Fert picturatas auri subtemine vestes 
Et Phrygiam Ascanio chlamydem, nec cedit honore, 
Textilibusque onerat donis ac talia fatur.’ 


PROFESSOR CONINGTON, reading ‘honori, took ‘nec cedit 
honori’ to mean ‘nor does she flag in the task of honouring 
him.’ Heyne thinks Andromache does not yield to the liberality 
of her husband, Wagner that the mantle does not yield to the 
other presents, Henry (on second thoughts) that Ascanius does 
not retire from, decline, the honour.. None of these interpreta- 
tions seems very satisfactory, and I think the true one is still to 
be gathered from the line of Silius quoted in Conington’s note. 
Speaking of Ennius he says (XII. 412) ‘nec cedet honore 
Ascraeo famave seni. Considering Silius’ character as an 
imitator of Virgil, we may infer from his using ‘cedet honore’ 
that he found it (like ‘Ascraeo seni’) in his predecessor, as 
indeed we find it in several MSS., and have Servius’ testimony 
that it was preferred by Scaurus. Heyne and Ribbeck both 
adopt it. We may suppose further that he used it in the same 
sense as Virgil, and therefore the latter must have intended 
Ascanius to be the subject of the sentence, and the words must 
mean that Ascanius is honoured as much as his father, that is to 
say, that the gifts given him are as valuable as those his father 
receives in 464 foll, The clause thus becomes closely parallel 
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to ‘sunt et sua dona parenti’ in 469. With the change of sub- 
_ Ject we may compare such constructions as 


Ix. 593, ‘Cui Remulo cognomen erat Turnique minorem 
Germanam nuper thalamo sociatus habebat;’ 


or VI. 284, ‘quam sedem Somnia volgo 
Vana tenere ferunt foliisque sub omnibus haerent.’ 


The change back again in what follows is certainly awkward, 
but this tells equally against Henry and Wagner, and in any 
case ‘que’ must mean ‘both’ and look forward to ‘ac talia 
fatur.’ 


II. 


v. 196, ‘Extremos pudeat rediisse : hoc vincite, cives, 
Et prohibete nefas.’ . 


Silius (iv. 431 ‘primum hoc vincat, servasse parentem’) 
perhaps understood the words to mean ‘gain this point, and 
Conington follows him. Others say ‘overcome this disgrace 
and avert it. Is it not possible Virgil meant ‘vincite’ to stand 
by itself parenthetically ? Compare Ter. Ad. v. 7. 19 ‘ tu illas abi 
et traduce: Plaut. Aul. 1. 2. 17 ‘cultrum, securim, pistillum, 
mortarium...fures venisse atque abstulisse dicito; ibid. 11. 3. 3 
‘vascula intus pure propera et elue.’ A construction partly 
similar occurs Ov. Met. 111. 433 ‘quod amas, avertere, perdes,’ In 
Aeneid Iv. 573 ‘praecipites vigilate viri et considite transtris,’ 
‘praecipites’ must go mainly with ‘considite; and in 1x. 466 
‘in hastis praefigunt capita et multo clamore sequuntur Euryali 
et Nisi,’ ‘multo clamore sequuntur’ seems, as Conington says, 
to be a parenthetical clause. Virgil would not be unwilling to 
use a construction which he found in Greek authors, e.g. Soph. 
Ant. 1279. ra 8 év 86puous gorxas Heew Kat tay’ oYecOa Kaka, 
and Thue. 111. 68. 1 76 av’Td &va Exactov wapayayovtes Kal 


épwtavres. See Riddell’s Apol. of Plato, p. 234. : 
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IIT. 


x. 185, ‘Non ego te, Ligurum ductor fortissime bello, 

Transierim, Cinyra, et paucis comitate Cupavo, 
Cujus olorinae surgunt de vertice pennae, 

_ Crimen amor vestrum, formaeque insigne paternaa. 
Namque ferunt luctu Cycnum Phaethontis am..ti 

&e., &e. | 

Filius aequalis comitatus classe catervas 
Ingentem remis Centaurum promovet.’ 


The fourth line is printed as it stands in Conington’s text. 
He’ refers ‘vestrum’ to Cinyras and Cupavo (whom he sup- 
poses from ‘paternae’ to be brothers), and adds ‘this being 
‘ granted, “crimen amor vestrum” can hardly refer to anything 
‘but the existence of a criminal passion between them.’ This 
is also Heyne’s view, who says ‘statuere necesse est Cinyram et 
‘Cupavonem turpi se amore prosequutos esse, quo ducere 
‘videtur voc. vestrum.’ 

For the fact here supposed there is not the least external 
evidence. Ovid speaks of Cycnus and Phaethon,.but he makes 
no allusion to Cycnus’ sons. We have therefore only the lines 
themselves to go by, and in them we find that the whole story 
rests on the one word ‘vestrum.’ Cinyras and Cupavo are not 
spoken of as brothers, and the single ‘filius’ of 194 is an 
acknowledged difficulty. Why, too, does only one brother bear 
. the swan’s plumes*? It is strange that Virgil should give five 
lines to the father and make only an obscure allusion in three 
words to the story of the sons: still stranger that the two 
stories should be mixed up as on this hypothesis they are, 
‘cujus olorinae, &c. referring to the first, ‘erimen amor vestrum’ 
to the second, and ‘formaeque &c.,’ with the narrative to the 
first again. But the greatest objection is perhaps to be found 


1 I refer to Prof. Conington because by referring ‘cujus’ to Cinyras. Con- 
if is impossible to discriminate his trast the way in which two brothers 
share and that of Mr. Nettleship in are made equally prominent in vn. 
this part of their commentary. 670 foll. 

2 Conington increases the difficulty 
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in the connection of the two parts of this line, for it cannot be 
denied that thus interpreted it makes either deplorable syntax 
or deplorable sense’, and is by’no means in Virgil’s manner. 
These are serious difficulties and may well make us pause, 
before we allow the character of two captains to be blasted by 
@ possessive pronoun. | 

There is, however, another way of explaining the words 
which ‘has not been without advocates, as Brunck, Schrader, 
and Sprengel seem all to have preferred it, and more recently 
both Ribbeck and Madvig have adopted it. On this theory 
‘Amor’ is the vocative, ‘vestrum’ referring to Love and his 
mother Venus, while ‘crimen’ and ‘insigne’ are in apposition 
to ‘pennae.’ It will be observed in the first place that this 
removes all difficulties of syntax. ‘Insigne’ stands naturally in 
apposition, just as it dues in VII. 659 ‘clipeoque insigne paternum 
‘Centum angues cinctamque gerit serpentibus hydram,’ and vIIt. 
683 ‘cui, belli insigne superbum, Tempora navali fulgent rostrata 
‘corona’, and as ‘specimen’ does in xII. 164 ‘cui tempora 
‘circum Aurati bis sex radii fulgentia cingunt, Solis avi speci- 
‘men. But by the usage of the poets ‘crimen’ also stands in 
natural apposition to ‘pennae, and in shewing this I will begin 
with an instance which seems particularly relevant. Propertius 
in 1. 11. 30 writes ‘ah pereant Baiae, crimen amoris, aquae,’ 
which I understand to mean either that the waters of Baiae 
are a standing accusation against Love and a reproach to him, 
or that they are, poetically speaking, his guilt, ‘crimen’ being 
used not only of actual guilt but also of anything in connection 
with which a man is guilty, anything towards which he stands 
in a guilty relation. The latter seems to be its meaning in such 
places as Ov. Her. Iv. 58 ‘enixa est utero crimen onusque suo; 
M. 111. 268 ‘concipit—id deerat—manifestaque crimina pleno 
Fert utero; and ibid. x. 470, though it is impossible to say for 


1 ‘Gove was your joint crime; for markable and can hardly be accidental, 
love you wear the cognizance of your that in the seven or eight places where 
father’s form,’ is the rendering inCon- Virgil puts a word in apposition to a 
ington’s prose translation. sentence he always uses a neuter 

2 ‘Insigne’ here may be the accusa- noun. Other writers were not so nice. 
tive on the Greek model. It is re- 
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certain’, Mr Paley’s explanation that ‘crimen amoris’ means 
‘of which love has so often had to complain,’ seems to me less 
probable, when we compare the other passages in which 
‘crimen’ is similarly placed. But the special importance to 
us of these words is in the ‘amoris’ or ‘Amoris,’ because thus 
explained it gives exactly the same expression as ‘crimen Amor 
‘vestrum, only omitting Venus, and it is perhaps not extravagant 
to suppose that one line may have arisen from the other. It is 
not indeed likely that Propertius imitated Virgil, because this 
poem must have been written not long after the Aeneid was 
begun, but I see no improbability in the idea that Virgil may 
have imitated him’, especially as the phrase recurs in III. 22. 24 
‘hoc si crimen erit, crimen Amoris erit, where it may be 
noticed that Mr Paley’s former explanation will not fit. But 
however this may be, the similarity of phrase seems an argu- 
ment for similarity of meaning. Before leaving Propertius I 
may compare Iv. 19. 15 ‘crimen et illa fuit patria succensa 
‘senecta, where Paley again makes ‘crimen’ = ‘criminosa, 
though the sense seems rather that to womankind Myrrha will 
be a reproach or accusation (personified in ‘testis’ 11 and 13: 
cf. ‘objicitur’ in the first line), and m1. 20. 2 ‘Tam formosa 
tuum mortua crimen erit.’ 

We come next to a passage in the Metamorphoses which 
may also be thought to shew traces of connection with Virgil’s 
line, and, though they are very faint, no one who has observed 
Virgil’s influence on Ovid? will find it very unlikely that the 
disciple was here thinking of his master. The lines run 
‘ perdix...unica tunc volucris, nec visa, prioribus annis, Factaque 
‘nuper avis, longum tibi, Daedale, crimen. Namque huic tra- 
‘diderat,’ &c., and the resemblance to Virgil’s words lies first in 


1 Of. ‘facinus’ for a eup of poison in 
Ov. Met. vir. 423. 

2 This may be the true history of 
‘Oricia terebentho,’ Aen. x. 126: Prop. 
1v. 749: see Mr Paley’s preface (1872), 
note 3. Teuffel in his Hist. of Roman 
Literature (transl. by Wagner, p. 415) 
pays, ‘An allusion to Aen. vi. 287 sq. 
occurs in Horace (0. 11. 17, 17 sq. per- 


haps in the year 727), who may there- 
fore be supposed to have known this 
part beforehand,’ but the passages are 
far from bearing him out. 

% Ovid’s lines on Cycnus (Met. 1. 
867 foll.) contain two allusions to this 
passage, ‘silvamque sororibus auctam,’ 
and ‘ canae...plumae.’ 
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the vocative ‘Daedale’ and then in the explanation beginning 
‘namque.’ 

We find a parallel use of ‘crimen’ in Ov. Met. v1. 131 
‘et rupit pictas, caelestia crimina, vestes, ibid. x. 197 ‘ videoque 
‘tuum, mea crimina, volnus:’ Her. rx. 53 ‘una, recens crimen, 
‘praefertur adultera nobis? Am. 11. 18. 37 ‘et Paris est illic et 
‘adultera, nobile crimen:’ Tr. L 7. 21 ‘vel quod eram Musas, 
‘ut crimina nostra, perosus:’ also in Lucan vy. 59 ‘ Fortunae, 
‘Ptolemaee, pudor crimenque deorum,’ which Forcellini ex- 
plains ‘propter quem Dii incusantur.’ Compare ibid. vir. 112 
‘Pompeii nec crimen erit nec gloria bellum.’ 

It will be allowed that these passages make it easy to refer 
‘crimen’ to ‘pennae.’ ‘Turning now to ‘vestrum, we find at 
least four places in the Aeneid (1. 140; rx. 257, 525; x1. 687) 
where it is used thus in addressing one person, and this may 
very well make a fifth. Perhaps the most closely analogous use © 
is in the Aetna 586 ‘tam nobile sidus, Erigone, sedes vestra est,’ 
where ‘ vestra’ refers to the virgin and her father, and, according 
to Mr Munro, the dog. For the ‘socium regnum’ (Ov. Met. 
v. 378) of Venus and Cupid we need not look further than their 
conspiracy against Dido in the first book. 

The whole passage will therefore mean ‘ with swan’s feathers 
‘ rising from his head, your reproach, O Love, and your mother’s, 
‘and the emblem of his father’s form’*.’ 

Cinyras, however, is still a difficulty, for though we give up 
his special connection with Cupavo, it is still rather strange that 
he should be so hurried over. After ‘non ego te’ &c. we expect 
to have perhaps as many lines about him as are given in 
vil. 733 to Oebalus, ushered in by ‘nec tu carminibus nostris 
‘indictus abibis. Heyne mentions a ‘vir doctus, qui omne 


1 A very apposite passage occurs in 
the sixth chapter of Redgauntlet: ‘the 
cause of his mother’s death and the 
evidence of his father’s guilt was 
stamped on the innocent face of the 
babe, whose brow was distinctly marked 
by the miniature resemblance of a 
horseshoe.’ Ariosto’s words (0. F. 13. 
4) deserve also to be quoted :— 


‘Isabella son io, che figlia fui 
Del re mal fortunato di Gallizia: 
Ben dissi fui : ch’ or non son pid di lui 
Ma di dolor, d’ affanno, e di mestizia ; 
Colpad@ amor: ch’ io non saprei di cui 
Dolermi piv, che della sua nequizia—’ 
where ‘colpa’ is in apposition like 
‘crimen’ here. 
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‘vitium in verbis Cinyra et quaerit et relinquit.’ Prof. Madvig, 
who in the second volume of his Adversaria, takes the same 
view of ‘crimen Amor vestrum’ as I have done, and regards 
any other as absurd, also suspects a corruption, and proposes 
to read ‘sine re et paucis comitate Cupavo.’ The MSS. referred 
to by Conington have Cinyrae, Cinera, Cumane, Cinire, Cincre, 
Cinyre; and two quoted by Heyne have ‘Cygnae,’ another 
‘tacite. Servius’ note (a note, however, not found in all the 
editions: such are the perplexities of this passage) is ‘ Cycne. 
‘Cunare. Quidam duci nomen datum tradunt a Cunaro monte 
‘qui in Piceno.’ Now, if Servius read ‘Cunare,’ there seems 
to be some difficulty about altering it to ‘sine re.’ How could 
so great a corruption have crept into the text so early? and 
how could the original reading have been wholly lost? Con- 
sidering how familiar the Romans were with Virgil, it seems 
possible only on one hypothesis. If Virgil wrote ‘sine re,’ it 
must have been his original editors who corrupted it into a 
proper name’. . 

There are, however, curious traces of another reading. 
Servius’ words, as given above, seem to be a note on the word 
‘Cycne,’ and it was the common reading in old editions. We 
have also some reference to this passage in the Saturnalia of 
Macrobius. He says (v. 15) that Virgil ‘nullum in commemo- 
‘randis regionibus ordinem servat, sed locorum seriem saltibus 
lacerat, and after giving some instances from this catalogue, 
adds ‘hinc rapit illum Cinirus ad Liguriam, Ocnus Mantuam.’ 
Later in the same chapter he says, ‘ Astur itemque Cupavo et 
Cinirus insignes Cycni Phaethontisque fabulis nullam pugnae 
operam praestant.’ But in both these places there is some MS. 
authority, though not-much, for ‘Cycaus’ instead of ‘ Cinirus.’ 
It must be observed also that in the second passage he speaks 
of both leaders as connected with Cycnus the friend of Phae- 
thon ; but if this indicates brotherhood it has still nothing to 
do with the story alluded to in the former part of this article. 
‘Cycne’ is of course still farther removed from ‘sine re’ than 
‘Cinyra’ or any cognate form. If there were only better 


1 Some similar corruptions are given by Madvig in his first volume, p. 150 
foll., but all appear to be post-classical, 
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authority for the former, the conjecture might perhaps be ad- 
missible that Virgil wrote ‘Cycni paucis comitate Cupavo,’ on 
the same model as ‘Scyllam Nisi’ (E. vi. 74), ‘Lycaonis Arcton’ 
(G. 1. 138), and ‘Ajacis Oilei’ (A. 1. 41), or Livy’s ‘Hasdrubalem 
Gisgonis’ (xxv. 37. 8); but as the evidence stands, there seems 
no adequate reason for changing ‘Cinyra’ or ‘Cinire.’ It may 
be remarked that in Homer’s Catalogue there are many in- 
stances of two or more captains being named together, some- 
times brothers, sometimes not. Virgil joins father and son in 
vil. 648—9, and two brothers in VIL 670; but, unless he has 
done so here, he has nowhere followed Homer in joining toge- 
ther two who are not related to each other. An a@ prort 
argument like this has very little weight, but ought perhaps to 
be mentioned. As for the omission of ‘aut te’ before Cupavo, 
which Madvig makes a point of, is it more remarkable than 
VIL 685 ‘quos dives Anagnia pascit, quos, Amasene pater, even 
_if there we read ‘ pascis’? 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 


AULUS PERSIUS FLACCUS. 


Mr ConIneTon’s edition of this author is worthy of his 
reputation. With its Prefatory Lecture, its easy translation, 
and notes of his wonted clearness and research, it is a model of 
completeness. I venture to sift and supplement some of its 
points: and in some places to compare with it Mr Pretor’s work 
in the Catena Classicorum. Mr Pretor contrasts generally in his 
treatment of debateable subjects with Mr Conington, and fol- 
lows the older school, but contributes also suggestions independ- 
ent and new. 


Sat. 1. 5. NON SIQUID TURBIDA RoMA 
ELEVET ACCEDAS ... NEC TE QUASIVERIS EXTRA. 


Both editors affirm here that ‘NON is for NE, though the 
usage is blamed as a solecism by Quintilian. The accuracy of 
the statement is questionable. If true, NE might stand in the 
place of NON: nor is it clear why Persius went out of his way 
to commit the solecism; he could not plead exigency of metre 
as Juvenal might in 8. xv. 89. But in reality NON ACCEDAS is 
better Latin than NE ACCEDAS. In spite of Madvig’s authority 
(see his Opuscula, Vol. 11. p. 105, and his rule summarised and 
qualified in my note on Horace, C. 1. 33. 1) it is not sufficiently 
observed that the second singular of the present conjunctive is 
not properly used, either with or without the negative particle, 
in an imperative sense. In Hor. C. 1. 3.7 REDDAS is not = REDDE, 
but dependent on PRECOR, as is well shown in Lord Lytton’s 
note. Madvig l.c. shows that VENIAS is not = VENI, but that 
Latinity requires FAC VENIAS or CURA UT VENIAS. If the 
sentence is negative NON will be more correct than NE, unless 
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taken dependently. Non sILmas is right (Hor. 8. 1. 5. 91); 
NE DOLEAS, Hor. C. I. 33.1, NE FORTE CREDAS, IV. 9.1, are 
dependent in construction. Persius breaks the rule once (8. 
96), where, however, he borrows a phrase from Horace, and 
cannot therefore be accused of negligence or post-Augustan 
licence; it may be that in each case the conjunctive NE SIS 
is to be understood inferentially and in connection with the 
preceding clause. 

This pomt seems overlooked in the reference made to 
Quintilian, a reference made by Jahn, and in Conington’s note 
also on Virg. Geor. I. 456. 

—Quintilian (1. 5. 50) protests against saying ‘PRO ILLO né 
feceris, non feceris. Madvig observes that he does not say 
FAcIAS but FECERIS. Probably he had in his mind Cicero’s 
well-known example HOC FACITO, HOC NE FECERIS; but at all 
events his simple meaning is that NON is not to be used for NE. 
in an imperative sense; and his rule is condemnatory of NON 
ACCEDE, NON ACCESSERIS; but not of NON ACCEDAS. How then 
is this use of NON to be accounted for or explained? Wagner 
has an elaborate note on Virg. Ain. xl. 78, to show that NoN 
is the fitting particle to be used ‘in distinguendis oppositis et 
contrarus, and his principle is undeniable, though perhaps 
exception may be taken to some of his instances. Thus in 
Ovid, ex Pont. 1. 2. 103, it would be simpler to say that Non 
is only put with PETITO by a trajection, that it really belongs 
not to the imperative verb but to the governed clause, UT BENE 
sit. So in Virg. Geor. 1. 456, NON is inseparable from ILLA. 
Thus again the application of his principle to Horace’s NON 
ETIAM SILEAS is strained ; Obbar is a better interpreter in such 
a passage. His note on NON ULCERET, Hor. Ep. 1. 18. 72, is as 
follows: “LENIOR ADHORTATIO ET VELUTI OPTANTIS NON JU- 
BENTIS, UT PLERIQUE DICUNT, EST, ID QUOD RECTE OBSERVASSE 
Heindorfius ad Sat. 1. 5, 91, et Dissen ad Tib. 11. 1. 10, mim 
QUIDEM VIDENTUR.” In other words, NON with the conjunctive 
present signifies not direct or authoritative prohibition, but 
general opposition, remonstrance, or counter-declaration: thus, 
NON ACCEDAS would be nearly ov Se? arpocedOeiv, NE AC- 
CESSERIS =“) mpooéNOns. And NON DUBITES in Sat. v. 45, is 
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correctly translated by Pretor, you cannot doubt, and by Con- 
ington, I would not have you doubt. 

This discussion however, though invited by the commentary, 
is perhaps not pertinent to the line at all. NON SI ELEVET AC- 
CEDAS is of the same stamp as NON SI ME SATIS AUDIAS SPERES, 
Hor. C. 1.13. 18; NON SI SOLVAS INVENIAS, Ib, Sat. 1. 4 60; 
NEC SI CERTES CONCEDAT, Virg. Ecl. 1.57. The sentence is in 
a conditional form, its first clauses containing a general propo- 
sition, its final one (NE QUAESIVERIS) a particular precept. Thus, 
‘you would (=should) not go out of your way, if public fashion 
decries a thing, to notice it or test the silly standard it sets up; 
and (as you would not do this, so) consult no judgment but 


your own.’ 


7. TE Q. EXTRA. 


It is disputed whether EXTRA is adverb or preposition: the 
like question is raised on Horace C. 111. 19. 15, TRIS PROHIBET 


SUPRA. 
138. NUMEROS ILLE HIC PEDE LIBER. 


The difficulty raised by C. as to translating ‘one verse and 
another prose’ is considerable. We can hardly suppose Persius 
to mean the school declamations or essays mentioned by 
Juvenal, 1. 16, as a preparatory training: nor again does it 
appear that the recitations, fashionable at Rome, were ever of 
prose pieces. Again it is rare to find NUMERUS used of poetry 
as contrasted with prose. There are two instances in Ovid Pont. 
Iv. 2. On the other hand, the word is used of prose as well as 
poetry by Cicero Orat. 188. 190, NUMERIS ASTRICTAM ORATI- 
ONEM ESSE DEBERE, CARERE VERSIBUS: and IN SOLUTIS: ETIAM 
VERBIS INESSE NUMEROS. Again PEDE LIBER has a suspicious 
likeness to the NON ELABORATUM PEDEM of Anacreon’s style, 
Hor. Epod. xiv. 12. If LIBER could be = LIBERIOR; and 
NUMEROS rendered after the analogy of NUMERIS ET ARTE, 
Hor. Ep. 11. 1. 261, and Ovid’s numMERosus Horativs; the 
contrast expressed here might be that between a finished and 
a careless style; regard to harmony or the want of it being 
overlooked by writers aiming at GRANDE ALIQUID. 
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14, GRANDE. 

Illustrations of this word might come from Horace, But, 
as bearing on the preceding note, compare Cic. Orat. 192, 
JUDICAT HEROUM NUMERUM (=the Epic rhythm) GRANDI- 
OREM QUAM DESIDERET SOLUTA ORATIO. 


23. CUTE PERDITUS. 


Can this be unblushing? CUTE=FRONTE? So P. C. ren- 
ders bursting. Judging by the use of CUTE CURATA for smart- 
ness and show, this opposite phrase should mean worn-out 
age. : 

40. VIOLZ. 

‘And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring.’ 
Shakesp. Hamlet, Act v. Sc. 1. 

(Is there any link between these two parallels of poetry ?) 


53. LECTIS CITREIS. 


couches of citron, C. And so he renders also SUB TRABE 
CITREA, Hor. C. Iv. 1. 20, ‘neath citron roof. 

Is not this a confusion of terms? Is citron anything else 
than the Asiatic fruit tree, MALUS MEDICA? But the cirrus 
so highly prized at Rome was an African wood; identified by 
Pliny with the @vov. See Plin. xi11. 29 and the Delphin notes; 
and Mayor on Juv. I. 137. 


60. SITIAT. 

There is a like, even greater, condensation of phrase in 
Hor. C. 1. 16. 8, SIC GEMINANT ERA. 

66. DERIGAT. | 

So C. reads, but quotes no authority. It is entered among 
my V. L. on Horace, C. Iv. 9. 18, as the probably correct form. 
I find DERECTO in Cic. De Div. 11. 127, ed. Baiter. 

98. LAXA CERVICE, 


with a gentle bend, C. without straining my throat, P. 
Journal of Philology. vou. v. 10 
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The expression really is the opposite of v. 14. It means 
‘without effort’ or perhaps ‘affecting an absence of effort,’ 
t.é. in a languishing mode. 


" 118. EXCUSSO NASO. 


C. follows Jahn in interpreting this =emuncto. But Pretor 
is surely right in taking it in the sense of ‘smooth, unwrinkled.’ 
It is the opposite of NASO SUSPENDERE ADUNCO (Hor. S. 1. 6. 5), 
and signifies the power of satirising without seeming or being 
felt to do so. Gifford’s note on the word is as gvod as his 
version of the lines themselves, 


SATIRE IL 


12. The distinction quoted in C’s note is pithily given by 
Orelli (Hor. S. 11. 6. 10), Mercurius apertis lucris...preeerat, sic 
Hercules opertis. 


14. DUCITUR. 


There should be no doubt as to this reading. CONDITUR, as 
C. remarks, is a less expressive word: it would signify the 
success of the usurer’s schemes, DUCITUR expresses both their 
success and continuance. 


74, Cs note is misprinted. The stop after IMBUTUM is 
omitted. As illustrative of mNncoctuM, cf. Hor. S. u. 8. 58, 
INCOQUERE; a passage which I could fancy suggested to C. his 
version ‘racy flavour of nobleness’: unless indeed he found it 
In GENEROSO, applied as it is by Horace (E. 1. 15. 18) to wine, 
and adopted in our familiar phrase ‘generous wine.’ Really 
however, the adjective, as I think, contains and points the idea 
of v. 72, viz.: the contrast of transmitted and true nobility, 
and might be rendered ‘ennobdling,’ that which belongs to or 
confers true greatness. 


SATIRE IIL 


3. DESPUMARE=COQUERE, fo digest, C. This, though cor- 
rect in result, tends to confuse terms. Virgil, G. I. 295, gives 
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the exact meaning: VULCANO DECOQUIT HUMOREM, throws out 
the steam by boiling and then FOLIIS UNDAM DESPUMAT, clears 
off the effervescence. And so C. well translates ‘to carry off 
the fumes.’ Cic. 2 Phu. 30 uses EXALARE nearly synonymously. 


8. Jahn, quoted by C., notes a common inconsistency, viz.: 
that busy men are methodical and in no hurry, it is the idle 
who are hurried and hasty. 


9. The text is not easy to determine. But if FINDITUR 
is adopted, would it not be better to refer it, with P., to the 
angry man himself, than with C. to BILIS. FINDIMUR would 
accord well with v. 3, STERTIMUS, and v. 12, 14, QUERIMUR, 
which C. reads with Hermann for QUERITUR though he translates 
otherwise. | 


MEMBRANA, C. supposes this a hit at the youth’s luxury, in 
using parchment for ordinary writing. P. explains the word 
as = a parchment wrapper to hold the loose sheets. 

IT venture to doubt both explanations, and rather under- 
stand that the student will have all his materials at once; his 
CHART for the foul copies or rough notes, the MEMBRANA for 
the fair copies. 


Cp. Hor. S. 11. 3. 2, MEMBRANAM Poscas; and A. P. 389, 
MEMBRANIS INTUS POSITIS; where it is usual, and seems neces- 
sary, to understand the word of the material on which the work 
to be revised, or that to be published, was written. 


23. PROPERANDUS...FINGENDUS = propere fingendus, C. 


Do we not lose something by this proposed hendiadys? 
PROPERO has a substantial force of its own, inculcating energy, 
rapidity, opposed to the listless temper. And FINGENDUS may 
then comprise the effect. 


For comparison of words see Hor. C. IH. 24. 54, 
TENERZ NIMIS MENTES ... FORMAND STUDIIS. 


29. CENSOREMVE TUUM VEL QUOD TRABEATE SALUTAS ? 


The doubt as to TUUM and the difficulties of VE, VEL are 
best met in P’s note. “CENSOREM TUUM and TRABEATE convey ~ 
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two separate ideas, and VE and VEL are both required to couple 
them: ‘because you have a censor in your family or are your- 
self a knight of distinction.’” 


C’s explanation of TUUM, that ‘if CENSOREM is understood of 
Rome it will imply that the youth is related to the Emperor,” 
comes round to the same meaning, since the Emperors absorbed 
the Censura to themselves: but he does nct explain the repe- 
tition of the particles except as a tautology. 


33. CARET CULPA, i.e. he is beyond (the reach of) reproach. 


The state implied is one of hopeless, remediless insensibi- 
lity. The next clause (NESCIT Q. PERDAT) serves in part to 
define it, and then suggests, while it finds its climax in, the 
vivid realism of v. 38; the most marvellous personification, 
I suppose, to be found in the remains of classic antiquity. 
The idéat of Plato, or the suggestion in the Phedo of the 
shadows in which we live, compared with the purer brighter 
sphere attainable by the wise, may be held perhaps logically 
to contain in substance the same thought; and the Stoic notion 
of Virtue, and Cicero’s personification of Happiness, are striking: 
but Persius stands alone in his ideal of a personal goodness in 
perfect beauty ; of men admitted to a momentary glimpse of 
it and withering at the thoughts of what, in their selfish tyranny, 
they had lost. 


66. DISCITE O MISERI. 


This hiatus P. does not notice, C. compares it to Horace’s 
MALE OMINATIS, C. 11. 14. 11, but surely without reason. 
Horace’s usage is defensible as a quasi-compound, and by the 
precedent of Catullus in SUAVEOLENS; not otherwise. At best 
the reading of it is debateable. But it has no bearing on such 
a non-elision as is accepted by editors in this line. It is 
strange that so few have acknowledged the manifest corruption, 
or seen their way to the easy correction, 10 MISERI. lo may 
be used as equivalent to 0 in a simple appeal; but the change 
of construction and address in Vv. 63 sqq. indicates that the 
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moralist is summoning a circle of listeners : DISCITE IO is parallel 
to (Hor. 8. 1. 3. 80) 


huc propius me 
Dum doceo insanire omnes vos ordine adite. 


It is no objection to this view, that he comes again to his 
first point (Vv. 71) and to the pupil whose indifference made him 
turn for a moment to the multitude. (Since writing the above 
I have perceived that Macleane defends and adopts 10.) 


SATIRE IV. 
43. Compare Cicero’s SIC VIVITUR, Ep. ad Fum. u. 15. 


49. The question whether Nero is directly aimed at in 
this Satire is adhuc sub judice. Our editors espouse the 
different sides ; wherein while I have no hesitation in preferring 
C’s view of the Prologue, much weight must be given to P’s 
view of this passage. I do not observe that any editor insists 
on the relation of v. 49 to the preceding: if with C. we simply 
understand it of usury, it is in meaning identical with or a 
continuance of Vv. 47, and yet separated from it by a fresh and 
different charge. The order of ideas is broken. If with P. we 
suppose Nero intended, there is a natural sequence: 1 avarice, 
2 debauchery, 3 ruffian outrage. PUTEAL is, at first sight, m 
favour of the other interpretation: but it may well be taken 
for the Forum, and especially if we suppose the three accusa- 
tions not alternative but accumulated. The covetous profligate 
in his wild frolic would resort to the Exchange as a well-known 
haunt, and half in bravado, half perhaps in anger at being 
fleeced, sweep the scene of NEGOTIA clear with his rioters. 

The idea involved in cauTuS, and the literal interpretation 
of FLAGELLAS, may be additionally supported by the description 
of a like supposed scene in Juvenal §S. 111, especially v. 278: 


EBRIUS AC PETULANS QUI NULLUM FORTE CECIDIT, 


and v. 284, which implies the care taken for impunity in such 
assaults. _ 
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But of the metaphor which applies FLAGELLAS to usurious 
dealing there is no other instance. A scourge may be a poetic 
emblem of reproach (e.g. VERBERA LINGUZ) or of imperious sway 
as in Juv. x. 109, but hardly of a grasping spirit in business or, 
as Jahn suggests, in lawsuits. 

One real difficulty attaches to the literal sense; viz.: that 
these vices are supposed to-be CHCA VULNERA (v. 44), vices 
which a self-deceiver may ignore in himself, and in spite of 
which he may seek for approbation. Still society excuses much 
in its favourites, and not only in Rome or Athens have such 
RIX PROTERVZ sometimes passed as venial. 


SATIRE V. 


14—17. VERBA TOGZ...... LUDO. 


The best elucidation of these three lines is to be found in 
Frere’s essay, first printed with the introduction to Gifford’s 
translation of Juvenal and Persius. I am surprised that it is 
not noticed or made use of by our editors. C. in his Preface 
(p. xxxi.) has an ingenious theory to account for the seemingly 
non-natural style of Persius; but these lines, rightly inter- 
preted, are probably the truer key; the poet's mannerism 
represents the fanciful inflated taste of the day. “VERBA TOG 
must have signified the language of good society at Rome.” 

The difficulty of the last clause, INGENUO DEFIGERE LUDO, 
may be seen in the contrariety of explanations given. Frere 
simply and excellently shows it to be a Circus metaphor, quali- 
fied by the adj. INGENUUS. 


33. JAM CANDIDUS, ‘ yet unsullied,’ C. There seems some 
slip here. JAM is not =apDHUC. P, rightly explains “Jam c. 
as contrasted with the pretexta.” 

Shilleto (Thucyd. 1. 126. 6) has a note on the confusion of 


ére and ro. 


98,99. These lines are equivocal in their wording. I take 
CONTINET to mean withholds, TENEAT attains, i.e. compasses, 
Natural law withholds from weak ignorance the right of reaching 
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(heights of) action impossible to tt. TENEO is thus used as in 
the common TENEO COLLEM, PORTUM. And this I believe to’ 
be Jahn’s way, though C. and P. understand him differently. 

If we consider the context, vv. 97,99 seem to bring out 
the notions of may and can. NE LICEAT (v. 97) refers back to 
LICET (v. 87). Reason takes away that LICET. You MAY not do 
what you will only spoil, you cannot do (adds Nature) what is 
above your capacity. 


150. The variety of reading here is to be noticed. P. fol- 
lows, with Jahn, the common reading. C. reads PERAGANT 
AVIDO SUDORE, but his notes are at variance with the text. 


175. FESTUCA... JACTAT. C. has thrown a new light on 
this line. 


SATIRE VI. 
39. MARIS EXPERS, ‘unpickled, C. What does it mean? 


There should be no doubt that P. is mght in holding to 
Casaubon’s interpretation of emasculate; but he would have 
done better in the conclusion of his note if he had fairly looked 
Horace’s verse in the face, and seen consequently that Persius 
was not only reproducing his language, but his meaning. 
MARIS is in both authors the genitive, not of MARE, but of MAs. 
I may refer to my note on the line to show the simplicity and 
suitableness of so deriving it. The ingenuity of the Horatian 
scholiasts is very great. I will conclude by citing an example 
to show that those of Persius are not far behind. The Sch. on 
Pers. S. Iv. 49 is, “ Puteal dictum est quod ibi debitor creditori 
dans bona sua tanquam in puteum mittat.” 


J. E. YONGE. 


CICERO DE NATURA DEORUM. 


SINCE the edition of Davies, which appeared in the year 1718 
at Cambridge, all subsequent editors of this treatise have been 
Jed into an error of which Davies himself was the cause, by the 
careless way in which he speaks of the corrections in a printed 
copy of Cicero's works (the one by Robertus Stephanus at 
Paris, in 1539), as though they were two manuscripts which 
existed at Ely. Any one who carefully reads his preface to his 
edition of the de N. D. will see that what he did collate was 
the edition of R. Stephanus before mentioned, a copy of which 
was lent or given to him by Bishop More of Ely, which con- 
tained marginal corrections by two hands, being the readings of 
two codices, and these corrections, according to the codex they 
are derived from, he calls codices Elienses 1 and 2. This is 
evident also from his preface to his edition of the De Legibus, 
where he says, “Eliens, varias Lectiones significat quas ex 
Msto quodam vir doctus editioni Roberti Stephani a.D. MDXXXIX. 
adlevit. Iste codex quantum judicare datur non magnam prae 
se tulit vetustatem.” This therefore is the cod. EL 2, of the 
de N. D. He calls these two codices “ optimi” in his preface to 
the edition of the de N. D., but he had no means of judging of 
their date or worth, and moreover he does not sufficiently dis- 
tinguish between them. For example, in 1. 15. 39, Davies gives 
“vim” as the reading of “MS. Eliensis,” in place of the usual 
“umbram” for which I propose to read “ueritatem,” and 
since writing this I see that Heindorf is only restrained by his 
respect for the so-called “Cod. El.” from doing the same. I 
may just remark here that I believe the true reading in that 
passage to be, “tum fatalem necessitatem et ueritatem rerum 
futurarum,” slightly transposing the order (and transpositions 
are most frequent in the MSS. and early. editions of this trea-’ 
tise), and comparing sect. 40, “eandemque fatalem necessitatem 
appellat sempiternam rerum futurarum ueritatem.” 


J. H. SWAINSON. . 
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PHILOLOGY. 


ON GLOSSOLOGY. 
(Continued from p. 181, Vol. Iv.) 


V. 


IN the consideration of perincematism, or the continuous varia- 
tion in signification of the words of a language, there are two 
points or steps: the first is to ascertain, as well as we can, what 
are the laws of it, if there are any; the second to determine the 
principles upon which we may draw conclusions from them as 
to their causes and circumstances in the mind of man. 

In words which have anything of a moral signification, the 
law of perincematism which most readily presents itself is that 
of impejoration, by which is meant that the meaning of words 
is liable to become morally worse in course of time. 

A still more important law, masmuch as it is more widely 
applicable, is that of evaporation or trivmalization; by which I 
mean the gradual blunting of the force of a word, and evanes- 
cence of its proper and distinctive significance. 

These may be considered perhaps the two most important 
laws: and it is evident that they arise from two customs or 
tendencies in speech, very distinct from each other; the first 
the custom of ewphemism, the other that of grandiloquence. 

Perhaps the most general tendency in human speech is to 
grandiloquence or exaggeration, but there is one case in which 
there is not thig tendency to exaggeration in speech (whatever 
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there may be in feeling), and that is where there is a moral 
judgment involved. In such cases there is usually not exagge- 
ration but, what is in a measure its opposite, euphemism. Both 
these facts might be described as the result of a levity in the 
use of speech, to a certain degree not regardful of truth, and (in 
the latter case) careless of moral wrong. But still we need not 
see nothing but ill in them. Some tendency to exaggeration, 
some over-force in speech, may be almost necessary, and may 
be a help to fuller expression. And the disposition, on the 
other hand, not to exaggerate moral offence, but to take a 
milder view of it, may be not only levity. 

The two laws act, in the case of certain words, in opposite 
directions. Levity of speech may sometimes act in the way of 
good-natured exaggeration, so as to cause a thing to be called 
by a name morally worse than it deserves’. In this case we 
have which may be called wmmeloration. The word becomes 
morally better in course of time. 

- Besides these there are two counter-laws, of wide applica- 
tion; the law of generalization and the law of particularization’. 
Of these the latter contributes most to the earlier, the former 
most to the later growth of language. The former, generaliza- 
tion, is analogous in many respects to the law of trivialization 
before mentioned, and must arise partly from the same causes, 
The change of meaning which this produces has a tendency 
rather to undo and to dissolve language; while the change pro- 
duced by particularization is, in a way, a carrying on of the 
process by which language was at first created. 

To these laws we may perhaps add one other which is so 
vague as to be of little importance, though some sub-laws of it 
may possibly be determined, that which may be called the law 
of deflection, or side-change, change of meaning on the same 
level as to particularity or generality. 

Philological considerations applied to our own language 
tend to make us look upon it in some respects with the ab 
extra view with which we look upon a foreign language. They 
will produce in this way a more conscious use of it; in fact 


1 e.g. Fr. malice, envie. 
2 Called in Glossology, p. 63, ‘inspecification ’ and ‘ despecification.’ 
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they are, thus applied, a part of the more general consciousness 
which belongs to our time. 

When we see the word consacrer applied in French to 
the mere giving an hour’s attention to something, we are 
ready to say perhaps that French is a language which ap- 
plies great words to small things, and if it were translated 
‘consecrate, we should talk of grandiloquence. But our own 
use of the word ‘devote,’ which would be spoken quite trivially 
and thoughtlessly by the speaker, and in which the hearer 
would see no grandiloquence, contains quite as much dianoe- 
matism as ‘consecrate. In a foreign language we attend to it, 
in our own we do not; because the foreign language is a matter 
of contemplation to us, while our own language is for use. And 
this is as it should be. 

If the present generation can be taught to study the dianoe- 
matism of words in our own language as a matter of contempla- 
tion in the way in which we should deal with a foreign one, 
there is no harm done: our own language is then applied to 
two uses. But what is wrong is, when fault is found with our 
own language because in its ordinary use the dianoematism of 
each word can be but slightly present to the mind; as though 
this shewed a want of fulness and richness of thought, and were 
something belonging to the effeteness and senility of the 19th 
century. This is not so. In this particular of language our cen- 
tury is like every other. When we use our own language for 
the purpose of speech, the important things to be in our minds 
in full force and vigour are, first, what we ourselves mean, or 
wish to express, by the words; and next, what the person whom 
we address will understand by them; not what one person and 
another in the course of the world’s history may have meant 
by them. In regard of the present use, words, like money, 
mean not what is told by anything upon themselves, but what 
the giver and the taker agree they shall represent or be worth: 
these things may or may not be the same. The giver in this 
manner imprints upon them a fresh stamp over the old. His 
attempt to alter the character of the thing only alters the mean- 
ing of the word, for the thing has a substance of its own which 
resists his attempts, whereas the word has not. If men have 
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continued calling evil good, this has not made the evil any 
better, but has only made the words which they have used pass 
from meaning the good to meaning the evil. 

In the law of generalization, what we see is only the dispo- 
sition to extend the application of a word by analogy, and in 
the law of particularization what we see is the disposition to 
limit the application of a word, by appropriation to what it has 
been used for most frequently, and by disuse of it for cases in 
which it has been used less. It is particularization which 
makes a word a word, turns metaphor into name, and the old 
noematism into dranoematism, thus in a manner destroying the 
vitality of words. Generalization, on the contrary, encourages 
the disposition to growth, weakening and spreading, not extin- 
guishing, the separate vitality. 

It is possible to look upon these laws as the result of ando- 
lence in the use of speech; but, on the other hand (and this is 
the more reasonable view), we may consider them natural results 
of the spontaneity and freedom of speech. Where there is a 
tendency in meanings to drift, the direction of the movement is 
more an index to us ‘of.truth than the original meaning is. 

I will now proceed to consider a little what sort of conclu- 
sions as to the truth expressed may be drawn from this change 
of meaning in the words expressing it. 

Of this change there are plainly two kinds: either the thing 
expressed and meant may be the same thing as was always 
expressed and meant, but the word may express it now in a dif- 
ferent manner from that in which it formerly did, (implying e.g. 
some different judgment about it, or no longer expressing some- 
thing about it which it did before); or the thing now expressed 
-by the word may be something different from that which the 
word was used to express at first. Or the state of the case may 
be something intermediate between these two. 

The first of these occurs when the original use of the word 
was one of decided euphemism or grandiloquence, more espe- 
cially the former, i.e. when in the original use of the word, 
speech were designedly more or less falsified. In this case there 
has been evaporation of the meaning of the phone; but the 
evaporation has not affected what it directly expressed or ap- 
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plied to, but what it implicitly said, or predicated, about this: 
the view taken becomes different. The former view, one of in- 
tention, purpose, effort, yields and drops to the more natural. 

The second is the case where the expression was originally 
bond fide, but where people, for whatever reason (probably 
through euphemism or grandiloquence less conscious than the 
former), have used it to.express what it was not meant for, and 
did not at first apply to, and then it has by degrees ceased to 
be used for what it was at first meant for and did apply to. In 
this case there has been drifting of the meaning in the sense of 
change of the application of a word. 

If we divide the meaning of a word (with Mr Mill) into the 
signification and applicateon, or, as he and: his: father (counter- 
changingly) call them, ‘connotation’ and. ‘denotation;’ in the 
former case the signification of the word is changed, in the 
latter the application. About the use however of the word sig- 
nificatton here something more must be said. 

In the first use of a word the dianoematism may be meant 
to be itself expressive and significant, or it may be used for the 
purpose of application only, without any special significance. 
The former is when, as I have said, there is decided and con- 
scious euphemism or grandiloquence. In most cases we perhaps 
cannot tell when this is so: but in some cases we can. It is the 
nature of language, that the dianoematism should die out of 
signification ; amd if such signification is designed, and it is 
wanted to keep it up, there must be a continual re-coinage of 
words to do so. We may conclude that the use of a word of 
such mild import as ‘disease’ was an intentional euphemism, 
because we: find that when, in the course of language, the in- 
tended signification is gone, and the word has come simply to 
mean what it applies to, another word of equally mild import 
at first, ‘illness,’ comes into use, and when that follows in the 
same course, we talk of people being ‘poorly,’ and so on indefi- 
nitely. But though: ‘gold’ has ceased now to suggest to us its 
dianoematism of yellowness, or ‘wheat’ of whiteness, we do not 
think 21t necessary to make new words for them: from which 
we may perhaps conclude that in these cases there was no such 
conscious care for signification and desire that the words should, 
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not only denote some object, but predicate something about it, 
or indicate some view of it: a word was needed, and colour 
supplied the dianoematism: henceforth the word cuts loose 
from the dianoematism, and has a separate meaning of its own. 

Dianoematism has always been a ground of moral and philo- 
sophical combat, affecting many of the most important points 
on which man’s mind can have to be made up. And those 
whose anxiety has really been in this way to make up their 
mind aright, must have been often puzzled as to what was 
right. Must we, whatever we wish to mean, really mean what 
our words will mean, and like prophets of old, when we want to 
express one thing, perforce express another? Was it impossible 
for a Roman to deny immortality because he could not help 
saying ‘mortuus est, and thereby predicating of the dead con- 
tinued existence? And does on the other hand our language, 
by the necessity and very form of it, bear witness of unconscious 
wisdom and nobleness of sentiment otherwise undreamt of ? 

There is no subject perhaps on which so much of assertion 
has been made on the one side, and in which on the other the 
_ phrases ‘ verbal quibble,’ &c., have beer used so without thought 
and summarily, as this. Let us see if we ean find any princi- 
ples, 

Before entering on this question at all there is one thing to 
be remembered, and that is, that in any case tt is useless to 
reason from the dianoematism of words, till we are fairly 
certain on philological, i.e. historical or etymological grounds, 
of its correctness. Sometimes a writer is desirous of uniting two 
merits which it is not at all likely will be united, ingenuity in 
hitting out a striking derivation of a word, and philosophy or 
wisdom in drawing consequences from this. The reasons (i.e. 
in fact analogies) for the derivation of a word’ must be philo- 
logical, and till this derivation is fairly established for purely 
philological reasons, all application of it to any purposes of con- 
clusion is simply waste of time. The amount of reasoning 
which has been built upon this sandy foundation is incredible. 
In the middle ages, such reasoning was, almost by the very form 
of it, acknowledged to be merely interesting speculation; for 
generally a variety of derivations of a word were given, of which 
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of course one only could be the true one, and conclusions were 
drawn from them all. In later times this has not generally 
been so, and writers like Mr Carlyle have given their one deri- 
vation, as of king, law, &c., and reasoned on it. Of course all 
such reasonings carry with them the uncertainty which belongs 
to the derivations on which they rest; an uncertainty upon 
which it is the etymologist, not the philosopher, who is to be 
consulted’. The modern manner of this reasoning is generally 
bad, because the reasoner, perhaps rather uneasily conscious 
that it is in the power of another science than his own to blow 
his fabric to the winds, is very likely to attempt to carry this 
off by a contempt for the other science, and to proceed as if it 
were in the power of his philosophy to substantiate the deriva- 
tion as well as to reason from it. But the derivation, if not 
established on its own basis, draws no strength from the reason- 
ing built on it; while on the other hand this is something, 
which, if the derivation be invalidated, becomes absolutely nil. 

Supposing, however, that from historical and philological 
considerations, we are fairly certain about the derivation of a 
word, there remains still the question on what principles we 
may reason, to any good purpose, from its dianoematism. 

On this point I will say a little about Horne Tooke, and the 
Diversions of Purley. | 


VI. 


Tooke deserves. great. credit for the view which he has 
taken of his subject. His system of derivation, and his system of 
concluding from derivation as to meaning, were both admirably 
methodical, and, considering how the sort of thing had been 
done before, were a very great step in advance. He, more 
than any one else, has laid the foundation of a science of the 
dianoematism of words. 

_ Of course he is continally in error both as to the particular 
derivations, and as to the system or laws of the formation of 


1 Cf. Examination of Utilitarian Philosophy, p. 153, on Mr Mill’s derivation 
of ‘ justum.’ 
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words, which he considered to exist. But this is no wonder; 
and I will not speak of this now, except incidentally. 

Much of the interest excited by the Diversions of Purley 
was owing to the manner in which Tooke made the real mean- 
ing of the word (as he conceived it) to depend on the derivation 
or dianoematism. Former etymologists had done this but little, 
or at least not at all systematically. His book virtually pro- 
fessed to be a new method of discovering and exhibiting, not 
only the origin of words, but their real meaning. 

Let us examine his way of proceeding in this respect, and 
take as instances. some words which he discusses at the begin- 
ning of his chapter on abstraction, as the grammarians and 
logicians. before him had been in the habit of ealling it. 


Right and Left Hand. 


‘The right hand is that which custom and those who have 
brought us. up have ordered or directed us to use in preference, 
when only one hand is employed: and the left hand is that 
which is leaved, leav’d, left ; or which we are taught to leave out 
of use on such an occasion.’ Vol. 11. p. 10. 

This is Horne Tooke’s account or definition, if we may call 
it so, of ‘right and left hand,’ given instead of Johnson’s, which 
he had just been criticizing. Johnson’s, to be sure, seems open 
to criticism, being simply ‘right—not left’ and then again, 
‘left—sinistrous, not right.. And Horne Tooke, noticing that 
the description of right and wrong is equally circular, ‘right— 
not wrong; ‘ wrong—not right,’ dismisses Johnson summarily— 
‘Seek no further for intelligence in that quarter, where nothing 
but fraud, and cant, and folly is to be found, &c.’ 

___ It is to be observed that Johnson had in his preface declared 
that he meant purposely to make some of his descriptions thus 
reciprocal and circular ; and there could not have been a better 
instance given of a case for such circular description than this 
of the hands. It is far better than the instance which he does 
give, that of ‘hart—the male of hind,” ‘hind—the female of 
hart,’ as if these needed to be distinguished from nothing but 
each other. But in the case of the hands, ‘left’ and ‘right’ have 
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always, and necessarily, a reference to each other, and almost 
exist, as words in this application, for the sake of being distin- 
guished from each other and from nothing else. However of 
course Johnson’s account tells us little about them. 

Let us now see Horne Tooke’s. 

His interlocutor is in doubt how the people of Melinda 
should be described, with whom it is the custom to use their 
left hand exactly as we use our right, and vice versa; was 
De Gama correct in describing them as all left-handed ? 

H. T, ‘With reference to European custom the author 
describes them truly. But the people of Melinda are as right- 
handed as the Portuguese: for they use that hand in preference 
which is ordered by their custom, and leave out of employ the 
other which is therefore their left hand’.’ 

Here we see that Horne Tooke, in consequence of his notion 
of the dianoematism of a word being its meaning, has omitted 
to notice that right and left are facts of nature, which may not 
be easily describable indeed, but are not on that account the 
less real, and which are at once recognized as facts by every- 
body. And this natural fact is what really underlies the words, 
as the thing to be conveyed from one intelligence to another by . 
them: the fact of the one or the other being used for any par- 
ticular purpose, is, as compared with this, an accident; though, 
from the difficulty of describing the natural fact, such a use 
may be chosen to supply the dianoematism for its name. But 
if Johnson’s account of the words is incomplete as to the mean- 
ing, Horne Tooke’s is beside it. 

In reference to translation from the English tongue into that 
of the people of Melinda, if we could be certain that we should 
come across nothing but what had reference to the employment 
of the hands, we might be allowed to accept Horne Tooke’s 
account, and to let the: same word, in whichever language it is, 
represent the hand which we use and that which they use, and 
so again for the unused hand. But employment is not the only 
thing which may come into consideration about the hands: one 
might for instance be wounded: and it 1s perfectly possible (I 


1 Vol. u. p. 10. 
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know not) that there may be some physical difference between 
one arm and the other as to relation with other parts of the 
body, e.g. the heart, &c. We should then,-by making the 
meaning follow the dianoematism, i.e. in this case the usage, 
come flagrantly to misdescribe a fact of nature. Surely these 
considerations show what is the substance, and what the acci- 
dent, of the meaning. 

Apply now what has been just said about the word ‘right’ 
in application to a fact of nature, to ‘right’ in its more difficult 
moral application. Horne Tooke gives a long list of such appli- 
cations. I will mention one or two of them. ‘To do right, is 
to do that which is ordered to be done. ‘A right and just 
action is such as is ordered and commanded.’ ‘A just man is 
such as he is commanded to be—qui leges juraque servat—who 
observes and obeys the things laid down and commanded.’ _ 

Now we will suppose the derivations good (as we did about 
‘right’ and ‘left,’ though that of ‘left’ probably is not) and only 
consider the reasoning upon them. 

This account of a right action is evidently just to the same 
extent a sufficient account or description of it, as that of the nght 
hand was of it. It tells us the reason why the thing in question 
is called ‘right,’ rather than by any other name, and it gives us 
one circumstance or quality, perhaps the most conspicuous, 
which by those who gave the name was understood to belong to 
it. What is involved in the name need not exhaust the nature 
in the case of a right action, more than in the case of the right 
hand. A man has a notion, in the two cases, of a position and 
of an action which he wishes to speak of by names: the name 
in each case follows the notion, not the notion the name, and 
we in no case sufficiently describe the notion by describing the 
meaning of the name given to it. 

The result which Horne Tooke comes to in the case of the 
words right and wrong is the common Hobbism: 

‘Everything then that is ordered and commanded is right 
and just?’ 

‘Surely. For that is only affirming that what is ordered 
and commanded, is—ordered and commanded’. 

1 Vol. 1. p. 12. 
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So far as Horne Tooke is concerned, the force of his Hob- 
bistic conclusion as to the absence of a real distinction between 
right and wrong vanishes with the force of his conclusion, from 
the dianoematism, as to the real (or natural) distinction between 
right and left. He himself puts the cases as parallel: ‘a thing 
may be at the same time both right and wrong, as well as both 
right and left.’ 

But in reality of course the notions of right and wrong are 
not as simple as those of right and left. 

In the case of right and left, I said, however the description 
might be difficult, the fact was simple, clear, and patent. In 
the case of right and wrong, not only is the description difficult, 
but the fact is not simple or patent. Some will say, there is no 
fact corresponding to the notion at all, or, what is more intelli- 
gible, they will say that we have no sort of certainty that the 
people who use the word, and profess to have the notion, intend 
to convey the same thing by it. 

In this doubt many, who would think very differently from 
Horne Tooke, nevertheless accept his appeal to the dianoematism 
(which they would explain differently), and say or allow that the 
notion means what the expressing word conveys, and no more. 

In moral words, on account of the difficulty of the notions, 
there has always been a tendency this way. But it appears tome 
that the manner in which we should think on the subject is this: 

First, that people using’ words of this kind have a notion 
antecedent to and independent of them, though we cannot be 
certain how far different people have the same notion. And of 
course by counter-assertions of individual consciousness we make 
no progress. What is needed for advance in this respect is, 
not conclusions from the dianoematism of the words (for a man 
means what he wishes to mean, not what his words, by any 
secret force of theirs, would make him mean), but examining in 
ourselves and others what it is that we and they want to express, 
what it is in our minds that makes us wish to use the word at 
all. In regard of words of this kind, which we cannot subject to 
sense, 2 common understanding is the first great pre-supposition 
for reality, as well as the essence of signification in language. 

1 p. 13. 
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Then, secondly, the study of the dianoematism or history is, 
of course, a great help to this. Whatever the true and complete 
notions may be, the giving the names to them of right and 
wrong of course had its reason. 

We have seen then in regard of these words a specimen of 
Tooke’s method of proceeding. His method differed in two 
respects from that of most of the etymologists, and grammarians, 
who preceded him, in so far as he aimed, first, to investigate 
derivations systematically on principles and by regular analogies; 
and, second, not to rest, as an etymologist would, in the deriva- 
tion, but to apply it for discovering the real meaning of the 
word, which was his main aim. In both of these ways of pro- 
ceeding he may be said, as. to system and profession, to have 
opened a new course. On the valuableness of the former there 
can be no controversy. On that of the latter, which is my chief 
business now, there is more. 

“What do you mean by the words right and wrong? he asks 
his interlocutor. 

What every other person means by them. 

And what is that? . 

Nay, you know that as well as I do: 

Yes. But not better and therefore not at all. 

Must we always. be seeking after the meaning of words? 

If important we must, if we wish to avoid error’.’ 

He then proceeds to say, ‘Aight is no other than rectum the 
past participle of the Latin verb regere’,’ and to give the account 
of it which I quoted before. This is the way in which he intro- 
duces the question of words of this kind. 

He professes thus to do systematically what had been done 
in insulated cases abundantly before, and to provide a method 
by which the real meaning of words is to be ascertained. He 
will not accept as an account of the meaning, that it is the com- 
mon and mutual understanding of men about them, because he 
says one man cannot tell what others mean by them: he con- 
siders that. those who have made the most use of them have done 
so with a strange neglect of their meaning: yet that this mean- 


2 Vol. u. p. 8. 7p. 7. 
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ing always remains.in them, and may be discovered in them by 
the key of the derivation. 

Now it is this notion of the meaning of words which I wish to 
combat. Neither Horne Tooke’s interlocutor, nor ‘every other 
person,’ nor ‘those who had made the most use of the words,’ may 
have known well what they were saying, or had a clear idea of 
what was meant by right and wrong: but, in this difficulty, on 
what principle is the dianoematism given as the meaning? Horne 
Tooke’s interlocutor is more right than himself. Though there 
was notaclear communication and mutual understanding amongst 
the different people using the words, there was such an under- 
standing more or less: the one to a certain degree understood 
what the other meant to say: the real meaning of the word is 
this commonly understood significance cleared as much as possi- 
ble, and weeded of individualities. If this varied at different 
times, then the meaning varied: the man who used the words 
did not neglect the historical meaning of them, but never in the 
least intended to convey it. Horne Tooke’s notion of ‘meaning’ 
rests upon a false idea of language, likely to arise in an age when 
philology and history are cultivated more than philosophy 
and logic: viz. that language consists in the mass of diction-. 
ary words, not in the living intercommunication of thought. 
Whereas the former are but the furniture and instrument of the 
latter. For historical and poetical interest, we may dig and redig 
into them with endless profit: but as to living meaning, it is 
not their structure which we are concerned with, but their use. 

I do not care to dispute about words, and if we like to call 
the history or dianoematism of a worda meaning of it, of course we 
may: in this case we should say that there are three meanings, 
or three senses of the word meaning: first, this dianoematism; 
then that significance, vague or clear, which passes between 
mind and mind in the use of it: and last, whether such a thing 
exists or not, that reality which is conceived to exist correspond- 
ingly to the word by those who use the word, and the conception 
of which has been the cause of its adoption and use. In words 
like ‘right’ and ‘left,’ these two last coincide: there is no doubt 
but that there is a reality corresponding to the intended signi- 
fication of the words: in words like ‘right’ and ‘wrong,’ there is 
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considered to be such by those who use them, but we have not 
the same means of ascertaining whether it is so. But nothing 
is gained, by substituting for that which is meant (even supposing 
the existence of such a thing to be a delusion), that which, how- 
ever it may exist, yet is clearly not the thing meant. Thus 
the man who uses the word ‘right’ does not mean to convey the 
idea of ‘commanded’: he would not use the word instead, if you 
requested him: I am unable therefore to see the good of calling 
it the meaning. 

Let us now, in further illustration, apply these considerations 
to the word truth, Horne Tooke’s treatment of which has been 
rather celebrated. It is very similar to what we have just seen. 

He again quotes Johnson (who here also defines circularly, 
‘false, not true,’ ‘true—not false;’) and himself describes, much 
as he did ‘right:’ ‘true—means simply and merely—that which 
is trowed, and instead of its being a rare commodity upon earth, 
except only in words, there is nothing but truth in the world’’ 
Supposing his account of the grammatical origin of the word 
(what I should call his phonal account of it) to be correct, it 1s 
to be observed, that he does not argue quite fairly from this, or 
as I should say, does not correctly give the dianoematism. The 
_ Saxon word ‘treowan’ he defines ‘confidere, to think, to believe © 
firmly, to be thoroughly persuaded of, to trow.’ The old signifi- 
cance of the root still preserved in the form ‘trust’ is evaporated 
in the word trow, so that ‘I trow’ suggests now scarcely more than 
‘I think ;’ and in accordance with this Horne Tooke’s reasoning 
rather goes on the notion that that which is trowed, i.e. truth, is 
simply opinion. But the reader should observe that the real 
force of the dianoematism, so far as we seek the meaning there, 
is moral; ‘truth—that which may be trusted, that which one 
man trusts another about.’ 

In reality, it would have been more reasonable for one argu- 
ing on Horne Tooke’s principles to have maintained that, the 
diancematisms of the notion truth varying so much in different 
languages, the truths in all such languages were different. He 
chooses, however, a much weaker line, and endeavours to prove, 


1 Vol. um. p. 401. 
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by a most startling derivation, that verus also means the same as 
_trowed’. As a matter of fact the more regular old English word 
for true, in an intellectual view of it, is ‘sooth’ or ‘soothfast,’ and 
if Horne Tooke could have found a derivation for this, he might 
have argued that even in English we have no certain idea what 
it is that constitutes truth or trueness: for the derivation of 
sooth certainly cannot be the same as that of true. 

But supposing it was granted that Horne Tooke’s account 
of the original meaning of the word ‘truth’ was correct, and 
that the corresponding word in every other language meant simi- 
larly, in the first instance, nothing more than opinion: let us 
examine the merits of the conclusion which he draws from this, 
viz. that if we mean now by the expression ‘truth’ anything 
immutable and everlasting, anything necessarily the same for one 
person as for another, we mean a mere delusion, and our own 
word rebukes us. 

When our tongue tells others what is passing in our mind, 
this is ‘truth, ‘truthfulness.’ But when our mind tells us 
what exists in nature and reality, what expression are we to 
use for this fact, for this relation? Possibly no such fact may 
exist, certainly, if it does, it is very difficult of description 
(though that a most rudely natural fact may be, as we saw in 
the case of right and left): but in any case, it is a fact or rela- 
tion most readily, and indeed necessarily, suggesting itself to 
our minds. How then are we to name it? Supposing Horne 
Tooke’s account of the original meaning of ‘true’ to be correct, 
all that is to be said is, that to express the conformity between 
thoughts and things, a notion for which it is most difficult to 
find a dianoematism or means of expression, the word signi- 
fying the conformity between words and thoughts was taken in 
an extended or applied meaning, the one notion being con- 
sidered to be a figure or resemblance of the other. This is the 
history of all language, The conclusion that there is no such 
possible fact as a conformity between thoughts and things, or, 
in other words, that there is nothing in things of such a nature 
that thoughts can be said with any significance to be conformed 
to them (which is meant by saying that there is no fixed, im- 

1 p. 404. 
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mutable truth), because the word which we use to express such 
conformity, expressed originally, and expresses still besides, the 
conformity of words and thoughts, is an attempt te draw a false 
philosophical conclusion from a mis-assigned fact of language. 

I am not now considering what is the real philosophical 
character of the notion of trueness or truth, as predicated of 
thought and knowledge. I am only endeavouring to show that 
nothing can be determined in regard to it from language in 
Horne Tooke’s way. The notion exists in man’s mind: nothing 
more is needed to prove this than the fact of the surprise, to 
say the least, which Horne Tooke’s account of the matter is 
sure to excite in those who hear it for the first time. Of the 
two truenesses, if we like so to call them, the one is compara- 
tively on the surface, the other is one which, though unavoid- 
ably ever in our thoughts, is deep and difficult. No wonder in 
this case the name of the latter is taken by extension from that 
of the former. I do not enter into the philosophical question 
how far we ought to consider the facts distinct: the considera- 
tions are the same as if we were speaking of the Greek word 
Aoyos: there is truth of the inward, and truth of the outward 
utterance. Horne Tooke’s proceeding is as if a Greek of Plato’s 
time should conclude there was no such thing as thought or 
reason, because Adyos, on the face of it, meant no more than 
speech. 

Of course it is possible that by saying, ‘there is no such thing 
as immutable truth’, Horne Tooke merely meant to say that 
the fixedness or certaiuty in things, or in reality, which gives to 
thought, reason, and knowledge, a purpose and meaning, and 
which leads us to think of them as possibly correct or incorrect, 
is something which ought not be called by the name of ‘truth’, 
for truth belongs to speech,-and means the correct rendering by 
the tongue of thoughts, not by the mind of things :—if this is 
all that is meant, it is then simply a question of right use of 
language. But conclusions as to the use of language, and con- 
clusions as to the reality of things from language, are processes 
which lie in two entirely different regions of thought, the latter 
immeasurably higher than the former. To read, with this lat- 
ter view, the great universal language of human thought as 
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shown in expression, we must do something more than find out 
derivations. Otherwise we have merely results and conclusions, 
of all possible the most utterly empty and misleading. That 
reality should be thus dragged in the chains of the infinitely 
various and inconsistent expression of men, that we should be 
made the slaves of our own ununderstood words, and afraid to 
use them lest some ingenious etymologist should convict us 
of having meant by them something utterly remote from our 
thoughts, or lest we should be helping by our use of them some 
monstrous conclusion from that use, such as this of Horne 
Tooke’s which we are now considering: all this is an entire 
perversion of language from its natural and legitimate employ- 
ment and purpose. : 


VII. 
r¥ How far does what I have said apply to Mr Trench ? 

There is, in what seems to me the general bearing of 
Mr Trench’s books, a greater amount of conclusion from the 
dianoematism to the proper force of the word now, than I 
should be disposed myself to go with. In some passages, it is 
true, he expresses exactly" what I consider to be the right view 
of the matter; viz. that while the present force, or meaning in 
usage, is the only proper meaning of the word, still the know- 
ledge of its history may well give to this, with the cultivated 
man, a point, an edge, a delicacy, a discrimination, which could 
perhaps come from no other source. But elsewhere he appears 
in his reasonings to fall into the error which I have pointed out 
in Horne Tooke. Thus he says: “Every time people use the 
word plague,” while they fain would assign natural causes for a 
disease of the kind, “they implicitly own the fact which they 
are endeavouring to deny: for plague means properly, and ac- 
cording to its derivation, blow or stroke; and was a title given 


1 Compare Study of Words, Ed. vt. 
p. 171. “The past history of a word, 
which history must needs start. from 


tion. A man may be wholly differ- 
ent now from what he once was, yet 
not the less to know his antecedents 


its derivation, how soon soever that 
may be left behind, is surely a ne- 
cessary element in its present valua- 
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is needful, before we can ever per- 
fectly understand his present self; and 
the same holds good with a word.” 
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to these terrible diseases, because the great universal conscience 
of men, which is never at fault, believed and confessed that 
these were strokes or blows inflicted by God on a guilty and 
rebellious world. With reference to such words so used we may 
truly say: Vow popul, vor Dei—a proverb which, shallowly 
interpreted, may be made to contain a most mischievous false- 
hood; but interpreted in the sense, wherein no doubt it was 
spoken, holds the deepest truth’.” 

The history of a word here seems to me applied differently 
from the manner in which it was viewed in the passage I 
referred to before. And though agreeing with the conclusion 
which Mr Trench draws, while I disagree with so many simi- 
lar conclusions in Horne Tooke, I am unable to accept from 
Mr Trench, any more than from Horne Tooke, the notion of 
people implicitly meaning what they have no intention of 
meaning, and what the word which they use does not in the 
least convey to the person who hears it. It seems better, in all 
such cases, without any overstating, to consider the present 
meaning of the word as independent of any derivation of this 
kind which in no respect suggests itself, and then to treat of the 
history of the word as of any other history, drawing our conclu- 
sions from it as we may. And as to what Mr Trench says about 
the weight to be attributed to the vor popult, he has himself 
allowed on a former page that this may be something very 
different from an ‘attestation for God’s. truth. We are in 
fact to compare it with what we know of God’s truth 
otherwise. 

On the other hand, in p. 100, Mr Trench gives admirably the 
principle of the use of words according to present acceptation, 
and not according to dianoematism, citing the words blackbird, 
journal, New Forest, &c., and condemning the ‘ethical prudery’ 
of the Quakers. He speaks there of words becoming ‘wholly 
disengaged from their etymologies, which they had left alto- 
gether behind them’®,’ and adds, ‘ Moreover, had these precisians 
in speech been consistent they could not have stopped where 
they did; every new acquaintance with the derivation or pri- 
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mary use of words would have entangled them in new embar- 
rassments, &c. His language about synonyms, in p. 169, seems 
to me less correct. I must own that I myself rather take part 
with what he condemns in the accomplished authoress, or in 
any case consider it an advantage that by the side of books 
tracing accurately the history of words, there should exist others 
in which “reference is seldom made to etymologies, the writer 
relying almost entirely upon present usage, and the tact and 
instinct of a cultivated mind for an appreciation of them aright.” 
Take e.g. such a case as that of ‘detest’ in p. 168; “to detest 
is to bear witness against, not to be able to keep silence in 
regard of something, to feel ourselves obliged to lift up our 
voice and testimony against it.” Here, while Mr Trench gives 
what is probably the right derivation of the word, he does not 
seem,to give a proper account of its signification at the present 
time ; surely he does not mean that when we read it in a book 
we are to understand that the writer always means by it an 
actual vocal protest, and that we are not to use it ourselves 
except where such is made ? 

The fact is that the process which Mr Trench calls desynony- 
mization is not so much anything which does take place, as 
something which he thinks we should endeavour to bring about. 
Synonyms are words of originally different meaning which care- 
lessness and thoughtlessness have made convertible, and to 
which he would again give a difference of meaning based upon 
their dianoematisms or derivations. Now supposing such a 
reformation desirable and practicable, still there ought pre- 
viously to be a most accurate examination on the principles of 
the authoress whom Mr Trench quotes rather than on his own, 
to ascertain whether they are really now convertible in use, 
in the mouth of people who use these words with thought. 
For it is quite possible that in use delicate distinctions may 
have established themselves which the differences of derivation 
will not account for (as between continuous and continual, &c.), 
and Mr Trench, being no mere theoretical reformer, but an 
observant practical reformer, would not of course wish to alter 
these. 

If the distinction in feeling which he considers to exist 
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between felicitate and congratulate’ does exist, I think it must 
be of this kind; for I do not think the difference of the 
derivation will account for it. And Mr Trench here seems 
to be on the verge of that reformation of speech which he 
had condemned in the Quakers, and which I should call the 
application of conscience to dianoematism. ‘I could not, with- 
out a violation of truth, congratulate a stranger whose pros- 
perity awoke no lively delight in my heart, for when I con- 
gratulate a person (congratulor) I declare that Iam sharer in 
his joy, &c.’ We have surely here got the wrong principle, and 
one which would give a great deal of trouble to a conscientious 
man in such a case, e.g. as that of the word ‘indolence ;’ of 
whieh we read, p. 209, ‘ What a lie Jurks at the root of the word 
indolenee...seeming to affirm that indulgence in sloth and ease 
is that which would constitute for us the absence of all pain.’ 

What are we to do then about the use of the word ‘indo- 
lence. Does it ‘seem to affirm’ what it does, in the sense in 
which the use of the word Sunday affords a presumption that 
we worship the sun; or in the sense in which the use of the 
word congratulation-would show us to be sharers in Joy? And 
how are we to distinguish between the living and the dead 
dianoematism? Does it not in fact come to usage ? 

There seem to me to be two principles involved in this: 
one, that language is not soliloquy; but it is a matter in which 
two parties are concerned, speaker and hearer. I can conceive 
no principle involved in our continuing to keep up such a dis- 
tinction as that between ‘felicitate’ and ‘congratulate’ on ac- 
count of our feeling of the difference of derivation, if the people 
we speak to recognize no difference in the meaning, and under- 
stand no principle in the difference of use. If they do, then 
there is difference of usage, and the matter is settled indepen- 
dently of derivation. If they do not, then we are really 
damaging language in our effort to improve it; for the essence 
of language 1s communication from mind to mind. 

The other principle is that which Mr Trench must have had 
in his mind in reference to the Quakers, viz. that we must 
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récognize and allow the course of language in these respects, 
and that it is of no use fighting against it, even if we were 
certain that we should serve mankind and truth by our success. 
As a reformer, however, Mr Trench is consistent in refusing to 
admit this principle. He protests against it, as we have seen, 
in regard to synonyms, and in speaking of what I have called 
the law of generalization or the course of evaporation of spe- 
ciality of meaning in words, he sees in it a dire calamity, a 
corruption of language, which we are bound to do all in our 
power to oppose’, As to this I must confess that I am imper- 
fectly able to distinguish between the agencies which mould 
and develop a language, and the processes which are of the 
nature of corruption. If Mr Trench had lived in the early ages 
of the world, and had had his way, I do not think we should 
have had language at all. Language is the daughter of par- 
ticularization and generalization: movement and perpetual flux 
of meaning are its essence: the evaporation of part of the mean- 
ing in one word leaves a vacant place to be occupied by another 
word, which has similarly shifted its meaning whether in the 
way of particularization or of generalization. ‘ Preposterous,’ 
‘ prevarication, ‘idea, must go the way of so. many predecessors, 
must lose all their youthful picturesqueness and suggestive 
signification (except to the fond philologist), must submit to be 
particularized into something accidentally special, or generalized 
into something dully vague. But then if other words had not 
so suffered before them, these words themselves would never 
have been what they are. The riches of philological antiquity 
arise from the fact that none could deal with language as Mr 
Trench wishes. If ‘ prevarication’ could stop at ‘ collusion’, it 
would probably never have arrived at it, but retained its original 
force of ‘straddling with distorted legs.’ 

However this may be, it seems to me an entire mistake to 
attempt to regulate our use of words now by considerations of 
what is, or is not, a corruption or downward movement. I am 
inclined to think that language has always prospered best when 
the attention has been given most simply to its essential pur- 
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pose, the clear expression of thought. And it is because the 
necessities and pleasure of human communication have always 
ensured a main degree of attention to this, that in my view, in 
the midst of much oscillation, language on the whole has always 
prospered, and human knowledge is not only more in amount, 
but is better expressed than it was in its earlier days. We are 
to look upon language, in fact, as something like the processes 
of nature, in so far as that it has laws which it is our business 
to observe and not to criticize, and in so far as that it, like 
everything else connected with human knowledge, has something 
in it, we will not here discuss how much or how little, of 
advance and progress. No doubt there have been periods 
of depression and failure of the expressiveness and usefulness 
of language, but no conscious effort of those seeing the calamity 
could have prevented this. It was the animating mind which 
was in fault, and language simply recorded its failure. 

Be sure then of your own meaning and find the words in 
which you can say it most distinctly and most unambiguously 
(this is the advice which I would give), and then you may leave 
language to take care of itself, secure (I think) that it will do 
so, and that you are one benefactor to it. According to your 
powers, there are various ways in which you may benefit and 
enrich it, but this is the first, the sine qué non, the business of 
everybody. Now distinctness of thought undoubtedly requires 
close attention to these synonyms, or words at first sight iden- 
tical in meaning, to distinguish what they do mean, and der1- 
vations are one help to this. But for unambiguity of language, 
it seems to me the cardinal axiom is, that words mean what 
they are simply used for, not what there may be in them of 
fossilized past meaning, or what their elements or components 
may mean. Unless we hold fast to this as our foundation, the 
drawing attention to exceptionalities of the kind which are 
allowed to genius, such as the employment by Milton of a word 
in a past and etymologic sense, is likely to cause perplexities in 
our use of language. No person can be more convinced than I 
am that the study of words is the study of things, if only we 
study the words rightly. But it is an old error of man’s mind, 
when we cannot distinctly present to our mind a notion, to 
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think that we shall be enabled to do this by scrutinizing the 
word by means of which language expresses it. And this same 
error, which once drew nourishment from men’s ignorance of 
comparative philology, now, strange to say, draws the same from 
their knowledge of it. We are in danger of forgetting that the 
word follows the thing or notion, does not lead or govern it. 
And if we do forget that a word has one meaning (in each 
application which may be made of it) at one time, and that 
this should be the same with all who use and hear it, and that 
this whatever it may be is the only right use of the word, we 
shall be introducing ambiguity at the root of language, and 
doing more for its corruption than the worst negligence or 
neology would. 

I will make a moment’s allusion to Mr Trench’s mode of 
dealing with the subject of phonography, of which I have said 
something elsewhere. Though I agree generally with his view 
on this subject, yet his remarks with regard to it seem to me to 
be open to the same objection as his remarks with regard to the 
meaning of words. Language, as a great natural fact of hu- 
manity, has its laws, its regular course and flow. My interest is 
chiefly in the observation of these laws; those whose interest is 
more practical may look at things differently, but still practical 
improvements must be based upon, and regulated by the obser- 
vation of the actual changes hitherto. Revolutions, in this as 
in many other things, are wild chimeras in the mind of him 
who desires them, and would be coarse vandalisms in the execu- 
tion. But time is the great innovator in language as in every- 
thing else: language, as to every part of it, meaning, pronuncia- 
tion, and writing, is ever in gradual revolution, and with regard 
to anything which we say should be done now, we should con- 
sider what would have been the case with us now, if others had 
done it some time back. Mr Trench hardly sufficiently con- 
siders that all languages existing at present have been indefi- 
nitely phonographed as time has gone on, and that the fact of 
their having been so is one of the things which make them 
distinct languages now. In French, for instance, thousands of 
‘secrets of words’’ have already disappeared from the writing, in 
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the same manner as picture after picture, image after image, 
has disappeared from the meaning of words) What Mr Trench 
says about poids, &c., really involves a principle of revolu- 
tionary restoration quite as bad as the revolutionary innovation 
of his opponents. What would language become if we returned 
to ancient spelling, and for the sake of the secrets of the words 
wrote ‘presbtre’ in French, ‘qui’ and ‘que’ in Italian, and I 
know not what more? Our writing is in its essence what I 
have called phonogrammatic, and ought to be maintained such 
in all its main particulars, Le. it is the representation (by its 
vocal elements) of significant sound, not of significance indepen- 
dent of sound. It ought not to allow any other principle than 
this, however it may allow, so far as it is not inconsistent with 
this, occasionally something of expression beside it. The depend- 
ence of writing on speech is an essential feature of our branch 
of general human language, and anything which tends con- 
sciously to loosen this dependence is a step China-wards. 

But now, leaving the use of words, let us consider how we 
ought to think about their history, and what conclusions we may 
draw from it. 

In the history of each werd there are two great facts: the 
one its formation; the other, the subsequent history of its use 
and application. 

Each of these contains a human or moral element: and from 
each, if we put several instances together, something may be con- 
cluded as to man, his mind and history. On what principles 
did he give the names at first? What principles have governed 
the changes in their application since ? 

And then, as to moral truth, which is to be considered the 
truer, the sense and judgment of the givers, or that of the modi- 
fiers? the feeling of the first users, or the continued feeling which 
gradually swayed the word round into conveying something 
different ? 

I have stated that the most general law of change in the 
meaning of words containing a moral application, is that which 
I have called the law of impejoration: and it can scarcely be 
doubted that this arose, in the greater number of cases, from 
deliberate euphemism in the first application. 
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Now, with my view that the meaning of a word is not its 
dianoematism, but its present force in use, the way in which I 
should argue from this would be in a line opposite to Mr Trench’s 
usual line of argument—I should consider it to show, that how- 
ever man’s good-nature and levity may attempt it, the impress- 
ing a falsehood or misdescription upon permanent human lan- 
guage is impossible: that the continued public sense of man, to 
which the course of language bears witness, revolts and protests 
against it, and makes good its protest by making the word 
gradually mean the thing as it is, not as men have endeavoured 
to look atit. And I should consider that wonderful, interesting, 
and full of significance, as the springing up of words and their 
dianoematism or original force of meaning might be; it was still 
more interesting to watch how the words once given were dealt 
with by the human mind expressing itself by its use of them in 
language, that the course of the great river of language was 
something better, and telling us more, than the observation, 
however interesting, of the refreshing of it by its affuents. It 
seems to me that we shall find both more of truth and more of 
interest in the history of words if we fully recognize their changed 
meaning at present, than if we try to undo history by putting 
them back to some point in the past, and considering that any 
change from that is something which had better not have been. 

Looked at from this point of view, the general fact of the 
empejoration of moral words: gives, in the contest between 
morality and immorality, a great advantage tothe former. The 
reader will observe what this process of impejoration is: certain 
words having in them a meaning, if not good, yet not bad, have 
been condemned by man’s good-nature to express bad things; 
but the words themselves have changed their meaning—refusing 
as it were to speak good of that which did not deserve it. Now 
if words are condemned for ever to mean their dianoematism, 
the half-immoral levity which first appropriated them is pre- 
served for ever, and the better feeling of permanent language 
is neutralized and made worthless. It is not for the advantage 
of morality, that we should try to refresh and bring out again 
the lost dianoematic force in such words as animosity, their 
application remaining as at present, and so find ourselves again 
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calling mere hostility by the name of spiritedness or high spirit. 
If we could alter the application the case would be different: 
but, in respect of the force of the term, I imagine (it is a fact 
approximately ascertainable) that in following words upwards 
towards their source in order to find their meaning we should 
come upon a greater number of wrong and immoral conclusions, 
than of right and moral ones. The common feeling of man- 
kind has acted not only in the making of new names, but in 
investing with fresh and changed meaning those which it has 
made: this latter is entitled to as much at least of our atten- 
tion as the former, I think to more: I believe that, as to the 
truth of things, we may learn more from it. 

In the extension of a word from signifying one notion to 
signifying another very different (a process often followed by 
the disuse of 1ts application to the former), each notion, we may 
say, comes to meet the other, though, according to circumstances, 
it is at very different points of the middle space that they meet. 
Take e.g. the extension of the term knave, originally boy or 
servant, to mean, thief and rogue. When this was first done, 
was it good-nature calling the latter by a name too good for 
them, or ill-nature calling the former by a name too bad? It 
was doubtless something of the one, and something of the 
other. We see in the use of such phrases as ‘little rogue,’ &c. 
that, as ‘a mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure,’ and as 
‘stolen waters are sweet, so there is a sort of pleasure in half 
jocular accusation and blame, with enough perhaps of reason 
in it just to suggest it, and likely enough no more. And of the 
careless reatliness on the other hand, to call moral offence by 
names too light and easy, we have abundant instance. There 
is a want of consideration in this case that the term so used is 
ill-used, and that danger is run of doing injustice to what it pro- 
perly belongs to, by the association of its name with this new 
application. I cannot but think that injustice of this kind is 
done unwittingly by Mr Trench in the case of this word which 
I have taken as an instance. From not sufficiently allowing for 
the element of euphemism, he seems to imply that what the 
word in its first application represents deserves the association 
of its name with the second notion. On the same principle one 
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might argue, in reference to the term ‘disease,’ ‘How much of 
what is called sickness in the world must be mere restlessness 
and inconvenience, that men should be satisfied to call the 
whole by a negative term, so little indicative of actual suffering, 
as this word dzsease’ ! 

Of the cases in which a word, which in its dianoematism 
contains little or no dyslogism (as Bentham would call it), or 
expression of blame, comes in the course of its changing use to 
convey a great deal, some seem due but little to euphemism, 
but simply to very gradual change of application, some almost 
entirely to euphemism, and some, perhaps, the larger number, 
to a mixture of the two, though in general I think more to 
euphemism than to the other. There is one large class of 
words, in regard to which it seems to me that Mr Trench’s mode 
of reasoning leads to results which are very unsatisfactory and 
unfair to those whom, least of all, we ought to be unfair to, the 
unfortunate. The manner in which a number of words in all 
languages begin with meaning misfortune of various kinds, and 
end with meaning wickedness, is very remarkable. Take as a 
familiar instance in English the word ‘wretch. Now, if we con- 
sider this a result in large of that which we see exemplified every 
day on asmaller scale, the kind but unconscientious euphemism 
which talks of guilt as misfortune, I think we have sufficient 
to account for the phenomenon, and that we are concluding 
nothing but what facts will béar us out in. But if we adopt 
about them the manner of conclusion which is most frequent 
with Mr Trench, we are led to results about which I greatly 
hesitate. Take what he says about ‘caitiff*.’ Captivity is not 
slavery: and the ode of Horace which Mr Trench refers to is 
one which I should call savage and cruel, and of a spirit which 
both Christianity, speaking so much as it does of the sad lot of 
prisoners, and civilization, directing our attention so much to 
the preventing needless severity to them, I should have thought 
would repudiate: even Mr Trench is obliged in a manner to 
veil it by speaking as if it were what we call slavery, and not 
captivity by enemies, which Horace is speaking of. But 
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even of slaves and slavery I should hardly like to say what Mr 
Trench does. I am willing to go as far as he can in saying of 
freemen, ‘sua si bona norint,’ if they know their calling, and 
taste and feel what they possess, that their liberty is likely to 
elevate their moral character, in a manner which perhaps nothing 
else would: but I do not thmk language pronounces that 
crueller sentence upon those who have not this blessing which 
Mr Trench thinks it does, or that we have reason to expect, 
from facts, it should. 

In the case of a word like ‘caitiff’ it depends upon the 
continuous history of the use of the word whether we are to 
consider it as having passed through a stage, between its mean- 
Ing ‘captive’ and its meaning ‘wicked,’ of meaning miserable 
in general, or something like it; generalized from one form of 
misfortune to the whole, and then used euphemistically for . 
moral offence: or whether its change of meaning depends upon 
another principle, which I will proceed to mention. 

An expression of disapprobation of whatever kind involves 
in 1t two elements: one the actual disapprobation or dyslogism, 
the other the particular significance of the term in which it is 
conveyed. Now in an exclamation or angry address, or account 
given under excited feeling, the dyslogistic element in the con- 
sciousness very far exceeds that of the particular significance. 
So much so, that words of very widely removed signification 
become under these circumstances convertible, the particular 
signification going almost for nothing. And where the feeling is 
strongly excited, there is no doubt that the attribution of mis- 
fortune is considered to convey something of disgrace: one man 
calls another by a string of appellations, one perhaps implying 
misfortune, the next. moral offence, the next lowness of con- 
dition, and so on: and all these mean to him, in his actual 
use of them, not far from the same, fer the one feeling in his 
mind is of depreciation and disapprobation, which swamps all 
the rest. So that there is a strong tendency, when a language 
is at all in a fluid state, for depreciatory terms in it to become 
to a certain extent interconvertible. 

This is the real manner in which words like lewdness, vil- 
lany, &c. have come to signify moral inferiority or offence: and 
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of course in this there is something to bear out Mr Trench in 
saying, e.g. as he does in relation to the former of these words: 
‘How forcibly are we reminded here of that saying of the 
Pharisees of old, “this people which knoweth not the law is 
cursed*.”’ 

But I think he should have considered that if he had rea- 
soned about the word ‘lewd’ as he has about the word ‘caitiff” 
he would have put himself rather in the position of these 
Pharisees. And I scarcely find that Mr Trench gives any 
principle, upon which in the case of the many words of this kind, 
we are to reason im one or the other manner. Take willain: 
are we to conclude from it, after the analogy of caitiff, that 
agricultural labour depresses the moral character, or after the 
analogy of lewd, that there is too much, in the upper classes, 
of a supercilious and Pharisaic spirit? It is clear, that in con- 
cluding in the manner in which Mr Trench does, it is not bond 
fide from the words themselves and their history that we learn, 
and I think also it is clear that we cannot. If we could find 
principles upon which we could make our inferences, and simi- 
larly in all similar cases, then perhaps we might learn: other- 
wise, the observation of the history of the words merely sup- 
plies illustration of what we know independently of it. And 
this is important to observe, because there is some danger, lest 
less instructed readers of books, like Mr Trench’s, might take 
the conclusions for more than this. As it is, except they are 
made upon regular principles, which must be in effect well un- 
derstood laws of language, they add no fresh strength to any 
moral knowledge which we may have, and can prove nothing 
about it. If any who read Mr Trench’s books feel more per- 
suaded than they were before, either that slaves are likely to 
be mean, or the higher classes to be supercilious, from the his- 
tory of caitiff and lewd, except so far as we are concluding in 
virtue of some rule which will bear application to every analo- 
gous case, I think they are so far in error. 

This may be further illustrated from what Mr Trench says — 
about ‘happiness’. It is remarkable, doubtless, that the word 
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expressing all that we most wish for, and the highest idea we 
can form of continued enjoyment, should in so many languages 
be similar in dianoematism, involving in some way or other the 
notion of chance. Now from what I have said, it will be under- 
stood that I do not enter into the sort of disapprobation which 
Mr Trench expresses, when he says, “How unworthy is this 
word to express any true felicity, of which the very essence is 
that it excludes hap or chance, that the world neither gave 
nor can take it away’.” J am delighted when the course of 
usage is to exalt inadequate dianoematism into something, in 
meaning and usage, noble, rather than, as we have seen is 
sometimes the case, to depress worthy dianoematism into the 
expression of something unworthy. But in this case I can- 
not consider the dianoematism unworthy. Evéa:povla may be 
better than happiness, but either is better than that which is 
what they are both specially opposed to, the notion, viz. that 
we can make our happiness for ourselves. Better have fortune 
for our god than be each his own. This feeling of our insuf- 
ficiency for happiness to ourselves I believe to be the real point 
of this various but similar dianoematism: happiness, after all 
that we can do, is something which comes to us, and for which 
we are dependent. 
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To be continued, 


ON THE WORD KPOYNOXYTPOAHPAIOS, IN THE 
EQUITES OF ARISTOPHANES, v. 89. 


OIKETHS B. 


“ > A , , , 3 > ff 
mas 8 av peOvwv ypnatov te Bovrevoait avn; 


OIKETHS A. 
ddnbes otros; KpouvvoxuTpoAnpatos el. 


The following communication, received from a former fellow 
of Trinity, Mr Douglas Denon Heath, seems to me to throw a 
new light on the epithet xpovvoyurpoAnpaios (in every MS. but 
one KpovvoxuTpoAnpaiov—corrected by Dobree). Mr Heath, it 
will be seen, puts Nicias and Demosthenes in the place they 
occupied in the older editions, but this does not affect the 
soundness of his view. — 

“In Aristophanes, when Nicias demurs to Demosthenes’s 
suggestion of strong potations, as the fit preparative for good 
counsel, the latter exclaims xpovvoyutpoAnpaios el, which 
Liddell and Scott render by ‘a pourer-forth of weak washy 
twaddle, with collateral notion of a water-drinker. I think 
I saw at one of the public fountains of Reggio (Rhegium) the 
sort of man the poet had in his eye; and it seemed to me 
that a more appropriate and definite as well as more pic- 
turesque sense could be given to the passage. 

“The fountain comprised four or five spouts (comp. évved- 
Kpouvos), and there was, for a good hour, while I was pacing 
the road by the harbour, waiting for a steamer, a continuous 
succession of girls and old women filling waterpots and carrying 
them off on their heads, while abundance of gossip and joking 
was going on. In the crowd was a man who made it his 
business to amuse the ladies, young and old, by jokes and 
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grotesque tricks, as by lifting up a water-pot full of water, 
and in a manner simulating drunkenness pouring the water 
down his throat from a distance of a foot or so above his head. 

‘TI conceive this individual to be a ‘representative cha- 
racter. It is likely that in Greece as in Italy, some such 
buffoon would frequently choose such place of resort for ex- 
hibiting his powers and accomplishments, and I: accordingly 
understand Demosthenes to mean, ‘If you do not acknowledge 
the virtues of good wine as clearing the intellect for counsel, 
you are fit only to entertain children and old women at a 


public fountam among the water-pots.’” 
D. D. H. 


Aristophanic scholars will, if I mistake not, adopt this — 
suggestion of Mr Heath’s, in preference to Meineke’s confident 
emendation—(-Anvaios for -Anpaios). The word is not more a 
dtaE Neyouevoyv than xeynvaios which occurs later in the play, 
nor is there any formal objection to Anpatos as a derivative of 
AN pos. 

While on the subject of Aristophanes, let me call attention 
to two or three difficulties in the received text of the Nubes, 
which Dindorf, in his last edition of the Poetae Scenici, seems 
to me to have failed to remove. 

Nubes 463. | apa ye Tour ap eyo Tor 

Eowat ware ye Tov TroAXeUs él Tals Bvpats acl KabjoOa. 

So Dind. after Meineke. 

How is it that no Editor has adopted the better reading 
from Suidas, approved by Porson, dpa ye todr dp’ éyd wor 
érrovropan ? 

évrowopas is clearly the right word. ‘Shall I ever live to see 
this, I wonder?’ and if put at the end of the former instead of 
the beginning of the second line, the metre is helped as well as 
the sense. 


Tid. 489, 30. aye viv btras, Grav Tt TpoBadwpast codov 
TEpt TOY weTEwWpwV, EVOEwWS UpapTracet. 

It is strange that Dind. should have restored a reading cor- 

rected by Hirsch. and others. Gorgias is not said to have cried 
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to his audience wpofadrcobe but mpoRarXere, and the middle 
is here a clear solecism. Read rpof8dXw coe with Hirsch., not 
mpof8adNrw oo with Meineke. : 
v. 1047. émiayes’ evOds yap ce péoov Eyw AaBay aducrov. 
So all the Edd., and if a¢uerov can be supposed the epithet 
of a suppressed AaSyv, perhaps rightly. But this seems harsh, 
and I should prefer to read éyw, XaBnv ahuetov. Compare 
Dionys. Hal. de Demosth. § 18 rois dOAnrais mpoceivar Set 
apuxtous tas XNaBas. The ordinary interpretation connects 
dgpuxrov with cé, in the unprecedented sense “ita ut nequeas 
effugere.” 
v. 1472. ovx« éEeAnrax’ GAN eyo TovT @ouny 
Sta tovtovi tov Aivov. @ pot SetAaos 
[ére xai oe yurpeody Svra Oedy Hynodunv. | 


So Dind., and this is better than Meineke’s 6:a rovrovi. 

But much is to be said for Bentley’s brilliant emendation 
GAN éyo TOT w@ouny 
Aia rovrovi tov Sivov, 

to which the possibly spurious third line is by no means neces- 
sary, though I think it highly probable that a yurpeois divos 
stood in the street before Socrates’ house by way of ayusevs (not 
“in the phrontistery ”—as the Scholiast thinks—for Pheidip- 
pides and his father are outside of that abode). In this I can 
see no absurdity, but a quaint piece of drollery. 


W. H. THOMPSON. 


Journal of Philology. vou. v. 18 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 
IN GREEK SYNTAX’. 


More than thirteen years ago I called attention to some 
serious difficulties which seemed to me to beset the common 
theories of conditional sentences in Greek syntax, difficulties 
which extended in a less degree to Latin and even to English 
syntax. As the remedy then proposed was a radical one, in- 
volving the abandonment of many generally accepted doctrines, 
as well as a reconstruction of the classification in its most im- 
portant parts, it cannot be amiss to review the whole question 
in the light of later experience, that we may determine, if 
possible, what system of classification best represents the present 
state of grammatical science. It is to be hoped that very few 
scholars, if any, still hold to the antiquated notion that grammar 
is not a progressive science, and that all its important principles 
have been handed down to us from some infallible authority in 
past generations. Such a doctrine would bring upon classical 
studies most deservedly the reproach which some popular 
writers ignorantly cast upon them, that of remaining stationary 
and refusing to recognize new truth and to be governed by 
scientific principles in a scientific age. Until the generation 
ree Passed away which can remember Porson’s controversy with 
n about the common rules of iambic verse, surely no one 
can be charged with impertinence for suggesting doubts as to 
the correctness of any generally accepted principle in Greek or 
Latin grammar, 
f ns aduestion which goes to the root of the whole discussion 
nal sentences is one which every schoolboy is taught 


1 The substance of thi 
this paper was the American Philologi lati 
gical Association 
presented at the Annual Meeting of in July, 1873. 
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to answer at a very early stage in his classical studies,—What 
is the essential force of the Greek subjunctive in protasis as 
opposed to the simple indicative, e.g. of éay wpdoay tobdro as 
opposed to ef mpacce rovto? The various answers to this 
elementary question exhibit in the strongest light the vagueness 
and looseness of much of the common reasoning on the whole 
subject. Most grammarians agree in assigning to the subjunc- 
tive the idea of “possibility” with various modifications. The 
definitions “possibility with prospect of decision,”—“objective 
possibility,’—“what is possible now or in the future,”"—“be- 
dingte Méglichkeit,"—“eine Tendenz zur Wirklichkeit,”. &c. 
are familiar to all scholars, and most of us have probably learnt 
and repeated one or more of them in the belief that they really 
contained the essence of the subjunctive in protasis. But what 
mind accustomed to the exactness of modern scientific defini- 
tions can rest satisfied with any such vague formula, when it 
professes to include two such dissimilar expressions as éay €XOy, 
TovTO Troincw and jv éeyyis EXOn Aavatos, ovdeis Bovretat Oyy- 
oxew? A pupil who has brought his mind to accept such defi- 
nitions, in a science which professes above all things to teach 
exactness of thought and expression, cannot be very strongly 
impressed with the boasted accuracy of Greek in expressing 
nice distinctions, It surely cannot require much reflection to 
see that, whether “possibility” or “tendency to reality” is, or 
is not, an essential part of these two expressions, there is a 
great deal involved in both of them which no one of the common 
definitions attempts to touch. All omission of the important 
matter of time, or the introduction of it by “now or hereafter,” 
is, to say the least, a marked defect. An enquiring mind might 
perhaps notice that day rovto mpacon sometimes means if he 
shall do this, and sometimes 2f he ever does this; but that in the 
former case it is essentially equivalent to ef totro mpage (at 
least in respect to time), and would be regularly expressed in 
Latin by st hoc faciet; whereas in the latter it has no resem- 
blance in meaning to ei todto mpake or st hoc facet, but would 
be commonly expressed in Latin by sz hoc facit, occasionally 
even in Greek taking the form ef toiro mpaccer. 

The idea of “possibility” or something of the kind being 


13—2 
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attached to the subjunctive, it was naturally supposed that the 
simple indicative’ in protasis must have a corresponding idea 
at its foundation, and that of “certainty” or “reality” has gene- 
rally been assigned to it. Some of the best grammarians (as 
Kriiger) have avoided this rock, and have seen that no such 
idea is implied when we use the indicative in protasis, which 
can express the condition tf all men are liars as well as the 
condition 7f truth ts eternal. But this gain is more than 
balanced by the increased vagueness in the idea of “possibility,” 
which now stands attached to the subjunctive with no corre- 
sponding “idea” in the indicative to contrast it with. - If every 
condition that is “objectively possible,” or “possible now or in 
the future,” or “possible with a prospect of decision,” or “un- 
certain with a prospect of decision,” requires the subjunctive,— 
and what else is to be inferred from the rules?—in what cases 
is a pupil to be taught to use the indicative? How is he to 
know that he must use the indicative, and not the subjunctive, 
to express, for example, 2f the enemy already knows our plans 
(which time will show), he 1s well prepared? To take an actual 
case,— one which time has somewhat illustrated,—in a review 
of Farrar’s Greek Syntax in the North American Review in 
1868, I said that the condition ¢f Livingstone 1s now living (or, 
if that is preferred, be now living) could be expressed in Greek 
or Latin only by the present indicative; and yet this was then 
a most striking example of “possibility (or “uncertainty”) with 
prospect of decision.” Now was there any view of the possi- 
bility or impossibility, certainty or uncertainty of Livingstone’s 
safety at that time, which would have justified any one in using 
the subjunctive to express this condition? Would the indica- 
tive be any more correct, or the subjunctive any less a blunder, 
now (July, 1873) than when almost every one despaired of the 
great traveller’s safety? And yet what schoolboy, if he had 
followed the common rules in his grammar, would have used 
anything but the subjunctive? If now any grammarian has 
subtlety enough to explain away this difficulty (which is fairly 

1 The expression ‘‘simple indica- implying non-fulfilment of the con- 


tive” is meant to include all indica- dition. 
tives in protasis except the past tenses 
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stated as it once actually occurred in my own experience), it 
must be done by refining “ possibility” to an abstraction which 
will be entirely beyond the reach of schoolboys, and utterly 
ridiculous as an explanation of one of the most common forms 
of Greek syntax. 

Probably no grammarian would now maintain the absurdity 
that the indicative in protasis expresses either certainty in fact 
or what 1s believed by the speaker to be certain. Here, however, 
has always been a fine field for grammatical logic. Few have 
the courage to take the bull by the horns as Jelf does, when he 
tells us (Grammar, § 853) that a speaker or writer sometimes 
suppresses his real opinion for politeness’ (!) or for argument’s 
sake, adding that it will generally be found that the protasis 
and apodosis taken together express his true opinion,—apparently 
forgetting that when “the protasis and apodosis taken to- 
gether,” i.e. the whole statement, does not express the speaker’s 
real opinion, either in Greek or in English, it is a case of lying, 
not of false syntax! Most grammarians are eager to disclaim 
any connection between the “certainty” here intended and 
matter of fact or even of opinion; and they thus reduce the 
“certainty” to a harmless abstraction, which is utterly valueless 
as a definition. Thus Zumpt (Latin Gram. § 517, note) ex- 
plains, with regard to the Latin indicative in protasis, that 
what is assumed as certain with respect to the inference (in 
Bezug auf die Folgerung) need not be certain either in fact or 
in the speaker’s belief. In all this I can see nothing more than 
is necessarily involved in the very idea of a “supposition:” we 
suppose or assume something as happening, or some state of 
things as existing, in the past, the present, or the future; and 
we then state a result or conclusion which followed, follows, 
will follow, or would follow from the realization of the sup- 
position or assumption. If this is all that is meant, it is 
hard to see why even suppositions implying non-fulfilment of 
the condition need be excluded from those which “assume 
something as certain (or “real”’) with respect to the inference:” 
when we say if Philip had died, we should have remained free, 
we suppose or assume something to have happened (although 
we imply that it did not happen) with a view to a result or 
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conclusion which we are about to state. What is there in the 
least more absurd in this than in applying Zumpt’s principle to 
ei éyd Daidpov dyvod, xa guautov éridéAXnopat’ GANA yap ovdée- 
Tepa éott TouTwy (PLAT. Phaedr. 228 a)? Zumpt would include 
examples like st naturam sequemur ducem, nunquam aberral- 
mus under the same principle of “certainty” with 87 vales, 
bene est; but a Greek writer would naturally express the former 
protasis by the subjunctive, the latter by the present indicative. 

The idea of “certainty” then must be deprived of its most 
characteristic attributes before it can apply to every present 
indicative in protasis; the same process is necessary before the 
idea of “ possibility” can apply to every subjunctive in protasis, 
It is perhaps true, in one sense, that when we “suppose” a fu- 
ture event we assume its possibility; for how otherwise can we 
consistently suppose it to take place? For example, if we 
translate into Greek tf the sky falls, we shall catch larks, we 
must use éay and the subjunctive; and it might edify some 
teachers to hear a docile pupil explain such a subjunctive as 
- used to express “possibility with a prospect of decision.” So 
far at least must the meaning of “possible” be extended : it 
thus becomes equivalent to “supposable.” 

What then is the distinction between the subjunctive and 
the indicative in protasis? I have not criticised the common 
distinction with a view to proposing another of a similar na- 
ture, but to justify myself in maintaining the position which I 
assumed with great hesitation thirteen years ago, that no dis- 
tinction of this character was ever present to the mind of a 
Greek. J have nothing now to change in the statement which 
I made in 1864’, although I am aware that it has been looked 
upon by many whose names IJ most highly respect as containing 
“dangerous heresies.” ‘In one point all these authorities 
agree,—in looking for some principle on which the use of the 
subjunctive depends, to be found either in the nature of the act 
supposed or in the manner in which the speaker conceives it. 
This, it seems to me, is the rock on which they have all split. 
After the most careful study that I have been able to give to 


1 See Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences for Dec. 6, 
1864: Vol. vz. p. 367. 
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the subject, and especially after a comparison of several thou- 
sand classic examples, I am convinced that no such principle 
can be found. Every example that I have met with has only 
confirmed the opinion, which I can now express with the great- 
est confidence, that there is no inherent distinction between the 
present indicative and the-present subjunctive in protasis (be- 
tween ei BovAeras and éav Bovanrat) except that of time.” 

So far as the indicative is concerned, the inherent distinction 
of time is perfectly obvious; and if we had no other mood to 
consider, it would be plain that in both Greek and Latin we 
can express a supposition in any time by simply using the 
proper tense of the indicative. Thus we can express by the 
indicative if he 1s doing,—+f he did,—tf he has done,—tf he had 
done,—tf he shall do,—+f he shall have done,—with no implied 
assumption of truth, certainty, uncertainty, possibility, or pro- 
bability, and with no other distinctions than those which belong 
to the same tenses in any other kind of sentence. The trouble 
begins when we attempt to define the use of the Greek sub- 
junctive. Here the whole difficulty—indeed, the whole sup- 
posed necessity for any definition at all except that of time— 
seems to me to arise from confounding two distinct uses of 
the subjunctive in protasis. In one of these the subjunctive 
always refers to future time, and hardly differs from the future 
indicative; in the other it expresses a shade of meaning which 
(so far as I know) no other language has ever undertaken to 
distinguish in its ordinary usage from that of the present indi- 
cative. Each of these has a use of the optative corresponding 
to it; and these optatives have generally been carefully dis- 
tinguished by grammarians. No one now thinks of bringing 
under the same head (at least for practical use) such instances 
as ef twas OopuBoupévous aicOoiro, xataoBevvvvar THY Tapayny 
émreparo (XEN. Cyr. Vv. 8, 55) and ef twvas aicOoiro, mreip@to ay, 
&c., the difference in time here making that in construction too 
obvious to be mistaken. And yet there is just as important a 
difference between éav tivas aicOntat, mreipatat, if he ever sees 
any, he (always) tries, &c., and éav twas aic@nrat, mretpacerat, 
if he shall see any, he will try, &c.; although here the slighter 
distinction in time has caused that in the construction to be 
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overlooked. The neglect of this distinction, and the consequent 
attempt to unite both uses of the subjunctive under one “ idea,” 
have caused the whole difficulty. Where the cases to be ac- 
counted for were so dissimilar, the theory had to be loose and 
accommodating. If the Greek used its subjunctive in conditions 
of the latter class alone, it seems impossible that any one could 
overlook the simple truth, that e¢ rpacoes rodro means tf he is 
doing this (now), and éav mpacon tovro means if he shall do 
this, the latter not differing, except in vividness of expression, 
from ei wpaker rovro. In the other class (as éav twas ala Onrat, 
qetiparat) the subjunctive clearly does not refer to the future, 
as is obvious if we try to substitute «4 aio@noeras in the pro- 
tasis; neither does it refer to the present exactly, for there is a 
great difference between if he is now perceiving and if he ever 
perceives. This is a distinction which perhaps no language but 
the Greek ever expressed systematically by its construction, 
other languages generally contenting themselves: by using the 
present indicative where the Greek uses this subjunctive, as 
they use the past tenses of the indicative for the corresponding 
optative.. Such conditions,.as: they do not refer to a definite 
act or even to a definite series of acts, but zndefinitely to any one 
of a series or class of acts, may be called “general conditions,” 
if here having the force of ¢f ever or whenever. 

I cannot claim to have first called attention to-the existence 
of these general conditions. As I have said, those referring to 
the past have been generally recognized; and at least one 
writer (Baéumlein) states that the Greek subjunctive in protasis 
is sometimes general in its nature. As I have been misunder- 
stood on this point, I cannot state too distinctly here, that the 
chief peculiarity of the classification here proposed consists in 
showing (first) the close relation between the optative and the 
subjunctive in general conditions, and (secondly) the important 
result of this connection, viz. that, as the past general con- 
ditions expressed by the optative are a “variation” (so to speak) 
of the ordinary past conditions expressed by the indicative, so 
the quasi-present general conditions expressed by the subjunc- 
tive are a variation of the ordinary present conditions, which 
other languages (and sometimes even the Greek) express by the 
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present indicative. On the other hand, Baéumlein leaves the 
subjunctive in general conditions, as well as in other kinds of 
protasis, to be explained on his single principle as denoting a 
‘“‘Tendenz zur Wirklichkeit;” and he seems to have no sus- 
picion that the two subjunctives stand in different relations to 
the present indicative. His remark therefore shows a sense of 
the weakness of his general theory, but does not help us to an 
understanding of the relation of the subjunctive to the indica- 
tive. <A still more remarkable case of hesitation in stating a 
general definition of the force of the subjunctive is found in the 
new edition of Kiihner’s larger Grammar (§ 394), where he says 
that the subjunctive properly refers to future time, although 
sometimes in dependent clauses 1¢ seems to refer to present time, 
really, however, expressing only what is “assumed as present.” 
It is almost needless to say, that the examples of this singular 
exception are found in the general conditional sentences above- 
mentioned. We must confess that, with all its looseness, 
Kihner’s remark comes-nearer a true definition of the subjunc- 
tive than any which omit the element of time altogether. 

The distinction of general and particular suppositions is not 
confined to the two cases which have been discussed. It ex- 
tends to all conditions in present, past, and future time; but as 
it affects the construction only in the cases in question, the 
others may be neglected in a classification which belongs to 
syntax alone. We need therefore set apart as a special class 
only the present and past general conditions above described, 
’ which the Greek so peculiarly expresses by the subjunctive and 
optative instead of merging them (as other languages generally 
do) with other present and past conditions which take the sim- 
ple indicative. It will be borne in mind. then that all the 
classes of “ordinary conditions” in the classification which fol- 
lows, except the first, contain both particular and general sup- 
positions, and even in the first the distinction is sometimes 
(though rarely) neglected’. It seems to me that, when atten- 


1 I must here acknowledge and cor-- and general suppositions was (in the 
rect a former error. In the first edi- classification) carried into future con- 
tion of ‘‘Greek Moods and Tenses” ditions, although no distinction in con- 
(1860), the distinction of particular struction is there made; subsequently 
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tion has once been called to the true position of the subjunctive 
in present general conditions, it will need no further argument 
to show that its essential character in all other cases of protasis 
is its designation of future time; so that day rovTo yévytas here 
must mean tf this shall happen, and the subject may be the sky 
falling, or to-morrow’s sun rising, or any other supposable event, 
whether possible or impossible. Any further definition would 
here seem superfluous. 

The statement that éay rotro yévnrat, apart from present 
general conditions, always means tf this shall happen may strike 
some with surprise, especially such as have been in the habit 
of drilling pupils in certain well-known “pattern” sentences, 
_ ingeniously written by modern grammarians to illustrate rules 
which (like the examples) are purely of their own invention. 
Thus éay te éyw, Seow cannot possibly mean (as it seems 
expected to) of I (now) have anything (which will hereafter 
be proved), I shall gwe it; it is Greek only in the sense if [ 
shall (hereafter) have anything, I shall give it. So éay rovro 
ANeyNS, auapraves can mean only if you ever say this (i.e. so 
often as you say this), you err; which is not at all what boys 
are expected to understand by it when they see it tortured 
into bad Latin si hoc dicas, erras, and into unintelligible 
English if you say this, you err, all the time innocently 
imagining it was written by some Greek and will teach them 
to imitate Demosthenes and Plato! If the discussion is confined 
to the writings of classic authors, no. examples of éay with the 
subjunctive will be found which do not belong clearly to one or 
the other of the two classes above explained ; and every scholar 


(1865) this arrangement was given up 
as cumbrous, and it was stated in a 
note that general future conditions 
were included under the rules for par- 
ticular future conditions. I am under 
great obligations to Dr B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve, Professor in the University of 
Virginia, for valuable criticisms on 
this arrangement; from these, and 
from a note in the latest edition of his 
Latin Grammar (under Conditional 
Sentences), it is evident that there is 


no logical propriety in excluding the 
distinction in question even from the 
class (I. a, 2) of present and past con- 
ditions implying non-fulfilment. It 
has therefore seemed better to make a 
special class (II.) of present and past 
general conditions, to be treated as a 
variation of class (I. a, 1), and then to 
treat all other conditions (both par- 
ticular and general) under the head of 
‘‘Four Forms of Ordinary Conditional 
Sentences.” 
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should enter an earnest protest against the common practice of 
instructing pupils by means of sentences which have been made 
to suit modern theories, and which conceal from view or violate 
the real principles involved in classic constructions. I do not 
quote classic examples here in support of my own theory, 
partly because I have done this elsewhere, and partly be- 
cause I wish to ask any one who needs such confirmation to 
simply turn to any piece of classic Greek which contains 
conditional sentences and test the question by examples of his 
own choice. 

The relation of the subjunctive to the optative in protasis 
remains to be considered. The most common doctrine is that 
the subjunctive implies “ possibility with prospect of decision,” 
the optative “possibility without prospect of decision.” There 
is also a general opinion that the optative implies less proba- 
bility or more uncertainty than the subjunctive. I confess, 
this question is by no means as simple as the former; and in 
first proposing the classification here advocated in 1860, I 
accepted the former of these distinctions in a modified form. 
But later consideration has made me more and more doubtful 
whether any such distinction ever occurred to the mind of a 
Greek. When the optative in past general suppositions is 
excluded, it is evident that the optative in ordinary protasis 
refers to the future. This important character of this optative 
is seldom made prominent by grammarians. But how does 
this futurity differ from that expressed by the subjunctive ? 
Fortunately, we have the same distinction in English; for I 
cannot think any one will seriously doubt that, whatever 
difference was felt in Greek between éay rotro yévnra: and 
€t TovTO yévoiro, in the cases in question, is still felt in English 
between 2f this shall happen (or if this happens, in a future 
sense) and if this should happen. If this is granted, we may 
simply say that, wherever we should use the latter form in 
English, the optative would be used in Greek; and wherever 
we should use the former, the subjunctive or future indicative 
would be the natural Greek form. Now if any one is distinctly 
conscious of always implying greater “probability” or more’. 
‘‘prospect of decision” when he says tf this happens (or shall 
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happen) than when he says 1f this should happen, it will be 
hard to convince him that the Greek did not make the same 
distinction; and it may be that he has unconsciously conformed 
his own usage in English to what he assumes to be the correct 
usage in Greek. I doubt exceedingly whether any one who 
never studied Greek (if such a person could be a competent 
judge of modal forms in any language) would explain the 
English usage in this way; indeed, it is one of the hardest 
things in the world to state exactly the distinction which is felt 
between two such similar forms,—for which reason it is ex- 
tremely easy to imagine it to be one of those in question or 
almost any other impalpable distinction that may be suggested. 
Every one will admit that it is often indifferent which of the 
two forms is used; and in such cases it is sometimes hard to 
attach the formula required by the common rules to each form 
of protasis. Does the proverb “If the sky falls, we shall catch 
larks” imply any greater “prospect of decision” than it would 
in the form “If the sky should fall, we should catch larks”? 
Did Demosthenes (Phil. 1. p. 43, § 11) imply that there was 
any nearer prospect of decision on the question of Philip’s death 
when he referred to 1t in the words ay otrds te maQn, than 
when he repeated his supposition in the very next sentence in 
the form ef re ma@or? Is not the essential distinction here 
merely one of vividness of expression or distinctness in the 
form of the supposition, entirely apart from any difference of 
the speaker's opinion on any subject? If this is admitted for 
English, the burden of proof surely rests on him who maintains 
(as too many do, at least. in practiee) that the ancients had 
entirely different modes of thought from ourselves, and that 
what seems plain common sense in English may involve meta- 
physical subtleties in Greek: If this view is correct, the 
optative in ordinary protasis is merely a vaguer or less vivid 
form than the subjunctive for stating a future supposition, 
bearing a relation to the subjunctive somewhat similar to that 
which the subjunctive itself bears to the future indicative. 
Thus we have three forms which may be used to express a 
future condition, differing essentially only in the vividness 
with which they state the supposition,—ei yevnoerat, of tt shall 
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happen; édv yévnrat, if tt happens (i.e. shall happen); and ei 
yévosro, tf tt should happen. 

I am far from denying that, when the subjunctive and 
optative are brought into contrast in successive sentences, the 
subjunctive may be used in the supposition which the speaker 
regards as the more probable, the more likely to be fulfilled, 
the more dangerous, or which is for any other reason the more 
prominent in his mind. These distinctions, however, seem to 
me to stand to the more comprehensive one of greater and less 
vividness in the relation (if I may be allowed the expression) 
of species to a genus. If a speaker has at his command two 
forms for expressing substantially the same kind of supposition, 
one of which is more vivid than the other, he will naturally 
choose the former for a supposition which he wishes to contrast 
with another in any of the respects above mentioned. For 
this reason the future indicative may be used to.express a more 
prominent supposition more wividly, and the subjunctive to 
express a less prominent one less vividly. Neither the future 
indicative nor the subjunctive nor the optative expresses any 
absolute amount of vividness or probability; it is only by 
contrast that these qualities sometimes appear relatively. In 
Dem. Cor. pp. 286, 287, § 176, we find ef mpoatpnooucba in a 
supposition which the orator wishes to make especially vivid 
that he may warn his hearers against the consequences of the 
fulfilment of the condition; still, it is a condition which he 
hopes and prays may never be fulfilled, and which in fact 
never was fulfilled. In the next sentence he uses dv weioOH7’ 
éuot to express what he hopes will happen and what does 
actually happen; but as he reserves the substance of his plan 
for the next sentence, the weaker form here would seem to 
give greater prominence to the warning of the previous clause. 
This, however, is dangerous speculation ; for there can be little 
doubt that the two forms were sometimes used when it is next 
to impossible that any deliberate plan could have affected the 
choice. Thus, when Isocrates (Archid. p. 138 A.) says, qy 
COdrwpev arobyncKxew vrép Tov Sixaiwv, evdoxisnooper' et Se 
gdoBnooucha tovs Kivddvous, eis ToAAAs Tapayds KaTaoTHCOMEY 
244as avTouvs, it seems absurd to refine on the possible reasons 
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for using the moods as he does rather than in the inverse order. 
All we can say with certainty is, that the Greek language had 
this variety of forms, which could be used to express nice dis- 
tinctions of thought, just as it had the distinction of the present 
and aorist subjunctive and others of the same nature; but it 
by no means follows that the Greeks always used their finest 
tools. | 

This not uncommon use of the future indicative and the 
subjunctive in successive conditions serves to illustrate the 
much rarer use of the subjunctive and optative in antithesis. 
The two favourite examples of the latter are in DEM. Cor. 
p. 276, §§ 147, 148; where it is said that the two optatives 
ei cupmreiGot and et elonyotro introduce “the more improbable 
alternative” and “the condition which did not happen,” as 
opposed to day aipeO7 and ay %, which state “the very condition 
which was actually fulfilled,” &c. (Holmes.) All this is very 
true. But it will be noticed that the two optatives belong to 
conditional sentences depending on past tenses in oratio obliqua, 
and for this reason alone are in the optative; in the direct 
form in the speaker's mind all four conditions would have the 
subjunctive, and after a present or future tense the subjunctive 
must have been retained in all alike. After a past tense, where 
the option between the original forms and the same tenses of 
the optative was allowed, the orator twice chooses the more 
vivid form, that in which the idea was originally conceived, to 
express what (he implies) Philip had most at heart, and the 
optative to express the opposite alternative. I cannot believe 
that there would have been any difference in the use of the 
moods here if Philip's plan had failed, for there would still 
have been the same ground for distinguishing the two sets 
of conditions. in respect to vividness, This example suggests 
and illustrates the remark to which the preceding argument 
has been tending, that the subjunctive and optative in common 
protasis may be said to differ very much (if not precisely) as 
they do in the dependent clauses of oratio obliqua after past 
tenses. The comments which I have quoted on the passage of 
Demosthenes show a feeling that this is so. It will be generally 
admittéd that the direct form éay @\@o, todto mroijnow can be 
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expressed indirectly either by pn dav EAOn tobro trouoew or 
by &f7 ef Got tobro voice, with no essential difference of 
meaning, the former being the less common but more vivid 
form. What now could be more natural than that day ér0y 
and ei €\@o: should differ here very much as they would differ 
in any other kind of sentence? The same principle, I believe 
most firmly, holds in all similar cases in which option is 
allowed between the subjunctive and optative or between the 
indicative and optative, in constructions which partake of the 
nature of oratio obliqua. No other principle accounts satis- 
factorily for the frequent use of the subjunctive in final clauses 
after past tenses in the same sense as the optative, a usage 
familiar to all readers of Thucydides, and often explained in the 
most wonderful manner by commentators on particular passages. 
No one can try to apply the common rule that the subjunctive 
‘brings the action of its verb down to the present time” to ten 
passages in succession without seeing its utter absurdity. As 
all final clauses express the thought of the one who conceived 
the purpose, they are so far affected by the principles of oratio 
obliqua that they allow, after past tenses, either the original 
subjunctive or the same tense of the optative, the former being 
the rarer but more vivid form of expression. 

All forms of conditions have now been considered except 
those of present and past time which imply non-fulfilment. 
These are too familiar to need comment: one caution, however, 
is sometimes necessary against our old enemy “possibility.” 
This construction implies merely that the condition ts not or 
was not fulfilled ; the supposition of the protasis, however, may 
be a possible one or an impossible one, according to circum- 
stances. There is no more impossibility implied when we say 
uf twice three were seven than when we say if twice three are 
seven, unless no more is meant by impossibility than is already 
involved in the non-fulfilment of the condition,—in which case 
the addition is superfluous. This confusion is especially to be 
avoided in defining the forms of wishes, which are conditional 
sentences without the apodosis. Wishes are often divided into 
“possible,” expressed by the optative, and “impossible,” ex- 
pressed by the indicative; as if the wish O that our friends 
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were here/ were “impossible” except from the present being 
beyond the chance of change, or as if O that the heavens 
would fall! were “possible” except from the future being open 
to unlimited possibilities. It is clear that here, as in protasis, 
time is an essential matter in both classes, and possibility need 
not be considered. 

To sum up the results of this discussion in a tabular form, 
we have 


I. Four forms of Ordinary Conditional Sentences, two with 
present and pa&t, two with future conditions. 


(a.) 1. Present and past (particular) conditions implying 
nothing as to fulfilment. Indicative with e: in protasis: any 
verbal form in apodosis. Ei mpaoces tovto, xadws Exel, tf he is 
doing this, it 1s well. | 

2. Present and past conditions implying non-fulfil- 
ment. Past tenses of indicative with e¢ in protasis: same with 
dy in apodosis. Ei émrpacce (érpake) tovTo, Karas ay elyev 
(goxev), if he were doing (had done) this, tt would be (would have 
been) well. 


(b.) 1. Future conditions (more vivid form). Subjunctive 
with éay (sometimes future indicative with e/) in protasis: future 
indicative or some other future form in apodosis. “Edy mpacoy 
Tovro (et wpaker rovto), kadas Feu, if he shall do this, rt will be 
well. 

2. Future conditions (less vivid form). Optative with 
et in protasis: optative with dy in apodosis. Ei wpaccot todo, 
Karas av éyou, tf he should do this, it would be well. 


II. Two forms of General Conditional Sentences, one pre- 
sent and one past,—the apodosis expressing a customary or 
repeated action or a general truth. 

(a.) Present general conditions after verbs of present time: 
subjunctive with éay in protasis. ‘Eady tis rodto mpacon, Karas 
éxet, of any one (ever) does this, it is (always) well. 

(b.) Past general conditions after verbs of past time: opta- 
tive with e¢ in protasis. Ei tis toito mpaccot, xadras elyev, if 
any one (ever) did thas, tt was (always) well. 
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N.B. The last two forms are variations of J. (a.) 1, and are 
the only forms of general conditions which are distinguished by 
the construction. All others, therefore, are included.in the last 
three forms of ordinary conditional sentences, (a.) 2, and (6.) 1 
and 2. 


The discussion in this paper has been confined to general 
principles, and all such matters as the use of ef for éav with the 
subjunctive, the omission of dv in the apodosis, as well as all the 
combinations of one form of protasis with another form of apo- 
dosis, have been excluded. It is important, however, to notice 
the exact correspondence between the forms of protasis and 
those of conditional relative sentences, which becomes clear, as 
it seems to me, only when the present classification is adopted. 
It will be sufficient to give examples under the proper numbers. 


IT. (a.) 1. °O re &yet, Sooet, he will. give whatever he (now) 
has. “A jr) olda, ovS olopas cidévat. PLAT. Apol. 21 D. 


2. "O te Eoxev, Emxev av, he would have given anything 
that he had (implying that he had nothing, like ef tu goer). 
Ovx ay érreyetpotpev tpartew & wn nrictayeOa. PLAT. Charm. 
171 £. 


(b.) 1. "O re av &yn, Sacer, he will give whatever he has (ie. 
shall have). “Orav 81 pn c0éva, treravcopat, when I shall have 
no strength, &. SopH. Antig. 91. 


2. "O re éxot, Soin av, he would give whatever he might 


have (commonly, whatever he had). ayo av érrére Bovdorro, 
he would eat whenever he pleased. XEN. Mem. 11. 1. 18. 


II. (a.) “O te ay &yy, Sidwor, he (always) gives whatever he 
has’. Yuppayeiv tovrots €Oédovow arravtes, os av 6paot Tape- 
aoxevacpévous. DEM. Phil. 1. p. 42, § 6. 


1 Here we sometimes find the indi- 
cative, especially with doris, that pro- 
noun expressing the indefiniteness of 
the general condition sufficiently with- 
out the help of the verb. See Sora. 
Antig. 178 (8oris pi darrerat), and com- 


Journal of Philology. vow. v. 


pare Odyss. xrv. 157 with Il. rx, 313. 
So sometimes in the past form. This 
neglect to mark the general condition 
by the form of the verb occurs some- 
times in common conditional sen- 
tences. See Sorx. Trach. 944. 


14 
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(b.) "O re &yot, eidov, he (always) gave whatever he had. 


Ods (S01 evraxtws iovtas, tives te cley npwra, Kat éret miOo.to 


émnve, XEN. Cyr. V. 3. 55. 


In conclusion, I add a few remarks on the English subjunc- 
tive in protasis, although I am well aware of my inability to 
deal properly with this subject. The English of our time, 
especially the spoken language, generally makes no distinction 
between present and future time in protasis, using if he does 
this to express all the various meanings which the Greek ex- 
presses by ef roiro mpacoe: (in one sense), ef mpaker, and édp 
mpacon (or mpaky), and the Latin by st facit and si faciet (or 
fecerit). Some of our American Solons, among others those of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, have recently abolished 
the subjunctive as well as the future indicative in protasis, so 
far as they can, by expunging both from the statute-books; s0 
that some of our laws have “Whoever steals,” “If a clerk em- 
bezzles,” &c., instead of the time-honoured forms, ‘“ Whoever 
shall steal,” “If a clerk shall embezzle” or “If a clerk embezzle.” 
In the Massachusetts riot-act we now find, “If any persons...... 
are unlawfully, riotously, or tumultuously assembled in any city 
or town, &c. In Athens at least a law thus expressed would 
have been worthless against any rioters who were not already 
assembled when the law was passed. Still there is no doubt 
that this is the common English form, authorized by modern 
usage; although it is to be regretted that our language should 
lose its power of expressing nice distinctions of thought,—a 
power which especially distinguishes the ancient languages, and 
the Greek pre-eminently, from the modern. For example, the 
English sentence, he sazd that, if they should pass this vote, the State 
would be saved, could be expressed in Greek in sixteen or more 
distinct forms, each depending on some delicate shade of mean- 
Ing, or some degree of vividness or emphasis, which no modern 
language would attempt to express, the changes being confined 
to the last two verbs. It is one mark of the degeneracy of the 
modern Greek that it has lost the ancient distinction between 
the subjunctive and the indicative; ypade: and ypa¢n, not being 
distinguished in pronunciation, have now lost their distinctive 
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force to the mass of the people. The scholars in Greece are 
doing their best to revive this, as well as other distinctions of 
the ancient language of their country, by observing the proper 
spelling in the written language: it would seem as if our ten- 
dency were rather to abolish whatever distinction of the kind 
has been left to us, and to make our present indicative do the 
work of both present and future. 

Still the English has a subjunctive, which is distinguished 
from the indicative in most verbs only in the third person sin- 
gular; and ‘it is still in good use, although it is to be feared 
that the levelling power of custom will soon obliterate it entirely. 
But on what principle do modern writers use the English sub- 
junctive after if? I think that many writers would admit that 
they use it without thinking of any special distinction between 
af vt be and «f tt is; while others are influenced by the sup- 
posed distinction between the corresponding classic forms, 2f <t be 
being used where doubt is to be expressed, 1f 2t 1s where the 
writer believes his supposition is correct. How far such a dis- 
tinction in English is now authorized by usage I will not pretend 
to say; it has been one of the chief objects of this paper to show 
that no such distinction is found in either Greek or Latin. 

If we look at the English translation of the Bible, which 
represents the language when the subjunctive was in full use, 
we find the Greek subjunctive in the New Testament invariably 
translated by the subjunctive or the future (except where it is 
expressed by a participle), never by the present indicative. But 
this investigation proves too much; for the same translation is 
equally consistent in expressing the Greek present indicative by 
the English subjunctive. Thus “if it fall,”’—‘if any man shall 
say unto you, —“if a house be divided,’—“‘if any man say unto 
you,’—if thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him, and if 
he repent, forgive him,’”—“if another shall come,’—are translated 
from édy éuméon,—édv tis elryj,—éav oikia pepicOj,—éay Tis 
elary,—éadv dpdpry 6 dderdds cov,.... Kab édy petavonoy,—éav 
dddos €XOyn. But we also find, “if the light that is in thee be 
darkness,” ef 76 das oxdros éoriv,—if Satan cast out Satan,” e¢ 
éxBadret,—“if he be Christ,” ef obtds éotuy 6 Xprords—“if David 
call him Lord,” ef «ade?,—“if any man have not the spirit of 

14—2 
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Christ,” ef ris arvedpa ove Eye. It is plain that no principle as 
to the distinction of the subjunctive and indicative can be 
derived from this source; and yet here, if anywhere, the Greek 
distinction would have been followed if it had been recognized. 
But although no such forms as “if he does” or “if it is” are 
found in our Bible, it will be noticed that the form in -est and 
similar forms of the second person singular were allowed after 
af, as if these forms were looked upon as belonging to the sub- 
junctive also. Thus (Matth. v. 23), “If thou bring thy gift to 
the altar, and there rememberest, &c.” Compare (Exod. xx. 235) 
“And if thou wilé make me an altar,.... for if thou lft up thy 
tool, &c.” The form in -eth is very common in conditional 
relative sentences, where the future indicative is regularly used; 
thus, “whosoever toucheth,”—“whosoever looketh;”—but also, 
‘whosoever shall put away his wife,”-—‘‘ whosoever shall marry,” 
—‘“whoso sheddeth man’s blood*.” We find as little help in the 
language of Shakespeare; thus we have in Macbeth, “If such . 
a one be fit to govern, speak;” “If it be mine, keep it not from 
me;” “Let me endure your wrath if’t be not so;” but just below 
the last example, “If this, which he avouches, does appear.” 
In Bacon (Maxims of the Law, Ix.) we find the following: “If 
I. S. devise land by the statute of 32 H. VIG, and the heir of 
the devisor enters and makes a feoffment in fee, and feoffee dieth 
seized, this descent bindeth.” So, “Ifthe land after descend to 
me, I shall never be remitted.” Again (Ibid. xi), “If a man 
vecovers by erroneous judgment, and hath issue two daughters, 
and one of them 7s attainted, the writ of error shall be brought, 
&c.” In turning over the pages of the Spectator, I find fifty 
instances of the present indicative after 2f, without meeting any 
of the subjunctive; this can hardly be accidental. The follow- 


1 In the Lord Chief Justice’s charge 
in the Tichborne trial (170th day) are 
some excellent remarks on the accuracy 
of the French in saying “‘ when he shall 
gome,’”’ &c., where in English we say 
‘¢when he comes,” &c. The defect 
here noticed, however, is seen chiefly 
in modern English; for the English of 
the Bible is as accurate as French, and 
in some respects even more so, Thus 


in 2 Cor. iii. 16, we have when it shall 
turn=quand il se tournera; see also 
i Cor. xv. 28; Luke xii. 10 whospever 
shall speak=quiconque parlera; see 
also John xv. 16. But in John vy, 43 
(above quoted in Greek) we have if 
another shall come=st un autre vient, 
where the old English had the advan» 


tage; see also Luke xii. 38, xix, 31, 
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ing extract from Macaulay’s Essay on Church and State will not 
disclose very plainly the principle which that writer followed: 
“If the propagation of religious truth be a principal end of 
government, as government; if it be the duty of a government to 
employ for that end its constitutional power; if the constitu- 
tional power of governments eztends, as wt most unquestionably 
does, to the making of laws for the burning of heretics; if burn- 
ing be, as tt most assuredly 1s, a most effectual mode of suppress- 
ing opinions, why should we not burn? If the relation in which 
government ought to stand to thé people be, as Mr Gladstone 
tells us, a paternal relation, we are irresistibly led to the conclu- 
sion that persecution is justifiable.” Just below he says: “Ifa 
boy plays truant at church-time, a task is set him.” Again, we 
find 2f tt be true and if experience shows, both in the same para- 
graph. It might be thought that Macaulay was unwilling to 
use any other subjunctive than be, which indeed is the one that 
most frequently occurs in modern English. Mr Gladstone writes 
(Studies on Homer, i. p. 18), “If Homer is not fully studied in — 
our Universities,” and in the next page, “If my estimate of 
those purposes be correct.” Again (p. 39), “If it be contended,” 
and (p. 80) “If such there has been.” 

These instances are quoted here not by way of criticism, but 
_ partly to show the utter want of any principle in modern 
English on the subject, and partly to incite some one who can 
speak with authority on English syntax to investigate the 
question historically, and show us, if possible, what is the correct 
usage according to the traditions of the language. If it is true 
(or if it be true), as I fear it is, that no one can define the correct 
usage of the present day, even so far as to tell us what is the 
distinction recognized by our best writers between z/ 7¢ be and 
of vt as, or if no two opinions on this question would agree, such 
uncertainty and such laxity of usage are surely no credit to our 
scholarship or to our language. 


W. W. GOODWIN. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF PLATO, TIM.EUS, p. 40 c. 


Tyv 88 tpopdv pev ryperépav, eihropévnv Sé wept tov dia 
qavros Todov TeTapévov, pvraxa Kal Snutovpyov vuKTcs Te Kab 
huepas eunyavncato, mparny kal mpecButarny Oedy ooot evtis 
ovpavod yeyovact, (See the Minor Works of George Grote, 
pp. 236—275.) 


Mr Grote’s opinion of this passage is so vigorously con- 
ceived and so clearly stated, that the reader finds it difficult 
to resist his argument. And yet, on returning to Plato and 
the Timeus, his interpretation is felt to be out of harmony, 
like a hard and definite substance wedged into a cloud. His 
view is briefly this, that in Plato’s Timeus the Earth and Sky, 
together with the solid axle of the Universe, round the middle 
of which the Earth is “ packed,” are for purposes of motion to 
be regarded as a single rigid body, moving all together round 
the common axis. He remarks, at the same time, that the 
centre of the Earth is the original seat of the cosmic soul, 
from which it has been transfused through the Universe, and 
made to envelope it. And this is certainly true, whether or 
not we admit Mr Grote’s inference, that thé condition of im- 
mobility is inconsistent with such a position of the Earth, or 
with her being spoken of as the “artificer” of night and day. 


But two objections occur to us at the outset. 


1. “There is no principle so apparent in the physics of the 
Timeus, as that of continuity*.” But the continuity is not such 
a mechanical continuity as Mr Grote’s interpretation implies. 
The “movement of the Same” pervades the whole universe, 


1 Jowett. 
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the “movement of the Other” gives an independent motion to 
the seven “planets.” But there is no mechanical medium 
through which either motion is communicated from one of 
these bodies to another. The Sun, for instance, is not attached 
to the common axis. And if he were, from whence would he 
get his diverse (annual) motion? It is true that in the Republic 
we read of the spindle of Necessity, “through which all the 
revolutions move.” But in this vision of Er, the spindle is not 
a natural spindle. For while the whole moves round, the 
several parts of it have also an independent motion, which is 
no more assisted or hindered by mechanical conditions than 
that of the tripods of Hephestos who enter the divine con- 
course in Homer’. The shaft, for instance, is said to be riveted 
through the eighth circle, and yet this has the swiftest retro- 
grade motion. Again, in what mechanical sense can the spindle 
be said to be the medium of all the revolutions, direct and 
retrograde? (Observe, that this is said of the whole spindle, 
and not of the shaft only.) 

2. Another objection of a general kind js that, instead of 
giving the earth greater dignity by making her move consen- 
taneously with the axle and the sky, she is thus robbed of 
her independence. As a “governor” of the great machine, she 
becomes a mere adjunct of the solid axis, a mere incrustation 
on the central energizing soul. The revolution is provided for 
without her help—even if we grant that the axle was necessary 
for this, although the revolution embraces the sun, moon, and 
planets, who are mechanically not affected by the axis :—how 
then can such a mere extra burden be spoken of as the “ arti- 
ficer” of this diurnal motion ? 

3. It would seem as if Mr Grote were not free from the 
tendency which he blames in others, that of introducing mo- 
dern physical conceptions into the interpretation of Plato’s cos- 
mogony*. For while accusing him of a strange mechanical 


1 The inventor of perpetual motion 
who said “ Arago is wrong, I want no 
motive power, my wheel moves of 
itself,’ recals much of the spirit of 
early astronomy. See the passage of 
Proclus -quoted by Mr Grote, Minor 


Works, p. 247. 

2 Plato might have said of him, 
as Aristotle says of the Pythagoreans, 
ovdey abroy Set OopuBe'oOar wepl 7d way, 
—he might have left the Eternal revo- 
lution to take care of itself. 
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oversight, he attributes to his Cosmos a degree of mechanical 
coherence, which is not found there. The heavenly bodies 
move as they do, not because the axis of the sphere is rigid and 
is weighted with the Earth, but because the motions of the 
Same and of the Diverse are inherent in the Cosmic soul’. 

The following interpretation does not pretend to originality 
but is stibstantially the same with that of Plutarch quoted by 
Mr Grote*, My object is to support it by the consideration of 
the words themselves, and to show that it is satisfactory “when 
all the points are taken together,” which, as Mr Grote has 
rightly said, is the important thing. 

1. No mention is made of the Earth in the earlier part of 
the Timeus in which all the Heavenly motions are accounted 
for, nor is she represented in the “orrery” of Rep: B. x. Plato 
does not, as the Pythagoreans did, make the Earth one of the 
stars (Ar. de Ceelo, cc. 18, 14). She is taken for granted as the 
point of observation. The first mention of her is in relation to 
the dpyava ypovov, of which the Moon is said to be in the circle 
nearest to the Earth, and the Sun in the second from the Earth. 
Then it is said that a light was placed in this second circle “to 
shine unto the whole Heaven, and that those creatures to whom 
it belonged to partake of number might do so through Jearning 
from the revolution of the similar and same.” The interpre- 
tation of this passage (p. 39 c) is of vital importance. For here 
or nowhere, Plato explains what he means by the making of 
day and night. Now from what do mortals learn to measure 
the diurnal motion? Not from observation of the fixed stars, 
but, as Plato clearly indicates, by the revolution of the Sun 
round the terrestrial globe. The Sun, like all the heavenly 
bodies, is included in the motion of the Same, and it is from 
his revolution that men first learn to measure that motion. It 
is true that he has also a diverse movement, which is referred 
to the “ circle of the Other;” in virtue of which he completes his 
orbit in the year. But the difference between the solar and 
sidereal day which this occasions is a later discovery, made by 
men long after they have learnt the elementary notions of 


1 Seo Note at the end of this paper. 2 Minor Works, p. 269. 
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number and time. Indeed mankind would have been slower in 
observing the solar day, notwithstanding the brightness of the 
Sun, but for the difference, so striking to the senses, between 
day and night. For it is difference (see Rep. B. vir.) which 
first awakens the perception of number. Now this difference, 
so all important for the purpose in view, is directly caused by 
the Earth. So Empedocles had sung: 


Nucta 5@ yaia tiOnow vdiotapévn patecow. 


The words that immediately follow (p. 39 c) may be thus 
paraphrased: “In this way” (viz. through the lighting of a fire 
in the orbit next but one to the Earth) “and for this purpose” 
(viz. that man might have perception of number) “ day and night 
are made,” (being in fact) “the revolution of the uniform and 
most intelligent motion” (that of the Same). These words are 
added to prepare the way for the description of the month and 
year. It is evident that the Earth here performs a very imper- 
tant function, in addition to that of nursing mankind, by co- 
operating with the Sun in producing the web of time, which 
may be figured and embroidered with the other units, but is in 
the first place woven; in the ordinary human conseiousness, of 
nights and days. She weaves the warp, while he weaves the 
woof. She may be even said to create the difference without 
which Time would be, to sensible apprehension, one long indis- 
tinguishable day. As Plutarch has it, Earth is the gnomon of 
the great Sundial—but a gnomon that helps to make the time 
which it registers, for she makes the night. 

Hitherto the Earth has been taken for granted, but in p. 40 c. 
the creation of Earth is spoken of, not in due course, but by the 
way, “because we partake so much of random accident,” as was 
said about the Creation of the Soul (p.34£). According to the 
old tradition,which held that “In the beginning were the Heavens 
and the Earth,” we are told the Earth is the oldest of the Gods 
within the Heaven, and her function is to be the guardian and 
artificer of night and day. She is the artificer in the manner 
we have seen. If he had said the weaver, Ufavtpiav, the same 
meaning would have been conveyed. “There she sits,” sending 
forth her dark shuttle alternately with the bright one of the 
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Sun. To say that she must not be called Syptoupyos unless she 
“does work” by revolving, is to fall into Mr Grote’s mpwrov 
veiSos of introducing conceptions belonging to modern dyn- 
amical science. And while Earth was a goddess, the nursing 
mother of men, the holy, swift-paced Night, the numberer of 
the stars, was something more than a nonentity. Especially 
when to have made night, was to have made perception of 
number possible, and when without night, the day could not 
have been as a measure of time. I take for granted that the 
words guAaxa xal Snusovpyov vuxros Te Kat nuépas belong to 
ynv, and not (as grammatically they might) to 7rodov, (1) be- 
cause the Pythagoreans, according to Aristotle’, made Earth the 
author of night and day, and this, according to Simplicius in his 
commentary on the passage, “by reason of her relation to the 
Sun,” xara tyv mpos Tov NArtov oyéow: (2) because of the corre- 
lation of these words with p. 39 c: (3) because such an impor- 
tant function of the zrodos would hardly be mentioned in a 
parenthesis, With regard to the Pythagoreans, it should also 
be noticed by the way, though irrelevant to the present argu- 
‘ment, that they spoke of a duAaxn at the centre of things’. 

Earth is the maker of Night and Day because their dif. 
ference would not exist without her, and she is the guardian 
of them, because, if she left her position for a moment, they 
would cease to be registered or measured. qvAaxa is perhaps 
added to supplement Snutovpyov, because the function of the 
Earth is more passive than that of the Sun. 

Is the Earth, then, stationary or in motion? As Mr Grote 
truly remarks, the word eiAXopévn does not decide this question. 
For if etAXe means to “compress,” this does not at all pre- 
clude rotatory motion, and, as I may add, if etAXw means to 
“roll,” still, supposing the axle to be carried round with the 
sky and to rotate freely within a cylindrical cavity, such as is 
described in the Phedo as piercing through the Earth, then, 
if the Earth were at rest, such rest would be equivalent to, 
and would probably be accounted for by, an opposite and 
retrograde motion. The all pervading circle of the Same 


1 Ar, de Calo, o. 13, wixra re xal qudpay wotety. 2 Ibid. 
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would for once be not only retarded but arrested by the circle 
of the Other: and at least in relation to the aodos the Earth 
would be in motion. 

But the interpretation of e:AXouévy is, notwithstanding, of 
great importance in trying to determine Plato’s meaning. And 
with respect to this, two points have been often overlooked: 
(1) the force of the present tense, to which Buttmann had 
called attention, and (2) the relative nature of the expression. 

(1). The use of the continuous tense is significant. The 
Earth, like everything within the Heaven, is subject to a con- 
tinual process, ever seeming to become water, air, and fire, 
and ever returning into her own form, but as a whole ever 
gravitating towards the axis of the world. Thus here, as in 
so many other instances, Plato tends to express the same 
thought which is defined by Aristotle. (De Ccelo, c. 14.) 

(2) The word is specially chosen to contrast the Earth, 
which by an inherent tendency is thus held in, with the other 
bodies which are allowed an ampler range. Compare the fol- 
lowing passages : . 

a. Symposium 206 D. ovo7retparat xal amotpérerat Kal 
aveiAreTar Kat ov yevva. (Said of the yearning nature when 
encountered by ugliness.) 

6b. Tim. 76 G. arwdotpevov vd tod wepteatatos FEwbey 
WVEVLATOS TAY évTdos UTrO TO Sépua ElAAOMEVOY KaTeEppLCodTo. 
_ (Of the suppressed moisture forming the roots of the hair.) 

c. Tim. 86 EF. éovu av...é€o pev pn AaBwow avatvonpy, 
évrds 5é eidAAopevos THv ad’ avtav atpida TH THS Wuyns Popa 
Euypitavres avaxcpacOacr. (Of peccant humours in the human 
body.) 

Thus Plato uses efAXw in the same sense literally in which 
Aristophanes has employed it metaphorically : 


Nub. 762. yy vuv ep) cavurdoy elrAXe THY yvounv act, 
GAN atroyanka thy dpovTid és Toy dépa 
AwwodeTov WoTrep pnAOAGVOnY TOD Todds. 
The only other place in which the word occurs in Plato is in 


Critias p. 109, 4 tax Adyar SuéEodos olov avetAXopévn, where the 
preposition has the chief emphasis, and it is a matter of in- 
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difference whether the word is understood to mean “ being let 
out” or “unwinding.” 

After all that has been said about this word efAXw, there 
seems to be still some confusion about it, arising from the failure 
to perceive the connexion of the two meanings, “to compress” 
and to “roll.” It may be worth while to ask whether the most 
general meaning of the word be not simply “to limit motion.” 
(a) If the limiting force be equal and directly opposite to the 
outward impulse the result is a condition of rest. Thus in 
Thuc. 11. 76, év tapoots xaXapov andov évetdXovTes is not “ wrap- 
ping” (which implies the rotatory association) but “enclosing 
tightly,” so that 1t remains and does not escape. (8) But if the 
limitation is partial only, the result is a curvilinear motion, of 
which the simplest case is motion round a centre. (y) And 
from this to “rolling’’ round an axis the transition is easy. 
Hence efAicow is the frequentative of eiAéw; and eiréw the 
derivative of etAAw, (which is modified from efAw), of which the 
radical meaning, and the usual one in the classical period, is 
simply “to confine.” Thus eiAirodes Boes are the oxen whose 
feet do not move freely, but describe an awkward curve. “The 
oxen with their constrained gait,’’ are thus distinguished from 
the horses with their free paces, fr7rot depatrrobes. 

The renderings “packed,” “grasping” (Grote), ‘“ wound” 
(Sir G. C. Lewis), “compacted” (Jowett), are none of them 
quite exact. ‘‘Gravitating,” would be nearly right, if it did 
not convey a modern association. “Held in,” “restrained,” 
“confined,” may express the meaning if understood of a con- 
tinual process. 

I have attempted to shew that the function of the Earth 
which Plutarch attributes to her is sufficient to satisfy the 
meaning of Snusovpyoy and that it is supported by the context. 
I have also tried to explain exactly the meaning of eiAXopévn. 
It remains to controvert Mr Grote’s position, that the Earth, if 
thus confined about the axle, must be carried round with it. 

We have seen that the circle of the moon in Rep. x., so 
far from being carried round by the adamantine spindle-shaft, 
about which it appears to cling, has an opposite motion. We 
have seen also that the Earth in the Phedo (111 E) is perforated. 
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Now if the description in Rep. B. x. is to be accepted literally, 
the adamantine spindle-shaft is enclosed within the pillar of 
light, which passes through the Earth and Heaven. Why may 
it not revolve freely there without affecting the Earth? It does 
not even pass through the Earth, for it rests on the knees of 
Necessity, and the lowest part of it is in the whorl of the spindle, 
which is visible from the surface of the Earth. But if this 
description is not to be accepted literally but only symbolically, 
there is no need of supposing an adamantine axis or a sub- 
stantial and ponderable axis at all. Nor is it necessary to 
assume that the axis revolves, for it may have a pivot at either 
end (for which cp. Politicus 270 a, él opixporarov Baivov 
modos tévat). And if it does revolve, the Earth may still be 
independent of its motion, for her being confined about the axis 
does not imply contact or friction: she may be as free as the 
eighth circle in the orrery of Rep. x. All that is implied is 
that she has no orbit’. 

It is a reasonable enough conjecture that the axle, and the 
pillar of light, were the same thing, and were in fact an ex- 
tension of the Pythagorean central fire, round which the Earth 
is conglobated (a tendency to this may be traced in the zrupi- 
dreyéOwyv of the Phedo). The adamantine spindle-shaft is 
merely the symbol of the eternal revolution itself. 

It may be asked: How can the Earth be supposed exempt 
from the motion of the circle of the Same which affects the 
whole Heaven? I answer that the Earth does not appear to be 
thought of in the passage where that motion is first asserted. 
And, although the point is too remote to be much insisted on, 
it is not strictly true that, if she does not revolve, she is un- 
affected by motion. As an Element, Earth is the most im- 
moveable and passive of bodies (Tim. 55 £). But she is by no 
means altogether unmoved. By the working of fire and air, 
she has a continual interchange of particles (Tim. 58—60), and 
as we read in the Pheedo, there is an aiwpa or swaying to and 
fro of these elements from which she suffers inwardly (Phzedo, 
111 £). She thus partakes of the destiny of all things within the 


1 See Note at the end of this paper. 
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Heaven. But the great mass of Earth is kept in her place by the 
stable nature of her particles. She is less easily set in motion 
than the celestial bodies which are chiefly of “ air and fire.”’ 

If it is objected to the preceding argument that the planets, 
as well as the Earth, contain creatures, who are to be taught 
number through day and night, to this it may be replied 
(1) that Plato (unlike Aristotle) may have greatly over-esti- 
mated the size of the Earth, while under-estimating in com- 
parison the orbits of the planets. Hence the shadow of the 
Karth might be visible even from Saturn: or (2) that Plato 
in p. 40 is thinking of man only, and not of other intelligent 
beings. On any theory some oversights must be supposed. 

If it is remarked, that the Pythagoreans attributed motion 
both to the Earth and Sky and did not see the inconsistency, 
it may be answered, (1) that all depends on what motion they 
attributed to each, and (2) that Aristotle expressly charges 
them with neglecting “ appearances.” 

The one great difficulty remains. If Plato in the Timeus 
intended the Earth to be at rest, how can Aristotle quote these 
words of the Timzeus as supporting the theory of those who held 
that it revolved? The difficulty would be greater if it were 
isolated. But Aristotle in quoting the later Platonists often 
seems to attribute opinions to Plato, which are not found in his 
writings. He was full of his own view (often an unconscious 
development from Plato) and he was alive to contemporary 
opinion. Of documentary evidence he was careless. 

The solution offered by Simplicius, is, in all probability, 
substantially the true one. Aristotle is speaking of the inter- 
pretation given to these words by the later Platonists, who in 
many points returned to the “elements” of Pythagorean teach- 
ing. That they should have understood eiAXAopévny to mean 
“rolling’” was the more natural, inasmuch as Plato's use of the 
verb efAAw, which he probably borrowed from the poets, was 
becoming obsolete, and in common parlance there was no dif- 
ference hetween efAAw and eiréw’. 

1 Mr Grote thinks that Aristotle adding cal xweicOa is a proof of this. 


also understood ei\\ouévny to mean But these words have much more the 
“packed,” “compressed,” and that his air of an explanation of the preceding 
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But, it may be rejoined, at least Aristotle and those whom 
he quotes are unconscious of the enormous contradiction which 
they thus assign to Plato. This is undeniable. But it is one 
thing to err in referring to a very complicated writing in sup- 
port of an opinion (as people quote Scripture now-a-days) and 
another thing for a great genius like Plato or Dante to make 
the same oversight when the “new creation” is a living or- 
ganism in his mind, in every lineament, branch, shape and 
form’. I am far from saying that Plato’s creation is in all points 
consistent. But for the reasons stated, I do not think he is 
chargeable with this particular error. 

It is asked, why Plato, who is generally so clear, is obscure 
in this instance. Mr Grote thinks that this was caused by the 
fear of a prosecution for impiety. There may possibly be some- 
thing in this, though such an assumption becomes very dan- 
gerous when made an instrument of interpretation. But there 
is, perhaps, more of truth in the remark made by Professor 
Jowett, that Plato “could write in one style but not in another,” 
that he “had not that command of his materials that would have 
enabled him to produce a perfect work of art,’ and that “as his 
knowledge is fragmentary and unconnected, his style partakes 
of the same character.” The difficulty of this passage is only 
one of many confirmations of the same writer's observation that 
in the Timzus “the great master of language was writing on a 
theme with which he was imperfectly acquainted, and had no 
words to express his meaning.” 


This 


word, being added to make explicit the 
general notion implied in the particular 
phrase. 

1 Aristotle himself observes that if 
the Earth had an orbit, there ‘must 


be rporal of the fixed stars. 
is enough to prove that he could not 
himself have made the mistake which 
in a careless quotation he unconscious- 
ly attributes to Plato. 


L. CAMPBELL. 


Norr.—A distinguished mathematician, Professor Fischer of St 
Andrews, has observed to me that when Mr Grote speaks of tho 
Earth as “ packed” round the axle, he has no right to add “and 


fastened,” 


The Earth might be “ packed” round the rigid axis, yet 
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not fastened to it. The axis of a cylindrical spindle, of finite or 
infinitely small thickness but adamantine, might be smooth and turn 
within the fixed Earth without friction, only held in a fixed direc- 
tion by her immobility. All that was fastened to the axis, as the 
starry Heavens, might turn with it. Or the axis might be fixed in 
the Earth, but the pivots of the Heavens might work in its extremi- 
ties. The same friend adds: “I always understood that the Greeks 
accounted only for the geometrical motions by geometric conceptions: 
the idea of force, and forces acting dynamically, was quite beyond 
them. Plato who would not admit ayewperpyrovs, could not make 
the blunder to make the Earth turn together with the starry sphere 
in 24 hours to account for the daily motion of the stars. One must 
revolve at a certain rate, or both, but in opposite directions and 
at half the rate (if uniformly), to save the phenomena.” 


PLATONICA", 


Gorgias, p. 520 E. Ando ydp Ors rodTO aitioy eorev bre 
fovn arn Tray evepyeotay Tov ev TabdvTa émiOupety trovel avr ed 
Tovew. 

Deleto glossemate, trodro attidyv éoti Sti, legendum A7jrov 
yap Ort pmovn K.T.A. 

Quae in Praefat. editionis meae, p. ix. de scriptura Gorg. 
p. 478 E reperiuntur nunc revocanda censeo. 


Politia, p. 563 D. gate Kay 6riovy Sovdrelas Tis TWpoasHhépn- 
Tat ayavaxtelv Kal wn avéyeo Bau. 

Displicet medium mpoodépntat, et legendum proculdubio 
mpoodépy. Etiam in Gorg. 481.4 soloece legitur etiamnum 
avanioKntat pro avarioxy quod in ed. mea restitui. Idem soloe- 
cismus in Aristoph. Nub. 481 Grav re mpoBarwpat codov. 

Ibid. 581 B. xa ypnudrov Kal Sons Hxicta TOUTwY TOUTM 
perce Pr. rovrwv leg. ravrov. 

Ibid. &. xal roy xardv Te Kal TrotKinov, womrep éxelyny THY 
Tov, TovTov Tov avdpa elvat. Sic Bekk. et omnes recentiores. 
Mihi praeferenda videtur lectio cod. F. tay Kad@v Te Kal Trot- 
KiNwv. 

Ibid. p. 564.¢. Grrws Ort tayiora Edv avrotiot Trois Knpiots 
éxtetpnoecOov. Omittenda praepositio Evy, utpote a consue- 
tudine Graecis usitata aliena. 

Ibid. 567 D. éav rov pucOoy Sido. At quam tandem mer- 
cedem? otiosus videtur articulus, et fortasse legendum édv po- 


1 Sent to Prof. Baiter of Zirich, who is preparing a new edition of his Plato. 
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vov picGov 666. Justo subtiliora videntur quae Stallb. disputa- 
vit in annot. 

Ibid. 578 c. aA ev para T@ TOLOUT@ AGy@ oKoTreiv. Fors. 
leg. ed war’ ev T@ ToLOVTeE Ady oxoTely. (=in tali argumento.) 

Ibid. 585. xal mpos TO dXuTOV obTW AUINY ahoparTes. 
Transponenda videntur verba ut res cum praegressa similitudine 
congruat—quod enim dolor ad nigrum colorem, id doloris ab- 
sentia ad fuscum—quare legendum puto xal mpos AUVmryV ovTH 
TO ddvTov adop. 

Ibid. 589 D. éav pot, Eby, weiOntrar. Leg. cum Stobaeo éay 
uot bn, miOnrat. 

Ibid. 604 c. yiyverOar wpds ro idofat. Nescio an haec 
Graece dicantur. Lege potius mpos t@ iaoOa, usu satis obvio, 
ut in Phaedro, 249 D wpés T@ Oeiw yryvopevos. 

Euthyd. p. 285. apa ray Eévwv déyecOar & Néyoua ty, écy 
eOérwor peradidovar, Aptius videtur a dépovoer. 

Ibid. 287 B. ovd av otiody amoxptivel (al. atoxpiver,—r7.) 
Legendum puto ovd’ ay érioby atroxpivar, ate yiyveoKov K.7.X. 

Ibid. 290 B. ovdepia, Edn, THs Onpevtixns Téyvns él reov 
éotly 7 Ocov Onpedoar Kai yetpwoacbar. Vix explicari possunt 
vulgata. Vide an leg. ovdév, ébn, ths 6. réxvns x.7.A. coll. 
Phaedr. 271 FE. 4 pndév elval ww wréov avT@® GY FKove 
Aéyor = nihil ei prodesse ea quae audiverit. Isocr. Antid. 
315 D. oy ovdéy pot mréov yéyovey = ovdéy aTroNéXNaVKA TOD 
Tpayuatos, ut ipse supra dixerat. (Angl. “from which I have 
reaped no advantage.”) 

Sophist. 238 E. dpte re xal viv ottws &y avTo elpnxa. 
Fors. a. te kal viv 64as. Neque enim huic loco apta viv otras. 

Ibid. 245 EB. awavu pev ov SveAnrAvGayev. Scribendum opi- 

“nor wavrn pév. Saepius enim confunduntur mayv et aadyrn. 
(zravras cum Eusebio Heindorfius.) 

Ibid. 248 p. Mavéave, TOOE Ye, WS TO YryVaCKELV.. fors. leg. 
Mavéavw' rode NévyerTe, ws. 

Ibid. 261 ¢. 76 kata THv Tapotpiav reyouevov. Scr. 7d 
Aeyouevoy deleto additamento, cata 7. mapoup. 

Ibid. 262 D. 616 Aéyeww re cat adrov. Sensus videtur 
postulare 5:6 Aéyew ye 745n vel tale quid (Aéyew Te Kai dvopa- 
Ceuv avrov-—erepOeyEaueba R. B. Hirschig.) 
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Ibid. 263 E. xal py év AGyous avTo iopey Gv. Pro avro 
leg. f. ad 708’ ic. dv. [Sic etiam teste Baitero F. W. Wagner, 
~ Mus. Rhen. x1. p. 474.] 

Ibid. 265 D. Trav eis Tov Grravta ypovoy adrAWS TAS Sofa- 
Covtwv eat. Nescio an melius Sofacovrwv. 

Politicus 307 D. Ta pév errawotvtes ws oixeta opérepa, 
ta 8 Tap Siapopav peyoures: WS addorpta. Legendum nisi 
fallor, Ta pév érraw. ws oixeia, Ta ohétepa, Ta Se... 

Philebus 41 D. wpootcrapeba 5) Kabarep ‘dOxnrad pds 
TOUTOV aU TOY AOYoD. 

Veram puto lectionem Codd. Bodl. et Vat. repstiotwpeba. 
Conf. Aeschin. c. Ctes. p. 83. @azrep ody év Tots yupviKots aya- 
‘ow Opate Tos WUKTAaS Tepl THS OTAaTEWS GAANAOIS SiaywriCope- 
vous, ora Kab vpuels...uayerbe, kad pn éate avtov eis Tos éw 
Tov Tapavomov Adyous Treptictacbat. 

Ibid. 46 D. 1d 89 Aeyopmevoy miuxp@ yrAvKD pepmtypévon, 
peta dvoatadnakias mapov, ayavdktnow Kal vatepov Evotacw 
aypiav qotel. 

Haud male conjecit Sydenhamus (Vers. Anglica Platonis 
t. 11. p. 509 not.) pro wixp@ yr. w. Platonem scripsisse yAuKu- 
awuxpov. Erat enim hoc vocabulum inter ta Aeyoueva, sc. 
decantata, id quod de vulgatis dici non potest. 

Sapph. Fr. 43. pws dnbré we Avoimérns Svver, 

yNUKUTLK poy auayavoy bptretov. 

Plut. Symp. v. c. 7, p. 681 B. 1d did Trav cuparar fpedua 
Tovs épavtas évtTnxet, Kal amrdrAvat ped ndovis adynSove pepy- 
pévns, Ny avtol yNuKUTLKpoOY ovouatovor. Galen. T. XI. p. 586, 
ed. Kiihn yAvxvaixpov, @omep ot Tountal Tov Epwra Tpocayo- 
pevovow, aveiral cor To puxtov é€ audoty (sc. ayuvOias Kat 
péAtTos) Sua travTds audoiv anOn tia pi—w peprypévory (vulg. et 
Kiihn pepeypévny). 

ibid. 47 c. mept dé ray év Wuxi, THLATL ravavria EupBar- 
AeTal, AVTNY TE dua Mpds HOoVvAY Kal nOovijy mpos AUTINV...TAvUTA 
gumpoobev ev SinOouev. Locus minus expeditus, in quo varia 
tentarunt edd. Legerim ev Wuy7, 7 ocopate «7... (quatenus 
corpori contraria affert). Facillime potuit excidere posterius 7. 

Hipp. 11. p. 366 B. Avvaros 5€ 9 éotiv Exaotos apa os ap 
won ToTe 0 av BovAntas Gtav BovAntat. 

Ww 
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Perpendenti quae sequuntur apparet scribendum esse Suvatos 
dé 9 éotly Exaorot dap ts dv woln Tore 0 av BovAnrat; collato 
praesertim Gorg. 472 D adixdy Sé 8) evdaipwv Eorar ap’ av 
Tuyyavy Sixns te Kal Tiwpias. 

Hipparch. 230 obrs way ye touti pou avabov. 

Ita edd. soloece. Distinguendum od’ts way ye° Toure pot 
ayafov. Ad quae infra respondet Socrates avati@emat Toivuy 
Gol TOUTO. 

Thid. 215 c. & yap "Oduprros nires Mapovov Aéywo TovTov 
dudaEavros. Expeditior fit sensus si pro tovrouv legamus 
rovrov. Marsyae dico, qui istum, sc. Olympum, erudimt. Mox 
ad Marsyam refertur éxeivou. 

Legg. 895 = A@. "Apa ye 7d Tevde ad Bovropcba viv 
réyerv; KA. Nai. A®. 1rd rosodrov gdpalw. Mav ovv ov 
TaUTOY ExaTépws mpocayopevouev. Ita Edd. prava partium dis- 
positione. Scribendum proculdubio, KA. Nal. ré6 rocotroy 
dpato. AS. Mav ody xt.r. 

Ibid. 890. réyvy nal rots vopou, adr’ ov $7) TLVvE droet. 
Leg. ovd’ 9 tun pice. Sic 919 D, wd Hv riva Svaxoviav. 

Ibid. 861. “AvapyncOadpev wos Eptrpocbev viv 5 Karas 
éXeyouev. Dele importunum additamentum éumpocdev. 

Critias 111 B. rod Aerrod Gapatos THS yoOpas povou AeEt- 
¢Gévros. Dele v. cwpatos. Supra enim legimus r75 ys don 
mietpa, ut nunc To AeTTTOY TIS Yywpas. 


W. H. THOMPSON. 


ON THE PLACE OF A FRAGMENT OF ASCHYLUS. 
No. 437 Dinporr, 124 Navcx. 


xarKoy abépitoy acmisos vireprevy 
Restored by Blomfield (pref. to Agamemnon p. x.) 
xarxKov adépioroy aomidwy vreptevi. 


B. however, who renders ‘non messum,’ either did not know 
or rejected the explanation of aOépicrov which will nevertheless 
perhaps generally recommend itself as in the main the right 
one—o abepitwy nai ovdevos Eywyv Acyov. 

Though this line has been assigned to the Agamemnon it 
can find no place there and the conjecture that for AloyvAos 
"Ayapéuvove we should read Méuvou, is obviously of no weight, 
if we can make the words, with the necessary restoration, fill 
satisfactorily a void elsewhere. 

I suggest that the line should be inserted between ll. 559, 
560 of the Septem contra Thebas, where Mr Paley instead of 
altering the text with Porson and Hermann, prefers to suppose 
a lacuna 

eix@ épovta troAepias em’ aomidos’ 
* # * * *# 
eEwbev claw ta hépovTe péurrerar. 


The passage with its context will then run 
Os ovK édcet yAdooay épypatwv atep 
gow TUNG péovcay addaivey Kaka, 
ovd’ eicapenpas Onpds éyOiorov Saxous 
elk hépovta trorkepias ém’ aomidos 
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* yadxov abépictov’ acmidos 8 vireptevis 
&Ewbev claw, TO hépovtTe péurperas 
3 é P od od 
A fe) / > ¢ , 
TuKVvoU KpoTnopov TUyXavous UvTO TTOALD. 


It is important to notice the description of the figure here 
spoken of, as given before (Il. 5389—544). It is rd aroXews 
évetdos ev yarKnraT@ cake. ‘The figure of the Sphinx,’ says 
Mr Paley, interpreting Il. 541, 542, ‘was of metal, embossed 
or hammered out éxxpovorov, and rivetted to the shield.’ It 
was displayed in mockery to the Thebans. If there be any- 
thing in the conjecture here offered, the meaning will be 
that it is now destined, by the blows it will get, to be reversed 
upon tts bearer, as if blaming him for the hard usage it receives, 
Thus, understanding muxvovd xpotnopod «.t.X. to explain both 
aomiéos Umeptevns and T@ héepov7t péurperas, we might render: 

‘Nor will Actor permit to enter the gates him who bears 
upon. his shield the image of the hateful monster, the de- 
spiteful brass; but bent back over the shield inwards from 
‘without, the image will blame its bearer, by reason of the 
incessant battering it will encounter.’ 


D. C. TOVEY. 


ON THE EXISTENCE OF WRITTEN HISTORIES IN 
THE TIME OF THUCYDIDES (ac. 470—400). 


THUCYDIDES, in the first twenty-three chapters of his history, 
in which he manifests the greatest desire, and evidently has 
taken the greatest pains, to give some trustworthy information 
about the earlier state of Hellas and its inhabitants, nowhere 
gives any indication of having had written histories (in the 
true sense of the term) to appeal to. Nowhere (in my opinion, 
and Dr Arnold on I. 20 takes the same view) does he give us 
any good reason to suppose that he had seen or even heard 
of the history of Herodotus, though it had probably been com- 
pleted some twenty, if not thirty years before the Preface to 
Thucydides’ history was composed. That this Preface or In- 
troduction is an after-thought is shewn by the fact that he 
more than once refers in it to the end of the Peloponnesian 
war,—és TedXeuTNy Tolde Tov roNeyou'. If he had known 
Herodotus’ history, he certainly would have appealed to an 
author who incidentally says so much about the early history 
of the Peloponnesus, e.g. in VI. 51 seqg. This narrative, 
Mr Blakesley remarks, “is extremely valuable, as containing 
the genuine Lacedzmonian traditions relative to the condition 
of their country at the period immediately following the Hera- 
clide invasion” And yet Thucydides (1. 9), says Néyovar Se 
Kal oi-ta cadéotata Iedotrovvnciwy pynun Tapa ToY mpoTEpov 
dedeypuévor,—a remarkable passage, as showing that tradition 
was recognised as the source of history at that period. To 
suppose that any feeling of jealousy or rivalry prevented 


1 3, 13 and 18. 
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mention of written Greek Tragedies occurs in Arist. Ran. 1409 
(i.e. B.C. 405), where Euripides is requested to take his ‘books,’ 
or papyrus-rolls, EuAAaPeiv ta BuBdAva, and weigh them against 
those of Aeschylus. 

Whether the expression in Ran. 53, éwi tis veds avayvyveo- 
xovtl wos thy Avdpopuéday, refers to reading a MS. of the Andro- 
meda on board ship, or, which is more probable, to the name of 
the ship itself written on the prow or stern, cannot be determined. 
But Pindar, in sending an ode which he had composed B.c. 468, 
sends it from Thebes to Syracuse by an aryyedos, who is specially 
requested to give oral instructions (Ol. v1. 88—92). Were the 
verse in Aesch. Suppl. 947 certainly genuine, which is unlikely, 


ovd ev mrvyais BiBdwv Katerppayiopéva, 


an argument of some weight might be founded on it in favour 
of the early writing of books; though at the utmost it need not 
include more than short scrolls of papyrus-paper. But in fact, 
it is a mere interpolated supplement, in a lame and halting 
metre, of the undoubtedly genuine verse that precedes, tadr’ 
ov wivakw éaTiv éyyeypappeva. 

Whatever may be thought of this obscure, but really im- 
portant question, it is at all events very difficult to reconcile 
the constant appeal that Thucydides (writing as late, or nearly 
so, as B.C. 400) makes to ‘hearsay,’ axo7), and ‘tradition,’ pzvnun, 
with the existence of any trustworthy or recognised written 
histories that were known to himself. Thus, in I. 9, he says, 
‘it is stated by those who have received from their predecessors 
by memory the clearest accounts of the history of the Pelo- 
ponnesians; and in chap. 20. he observes that ‘men receive 
the hearsay accounts of past events, Tas dxods tov mpoyeye- 
ynuévwv, from each other alike without putting them to the 
test of inquiry, aBacaviorws'. And again in the same chapter 
he adds that ‘there are many other facts even of the present 
age, and not passing away from memory by time, ov ypove 
auvnotovpeva, that the Greeks have wrong notions about.’ 


1Theword 6uolwsseemstoimplythat different narrators of events. Compare 
a different degree of credit attached to also 1. 73, xal rd wey wdvv wadad rl Set 
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Which remark he illustrates by the popular belief in a II:tava- 
Ts Adxos, the double vote of the Spartan Kings, and their 
ignorance of the true facts about Hippias and Hipparchus the 
sons of Peisistratus. 

With the above clause in Thucydides we should compare 
(and without any prepossessions from the commonly-received 
opinions about early Greek writers) the remarkable expression 
in the first chapter of Herodotus, to the effect that he has made 
an amdderEis, an ocular display (so to say), and given a visible 
and written form to his history, ‘that the deeds of men may not 
become é£irnAa, effaced from memory, and as it were colourless 
and evanescent”. This sentence alone goes far to prove that he 
had no knowledge of any written text, and was himself trying 
a new device to remedy the acknowledged want of fixed and 
definite historical records. For although inscriptions on otpXat 
and records in temples, treasuries, or guild-halls (putaveia), 
nay, incised sentences (Ar. Thesm. 778) on xvpfeis or cavides, 
of laws, precepts, and regulations, short letters and messages on 
déA70t and trivaxes, medical prescriptions (Eur. Alc. 967), treaties 
and compacts (p7Tpat) on bronze or copper tablets, &c., did 
without doubt then exist, still this was quite a different thing 
from a portable history written with ink in a book; and so, 
to speak generally, I think it very probable that Herodotus 
was the first Ionic, Thucydides and Hellanicus the first Attic 
writers of systematic history. If this view is true, what are 
we to think of the views commonly taught in our Greek 
histories’, of Peisistratus having “edited Homer,” and col- 
lected a library at Athens, not to say, of a list of both his- 


Aéyey, Oy dkoal uadrov Adywy udprupes 
7 Sys Tay dxovcopévwv. It is also to be 
observed that the terms edpety and ev- 
ploxero are applied to the investiga- 
tions made into the early history of 
Hellas (1. 1, 20, and 22). In 1, 42, 
only tradition is appealed to, vewrepéds 
Tis Tapa. mpeoBurépov paduv. And ibid. 
23 we read of 7a wpérepa axoz pev Aeyb- 
peva, Epyy 5¢ cravudsrepoy BeBarovpeva. 
All these phrases combine to show that 


history was only known at Athens from 
oral instruetion. 

1 From Aesch. frag. Niobe 146, 
Dind., and Xen. Oecon. x. 3, we know 
that éiirm\os was applied to the fading 
colour of dyes. 

2 Dr Smith’s ‘‘Student’s History 
of Greece,” p. 104, “He (Pisistratus) is 
said to have been the first person in 
Greece who collected a library, which 
he threw open to the public; and to 
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torians and philosophers (exclusive of poets) whose written 
works are assumed to have existed long before the period when 
Herodotus wrote his work ? | 

It would, however, be rash to deny that a class of literary 
persons called Aoyoypador, as distinct from Aoyorrotol, existed in 
the time of Thucydides. He mentions them, though with some 
contempt, applying to them the verb ourrifévas and not 
ovyypadpev, which he invariably uses of his own history (as he 
gives ovyypa¢gy to that of Hellanicus), in 1. 21. In this passage 
he has been thought to allude to Herodotus, and his pleasing and 
amusing style of composition. He says there that Aoyoypador 
are not to be trusted, because they have made their narratives 
more attractive than true,—éml 16 rpocaywyotepov TH axpoacet 
9 adnbécrepov. It is to be observed too that he here expressly 
associates the Aoyoypados with the poets’; and a little consider- 
ation will show that he is referring to the then universally 
prevalent custom of oral recitation, and to the desire of the 
Aoyoypadoe to amuse their audience at the expense of strict 
truth. There is no reason to suppose that he meant a pointed 
attack on Herodotus, of whom, of course, he may have heard, 
without having seen or in any way known the matter of his 
writings. The remark is probably general. Herodotus himself 
clearly followed the practice of the Aoyorrovoi and the Aeyoypadot 
in so far studying the tastes of his hearers as to relieve and 
intersperse his history with numerous pleasing anecdotes and 
amusing, not to say comical digressions. In public recitation’, 
though not in private reading, such a method of treatment 
is almost necessary, and it must have been especially so for the 
lively Greek. In truth, this view alone supplies the right key 


tained Eurypylus in I. xv. 393. 
* The tradition (given in Suidas) 


him posterity is indebted for the col- 
lection of the Homeric poems.” 


1 §o Pindar combines ddyior xal 
dodol, Pyth. 1.94, In Nem. vi. 47 he 
says that Adyior, or chroniclers, have 
‘broad roads,’ wdareias rpdcoda, for 
doing honour to Aegina, i.e. ample 
themes for their tales of prowess. 
Such doubtless were the Adyor or oral 
stories with which Patroclus enter- 


that Thucydides heard the history of 
Herodotus read at the Olympian games, 
may be so far true as showing that his 
written history was intended primarily 
for recitation and not for private 
reading, like our books,—which, in- 
deed, is all but impossible from the 
very nature of the case, 
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to the understanding of Herodotus’ anecdotical method of com- 
position. The fact is, that he occupies precisely a middle 
position between the Aoyoypadou or ‘story-writers,’ and the true 
Evyypadevs or historian. His work is, so to say, interlarded 
with stories and lively digressions, such as those about Croesus 
and Solon, Cleobis and Biton, the thief in the treasury, 
the droll tale in vi. 129, about the origin of the saying ov 
dpovris ‘Imzoxdeidy, and that in the same book (ch. 125), 
about the ridiculous figure of Alemaeon, son of Megacles, 
carrying off the gold dust in his mouth and shoes from 
the treasury of Croesus. .The charm of these stories is, that 
they are all given as incidents in history; the critical faculty, 
which we so severely exercise in distinguishing the false from 
the true, was not possessed by an Athenian audience, who cared 
only to relieve the omovéaia by the yedota. Such anecdotes as 
those which compose the bulk of Aelian’s voxiin ioropla were 
doubtless the stock-in-trade of the Aoyoypado:. Thucydides 
appears to me to allude to them quite generally, and not to 
point to Herodotus in particular, when he says (1. 21) that the 
accounts of the Aoyoypados were more attractive than true’. 
The general inference then is, that Thucydides had a contempt 
for the Aoyoypadot as mere talewriters, and even contrasted 
with their compositions his own and his contemporary Hel- 
lanicus’ more systematic fuvyypady) or History. His own 
history, he adds (i. 22), is not a mere aywucpa és TO TapaypHpa 
axovew,—still dwelling on the non-reading education of an 
Athenian audience, and on the temporary and ephemeral 
nature of the compositions intended only for recitation. 

But while Thucydides professes a graver and more consci- 
entious duty than he felt the Aoyoypados of his time cared to 
undertake, viz. that of chronicling facts as they were, I cannot 
resist a suspicion that on one or two topics, in themselves of a 
sensational nature, he has not been able to resist the temptation of 
writing to interest rather than to accurately inform his hearers, or 
perhaps, of following too implicitly the stories told by others. Fer 


1 In later times, itmay be remarked, nalists; and in this sense both Plato 
the Noyoypddo: were essayists or jour- and Demosthenes use the term. 
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example, the account of the siege of, and escape of the prisoners 
from, Plataea,in Bk. IIL, is full of very marvellous statements, some 
of which can hardly be reconciled with probability, or indeed with 
the site and present remains of the walls of that city. So also 
the description of the capture and almost total destruction of 
the Athenian army in Sicily, at the end of the seventh book, 
seems full of, to say the very least, palpable improbabilities. 
It is possible that he himself had misgivings that, as he says 
in I, 22, the non-mythical nature of his history would prove 
somewhat dull to his hearers, és axpdaciv TO pn pvOaddes avrav 
ateptréctepov paveitar. We need not however attribute to him 
any intentional desire to exaggerate or misrepresent; but I 
think we may easily concede that in some details of his history 
he followed popular accounts which he had no means of strictly 
verifying. 

Although in Plato’s time we begin to get a clear glimpse of 
an established written literature (chiefly in the way of Trea- 
tises), yet we are not to suppose books could have been in the 
hands of the many, or accessible to any but Sophists and pro- 
fessed teachers. Even Demosthenes alludes to the lives and 
deeds of such men as Alcibiades and Cleon being talked of 
rather than writtén about ; Xéyerat woté éy TH WAL KATA THY 
Tanatav éxeiyny evdatpoviav “ArxiBiabdys yevéoOar (Mid. p. 561), 
—daci Kréwva tév tyetépwv mpoyovev atpatnyoivtTa Aakedai- 
poviwy TodAovs év IlvA@ avras AaBovra, wadtota év TH Tones 
evdoxipnoat (pos Botwr. 11. p. 1016). The exploits of such 
citizens were probably made generally known even B.C. 350, 
by recitals at feasts and banquets; just as we know from Aris- 
tophanes that stories from Aesop, speeches from tragedy, the 
praises of heroes, citations from Homer or the lyric poets, were 
given by memory on these occasions’. 

As far as I am aware, Plato nowhere shows that he had 
heard of Thucydides’, and perhaps the History was but little 


| 1 See Arist. Nub, 1365. Vesp. 566, the Meno and Laches is a different 
580. 1175. 1225 seqq. Pac. 1267seqq. person—the statesman who was son of 
Eccles. 680. Melesias. 
7 The Thucydides mentioned in 
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known during the life of the great philosopher, who died as late 
as B.C. 34’7. 

But 7f it be really true, that Thucydides did not know of 
Herodotus, nor Plato of Thucydides (and I am not assuming 
either point), it is a subject for thought and inquiry to what 
extent Reading existed at Athens as a literary pursuit. From 
a remarkable expression in Plato’ it may be questioned if the 
primary motive of authors was not rather to leave behind them 
wisdom and truth than to instruct or amuse their contempo- 
raries *, : 


¥. A. P. 


1 &xyova éauray xaradelrew, Symp. Chap. 1. Book II. of that work, es- 
p. 209 p. pecially to p. 265, and Appendix K, 
2 Since these remarks were written Vol. u. p. 606, in confirmation of 
(Nov. 1872), Mr Cox’s Historyof Greece much that I have said. 
has appeared. I may now refer to 


THE AAIMONION SHMEION OF SOCRATES. 


IN an instructive note upon Prof. Archer Butler's Lectures on 
the History of Ancient Philosophy, the Master of Trinity sums 
up, as follows, the teaching of modern scholarship in regard to 
the da:poviov onpetoy of Socrates : 

“Socrates always speaks of 76 Satpoviov or Satporrdy re, ‘a 
divine or supernatural somewhat’ (‘divinum quiddam,’ as Cicero 
has it), the nature of which he does not attempt to define, and 
to which he never attributes distinct personality; speaking of it, 
now as a ‘sign, onpelov, Phaedr. p. 242 B, now as a dwvn, or 
‘voice, Apol. S. p. 31 D. This voice or premonitory sign he 
undoubtedly referred to a divine original; see Xen. Mem. Iv. 
3, 12, 138; but he nowhere indicates the particular deity from 
whom he believed it to emanate. According to Schleiermacher 
this daipdviov ‘denotes the province of such rapid moral judg- 
ments as cannot be referred to distinct grounds, which accord- 
ingly Socrates did not attribute to his proper self; for instance, 
presentiment of the issue of an undertaking; attraction and 
repulsion in reference to particular individuals.” Vol. 1. p. 375. 

So far the modern authorities are in general agreed. But 
at this point a question presents itself which has been, and 
continues to be, variously answered: What did Socrates mean 
by describing his presentiment as the ‘divine sign’ or ‘voice’? 
It is commonly assumed that the phrases ‘divine sign,’ ‘ voice,’ 
indicated metaphorically the value which Socrates attached to 
his presentiments, and that his presentiments differed from 
the presentiments of other men only in their greater pre- 
cision and accuracy. M. Lélut: however, in his work entitled 
‘Du Démon de Socrate,’ has maintained that the ‘voice’ was a 
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hallucination, and that Socrates was insane, being subject not 
only to hallucinations, but also to delusions. I am myself 
disposed to think that Socrates was lable to hallucinations of 
the sense of hearing, but that there is no reason to belteve 
that he was subject to delustons, or that his mind was deranged. 

Having thus indicated my own theory, which may be re- 
garded as a modification of that of M. Lélut, I proceed first to 
give a brief summary of the evidence afforded by the writings 
of Xenophon and Plato; secondly, to review the various theories 
which have been maintained by modern scholars; and thirdly, 
to argue that the theory of hallucination accounts for much 
which on other hypotheses is left unexplained, without neces- 
sarily obliging us to assent to M. Lélut’s startling assertion 
“que Socrate était un fou.’ 

I begin with the testimony of Xenophon contained in the 
Memorabilia and the Symposium. } 

Memorabilia 1. 1 §§ 2—9. The charge brought against So- 
crates of seeking to introduce new divinities (Sa:uévia) arose in 
the main from his assertion ro Sa:poviov éavt@ onpaivery. He 
was in reality as innocent of any attempt to introduce new 
divinities as those who, believing in pavtixn, observe dpyides, 
djyat, ovpPodro, and O@voiait. Such persons conceive, not 
that the birds or the ‘passers-by know what is for the interest of 
those who derive auguries from them, but that the gods dca 
TOUTwY Ta OUuphéporvta onpaivovow; and this was the belief of 
Socrates. Only, whereas most people say that the birds or the 
passers-by bid them do a thing or abstain from it, Socrates 
described exactly his own experience (@omep éyiyvwckev, ovTas 
EXeyev), and said ro Sapouov onpaivey. According as ré 
Satpovioy mpovonpaive, he frequently warned his associates to 
do this, and not to do that: and experience justified his admo- 
nitions. Plainly he believed thoroughly m the warning, or he 
would never have risked being thought by his associates either 
. a knave or a fool. He had indeed a profownd belief in pav- 
Tuxn, but thought that the aid of wavtien should be sought 
only wept tev adjrAwy tras amoBnoorro. It is our duty, he 
said, to discover for ourselves how to act in those matters 
which can be determined by human reason, but we should en 

Journal. of Philology. vou. v. 1G 
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deavour to ascertain by pavrixyn the will of heaven in regard 
to those matters @ yn SnAa Tots avOpwrrots €ori Tovs Oeovs yap 
ols dv @ow thew onuaivev, Cf. 1.1§ 19, 11.6 § 8. 

1.3§4. ef re dcEeev avtd onuaiverOar rapa rév Bear, 
nothing could have persuaded him to neglect the warning; 
those who rapa ta vd Tav Gedy onpawopeva Trolodci TL, are, 
he said, no better than fools, 

1.4§15. In an argument rept rod Saipoviov, i.e. mept Tov 
Oetov, Aristodemus says, that he will believe that the gods care 
for him Grav méurwow, dowep ad col dys wéwmrew avrovs, cup- 
Bovnrous 6, Tt pr qotely nab pr qrovety. Socrates replies that 
the gods send warnings 6 pavtixis to the Athenians and 
tépata to the Greeks in general: did Aristodemus think him- 
self specially neglected by them? 

iv. 3 § 12, 13. Socrates dwells upon the care which the 
gods show for us when, being consulted 9 advvatodpev Ta oup- 
gépovra mpovoctcbat virép Tay peANCvTWY, by means of pavtiKy 
they signify to us ra dmroByodueva and tell us 7 dv aptota 
ylyvouvto (sc. Ta dtoBnoopeva). Euthydemus suggests that the 
gods must have an unusual kindness for Socrates, if unasked 
they pocnyaivovow & te ypyn trovety Kai & wn. Socrates goes 
on to show the propriety of honouring 70 daipormoy, i.e. 76 Betor. 

Iv. 8 §§1—5. Whereas some might think that the result 
of the trial convicted Socrates of falsehood in the assertion 7d 
Saymovioy éavt@ wpoonpalve & re Séot Kab & poy Séot zroveiv, 
especially as he himself declared that 7d Sa:zovioy resisted him 
when he attempted to prepare a defence, there were, in Xeno- 
phon’s opinion, several circumstances which combined to render 
Socrates’s death at that juncture happy, easy, and glorious. 

Symposium. 8§ 5. Antisthenes says that Socrates some- 
times refused to converse with him 76 Sarpovoy mpopaciCopevos. 

Thus, in the undoubted writings of Xenophon, the sign is 
a warning, which it would be folly to neglect, either to do or 
not to do, not superseding ordinary ¢pévycis, but dealing with 
those uncertainties in respect of which other men seek guid- 
ance by means of uavtien. It indicated & re ypn qotety Kai a 
pn (Mem. rv. 3 § 12), including not only ra cupdpépovra (Mem.1. 1 
§ 3), but also @ te Sei wal & pu) Sed rrovetv (Mem. Iv. 8 § 1). 
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Socrates believed in it profoundly, and never disobeyed it. 
Xenophon does not say wherein the divine warning consisted: 
he merely records Socrates's habitual phrase, describes the effect 
of the sign upon Socrates’s conduct, and declares his own con- 
viction of the sincerity of Socrates’s belief in it. The phrase 
used (76 datpovtoy onpaiver) indicates neither voice nor vision: 
indeed it would seem that the phrase ro da:povop, as used by 
Xenophon, never means the sign itself, but always the divine 
power to which Socrates attributed it. 

In the Apologia Socratis however, §§ 12, 18, Socrates is 
made to say cava ye pny datpova mas av éyo eiodéporms A€yor 
Ore Ocod por wry aiverat onuaivovea 6, TL yp1) Troveiv, thence- 
forward pursuing the argument in the manner of Memorab. 1. 1 
§ 3: but I think that we may fairly assume that this treatise is 
spurious. 

I come now to Plato, who has (besides passages in the 
Theages, of which I shall have something to say in the sequel,) 
the following notices of the sign. 

Apolog. 31 D. Socrates says that the reason why he had 
never engaged in politics was to be found in a fact which he 
had often mentioned, Ore pot Octoy te kab Satpoviov yiryverat 
[dovn], 0 5) Kal ev TH ypady emixwppdav Médrntos éypawaro. 
éuot Sé tovT’ dativ €x traidos apEapevoy, davn tis yiyvopéevn, 7 
Orav yévnrat,-del anotpémet pe TovTov, 6 av pédrw mpaTTeLy, 
mpotpéret 5é ovrote. This voice had forbidden him to engage 
in politics, 

40 A. Socrates remarks that, whereas 7 eiwOuia pot pav- 
Tux) 1 TOD Satpoviou év Tw wpocbev Ypove wavtl wavu TUK?) 
del Hv Kai wavy éml opixpois évaytioupévn ef TL méAROLLL p21) 
" 6p0as wpakev, on the present occasion 76 Tod Geo onpetov had 
not forbidden him to enter the court or restrained him in the 
course of his defence xairou év dddAots AGyous TroAAayYod 57 jE 
éméoye Neyovta petagtv. He infers that his condemnation is a 
good, not an evil, for otherwise 70 eiwOts onuetov would have’ 
interposed. 

Phaedr. 242.8, c. vin? &uedrov, @ “yale, Tov woTapucy Sta- 
Baivew, Td Satpovrov rE Kal Td ciwbds onpetoy por yiryverOar éyé- 
vetro—ael 6é pe erioyel, 0 dv péAXw TpaTTEv—Kal TiWa Hhovnpy 


16—2 
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Soka avridev dxodoat, 7 ye ove éd amiévat mpiv dv apooisowpat, 
@s TL nuapTnKoTa els TO Octov. He adds that even whilst he 
delivered his former discourse he had had misgivings, ws 67 Toe 
parTixoy yé Te Kal 9 puyn. 

Euthyd. 272 ©. Socrates was about to leave the Lyceum 
when aviotapévou pou éyéveto TO eiwbds onuctov TO Satpovov. 
He stays and is rewarded by a conversation with two sophists, 

' Euthyphr. 3 8. Kuthyphro supposes that the accusation 1s 
due to the fact dre 8) od 7o Sapovmov dys cavt@ éxadorore 
ryiryver Oat. 

Rep. vi. 496 c. Socrates was prevented from deserting 
philosophy by 76 datporiov onpetov, a phenomenon which was, 
he believed, unique or almost so. 

Theaetet. 151 A. When pupils who had left Socrates wished 
to return to him, 76 yiyvopevoy pot Saipovioy sometimes allowed, 
sometimes forbade him to take them back. 

Alcib. 1. 108 A. Satnovcy te évavriwpa interfered for a 
time to prevent Socrates from conversing with Alcibiades. Cf. 
124, where Socrates says that his émitpomos, God, had until 
that day forbidden him to address the boy. . 

Thus in the Platonic dialogues- (exclusive of the Theages) 
the sign is a voice which warned Socrates not to do some- 
thing, never to do anything. He heard it frequently, and on 
the most trifling occasions. The phenomenon dated from his 
earliest years, and was, so far as he knew, peculiar to himself. 
All the instances of it recorded by Plato, are, to use Xenophon’s 
phrase, vrepit ray adnAwv Cras amroBnoetat: the voice tells Socra- 
tes & un xpn Tovetv, and in every case but one Socrates assumes 
that he is told to refrain because the act contemplated is wez- 
pedient. In the exceptional case (Phaedr. 242 B, c), Socrates, 
who has already felt misgivings, is warned at a precise moment 
of time not to go away without expiating his error: thus this 
admonition falls strictly within the province of paytixcy, and 
is distinguished from what we call the voice of conscience. 
The phenomenon is styled ré Sa:ponov, 76 Sarpdviov onpeior, 
or 76 ewOds onpetiov. It is momentary, not continuous. Finally, 
there is nothing to indicate that Plato was not convinced of 
the sincerity of Socrates’s statements in regard to it, nothing 
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to indicate that Plato supposed that in speaking of this divine 
sign Socrates was indulging his accustomed irony or speaking 
metaphorically. 

I proceed to state the various explanations which have been 
given of the sign, adding in each case my reasons for thinking 
that they do not fully accord with the notices contained in the 
works of Plato and Xenophon, and that they cannot be regarded 
as more than partial representations of the facts. 

The question before us is, What did Socrates mean when he 
said that he was from time to time warned by a divine voice 
to abstain from something which he was meditating ? 

(1) It has been maintained that in making this assertion 
Socrates was guilty of a pious fraud; that his claim to super- 
natural revelations was “das Erzeugniss einer politischen Berech- 
nung.” But. (a) this hypothesis is at variance with the whole 
tenor of his life, and in particular would involve the theory 
that his profession of belief in pavricn was insincere: (6) the 
divine sign would surely have been introduced to loose great 
knots, or at all events on selected occasions, rather than to 
guide him in trivialities: (c) Xenophon expressly rejects as 
absurd the theory that Socrates was not thoroughly in earnest 
in what he said about the sign. 

(2) It has been maintained that in speaking of the divine 
sign the philosopher was only indulging his accustomed irony. 
But (a) Xenophon’s explicit statement, as well as all the notices 
contained in his writings and in those of Plato, are evidence 
that they, at any rate, believed im the sincerity of Socrates's 
assertions: (b) it is difficult to imagine why Socrates should 
have persistently used for so many years a phrase which was 
obviously misunderstood by his intimates, who were well ac- 
quainted with his usual irony: (c) in fact an irony so deceptive 
. and so long maintained differs in nothing from imposture. 

I turn now to those theories which admit the sincerity of 
Socrates's assertions. 

. (8) The sign has been identified with the voice of con- 
science. But (a) Socrates thought it supernatural, and in all 
probability unique, whilst he could hardly have claimed the 
monopoly of conscience: (b) the sign neither applics moral laws, 
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nor criticizes past actions; “das sokratische Dimonium hat es 
weder mit der allgemeinen sittlichen Norm zu thun, die ja 
gerade nach Sokrates Sache der klaren Einsicht sein soll, noch 
auch mit der sittlichen Beschaffenheit schon vollendeter Hand- 
lungen” (Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, II. 1, p. 67): 
(c) the sign is concerned, not with the moral worth, but with 
the result, of future action (Zeller, ibid.); e.g. in the case of 
the trial, Socrates infers that it is to his advantage to die, not 
that he is justly condemned: hence in the Memorabilia its 
function is identified with that of wavrixn. 

(4) The sign has been regarded as a general belief in a 
divine mission. But (a) it dealt with individual cases: (6) it 
occurred on trivial occasions: (c) Socrates dated his mission 
only from the time when Cherephon consulted the Delphic 
oracle and brought back the celebrated answer, whilst the 
sign was familiar to him from his boyhood: (d) according to 
Plato, the sign did not prompt, but only checked his actions. 

(5) According to Prof. Zeller and to’ many modern au- 
thorities, the sign was “a presentiment of the utility or inutility 
of certain actions, the inward voice of Socrates’s individual tact. 
He had listened to it attentively from his earliest years; and in 
the sequel, in consequence partly of his experience and penetra- 
tion, partly of his knowledge of himself and exact appreciation 
of what was in harmony with his individuality, it had attained 
to an unusual degree of accuracy. Its psychological origin 
having escaped his observation, the spirit of his times led him 
to attribute it to a direct divine revelation.” (Zeller, p. 68.) 

Now this theory seems to me good as far as it goes: but 
does it explain all the statements of Xenophon and Plato? If 


1 «Tia grande habitude de faire des: 
expériences donne aux manouvriers 
d’opérations les plus grossiers un pres- 
sentiment qui a le caractére de l’inspi- 
ration. Il ne tiendrait qu’a eux de s’y 
tromper comme Socrate, et de l’appeler 
un démon familier. Socrate avait une si 
prodigieuse habitude de considérer les 
hommes et de peser les circonstances, 


que dans les occasions les plus déli- 
cates, il s’exéentait secrétement en lui 
une combinaison prompte et juste, 
suivie d’un pronostic dont ]’événement. 
ne s’écartait. guére. I] jugeait des hom- 
mes commes les gens de gofit jugent 
des ouvrages d’esprit, par sentiment.” 
Diderot, De V’interprétation de la Na- 
ture. Ciuvres, Vol. & p. 429. Cf 
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the divine and customary sign was no more than “the inward 
voice of Socrates’s individual tact,” (a) how was it distin- 
guished from the ordimary action of the deliberative faculty 2 
(5) how was it that Socrates alone possessed it? (c) how was 
it that he did not urge his associates to cultivate their tact in 
like manner? (d) how are we to explain Socrates’s unhesi- 
tating belief in its superhuman character ? 

(6) It only remains to regard the sign as a psychological 
hallucination, illusion, or delusion te which Socrates was subject. 
Accordingly M. Lélut has maintained in a work entitled ‘Du 
Démon de Socrate’ that Socrates was mad (“que Socrate était 
un fou”), that he believed himself to be attended by a personal 
genius perceived certainly by the sense of hearing, perhaps also 
by that of sight, and that these false perceptions or halluci- 
nations grew with his years and with his conviction of their 
divine origin, until he persuaded himself that he was able by a 
sort of moral magnetism (“par cette sorte de magnétisme moral”) 
to exercise a beneficial influence upon his associates, and that at 
last the hallucination became so strong that it determined him 
at the trial to throw away his chance of acquittal by a wilful 
defiance of his judges. Finally M. Lélut quotes, as apt parallels 
to the case of Socrates, the cases of persons who have been 
liable to hallucinations combined with inconsequence of rea- 
soning and delusions in regard to personality’, See also 
M. Littrdé’s Médecine et Médecins, p. 82, where M. Lélut’s theory 
is vigorously enforced. Thus stated, (and I think that I have 


Hegel’s Geschichte der Philosophie, 
rm. 77. 

This explanation is 4s old as Plu- 
tarch, whose wept ros Dwxpdrovs Sarpovlou 
should be read by those who are inte- 
rested in the inquiry; see especially 
ec. 11, 20. Itis obvious that various 
theories were current in his time, and, 
as I think, that no important testimony 
was then extant which has since been 
lost. M. Lélut, as we shall see, 
quotes him as unhesitatingly as he 
would Xenophon and Plato. 

1 “Mais il ne faut non plus se le 


dissimuler, le génie porté ainsi jusqu’a 
ges extrémes limites, usant d’un instru- 
ment trop tendu, et s’y abandonnant 
& toute la violence, ou & toute la pro- 
fondeur de ses inspirations, le génie 
est bien prés de cet état déplorable 
dont on lui a quelquefois donné le 
nom. Un pas de plus, et l’intervalle 
est franchi; et au lieu de Galilée, vous 
avez Cardan, au lieu d’Alexandre, Ma- 
homet,au lieu de Mélanchthon, Luther, 
au lieu de Platon, Socrate; et c’est ce 
pas, en effet, que ce dernier a franchi. 
Cette pensée exclusive, vive, ardente, 
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in no way exaggerated the degree of insanity which. M. Lélut 
attributes to Socrates,) the theory of hallucination is: certainly 
untenable, M. Lélut not having distinguished between the evi- 
dence of Xenophon and Plato on the one hand and that of 
- Plutarch and even later writers on the other, still.less between 
the evidence contained in the undoubted works of the two 
authors first named and that contained in writings which, 
though attributed to them, are reasonably suspected by modern 
critics’, In consequence of this,reckless acceptance of all testi- 
mony whether contemporary or not, M. Lélut has. overstated the 
facts of his case, and is thus led to conclusions which have 
been not unnaturally condemned as extravagant by most 
scholars. “Recently,” says Prof. Zeller, “ Lélut has undertaken 
to prove ‘que Socrate était un fou ’—a category, in which he 
places not only Cardan and Swedenborg, but. also Luther, 
Pascal, Rousseau, and others. His chief argument is the asser- 
tion that Socrates not only believed in the reality. and per- 
sonality of his da:uovov but also was subject to frequent 
hallucinations of the sense of hearing, which he mistook for 
its utterances. Those who know how to interpret Plato and 
to distinguish the genuine from the apocryphal will not. 
need a refutation of the statements of fact upon which this 
theory rests.”—Zeller, p. 64. Mr G. H. Lewes again mentions 
M. Lélut’s book, but does not think his theory worth contro- 
verting. In my judgment, though based upon evidence imper- 
fectly sifted and consequently involving an over-statement of 


sublime, qui ne produisait tout .4l"heure 
que ces singularités qui. ne. donnent 
que plus de piquant au génie, et cette 
concentration, qui, ne doit attirer sur 
lui que le silence du respect, cette 
pensée a changé de nature; elle a ra- 
vétu le caractére d'une image, d’un 
son, d’un objet extérieur en un mot. 
Elle s’est faite corps: verbum caro fac- 
tum est; et le sacrifice a été consommé; 
et Vhumaniié qui s‘enorzueillissait 
naguére des prodiges d’une raison 
sublime et. créatrice, n’a plus qu’a se 


voiler la téte, pour pleurer la parte, 
désormais irréparable, d’un de ses plus 
glorieux enfants.” Lélut, Du Démon 
de Socrate, p. 195. 

1 For the justification of these state- 
ments, see pp. 214—220 of M. Lédlut’s 
work; where, in -order to prove that 
Socrates was liable not only to halluci- 
nations of sense but also to delusions 
of mind, he cites the De deo Socratis 
of Apuleius and the Theages attzi- 
buted to Plato. 
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the facts, it contains a very considerable element of truth. 
With a view to the reduction of it to. its. proper limits, I 
formulate my objections to M. Lélut’s. doctrine as follows: (@) 
the onpetoy was audible only, not visible: (b). though Socrates 
inferred that the voice was divine, he never pretended that 
he was attended by a god or genius who influenced his pupils 
and his friends, or that he had any direct knowledge of the 
source whence the voice proceeded: (c) there was nothing 
irrational in the matter of the warning, nothing at which Socra- 
tes might, not have arrived by the exercise of that tact attri- 
buted to. him with good reason by Diderot, Prof. Zeller, and 
others; the sole peculiarity of the warning was the manner of 
its occurrence’: (d) in fact Socrates was. undoubtedly eccentric, 
but. there is no trustworthy evidence that he was subject to 
aberrations of reason or to delusions in regard to fact, or to any- 
thing more than simple hallucinations of the sense of hearing. 
(7) Iam now in a position to state my own view, which is 
a modification of M. Lélut’s. I conclude from an examination 
of the passages which I have quoted from Plato and Xenophon, 
that Socrates was subject, not to delusions of the mind, but 
only to hallucinations’ of the sense of hearing, so that the ra- 
tional suggestions of his own brain appeared to him to be’ pro- 
jected without him, and to be returned to him through the 
outward ear. Thus the matter of the warning was suggested 


2 It may be objected perhaps that 
the warning not; to prepare a defence: 
was irrational: but who can say that 
it was inconsistent with Socrates’s life- 
long principles and practice, and that 
the argument of the Crito is not a 
sufficient justification of his conduct? 

2 «Tf a person sees, hears, or other- 
wise perceives what has no existence 
external to his senses, he has a halluct- 
nation; if he sees, hears, or otherwise 
perceives that which has no such ex- 
ternal existence as he perceives, or 
perceives it with erroneous form or 
qualities, he has an illusion; and if, 
though perceiving external objects as 
they really exist, he believes in the 


existence of such objects, or conceives 


such notions of the properties and.rela- 
tions of things ag are, absurd to the 
common sense of. mankind, he has an 
insane conception or a delusion, the 
ground of the falseness of conception 
being not error, but a morbid condi- 
tion.”” Maudsley ap. Reynolds’s System 
of Medicine, Vol. 1. p. 20. ‘* By hal- 
lucinations we understand subjective 
sensorial images, which, however, are 
projected outwards, and thereby be- 
come, apparently, objects and realities, 
By an illusion is meant the false inter- 
pretation of an external object. It is 
an hallucination when I see human 
forms while in reality no man is near, 
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by the normal action of Socrates's reason; the peculiarity of the 
phenomenon was the hallucination of the sense of hearing by 
which Socrates heard the conclusion, at which he had arrived 
naturally and rationally, embodied in spoken words uttered 
apparently by an unseen bystander. The value of the warning 
was due to the excellence of the tact which Socrates had de- 
veloped: whilst the reliance which he had learnt by experience 
to place in the warning became to him a reason for regarding 
it as a mantic sign from heaven. Thus I am able to unite the 
theory of a specially developed tact with the theory that So- 
crates was liable to hallucinations of the sense of hearing, and 
at the same time to: dispense with that part of M. Lélut’s 
theory which has horrified most of the writers who have con- 
sidered it from the points of view of history and philosophy. 
According to my view the voice was heard by Socrates to de- 
liver a warning which in its matter resulted from the healthy 
exercise of his reasoning powers: whilst, according to M. Lélut, 
his reasoning powers were seriously affected’. 

It now becomes necessary to inquire whether the line which 
I have attempted to draw between simple hallucination of one 
of the senses and hallucination of one of the senses accom- 
panied by aberration of mind is recognized by modern writers 
upon diseases of the brain. 

The following extracts from Professor Griesinger’s Mental 
Pathology and Therapeutics (New Sydenham Society, 1867) 
would seem to show that simple hallucinations: of the sense of 
hearing are not uncommon, and that hallucination does not 
necessarily imply mental disease. 


or hear a voice which has not speken; 
it is an illusion when I take a bright 
cloud in the heavens for a fiery chariot, 
or when I believe that I see an old 
friend when a stranger walks into the 
room. In hallucination there is no 
external object, it is a false sensation; 
an illusion is a false construction, a 
transformation of .a peripheral sen- 
sation.” Griesinger, Mental Pathology 
and Therapeutics (New Sydenham So- 
ciety), p. 84. 


1 In fact I held that the contempo- 
rary evidence eompletely justifies the 
doubt suggested by M. Donné (Journal 
des Débats, March 12, 1853, quoted by 
M. Lélut, p. 61); ‘‘Nous tenons donc 
Socrate, non seulement pour un homme 
assujetti aux miséres humaines, dont 
la figure ne doit pas seulement rayonner 
d’une gloire divine, mais:pour un haliu- 
ciné, ayant des visions, des apparitions 
et des auditions imaginaires, §’en- 
suit-il qu'il fat fou?” 
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“ Hallucinations are not entirely confined to states of mental 
disease. It is well known that in dreams—to which we shall 
again refer—inebriation, vertigo, and analogous states, phan- 
tasms of sight are produced. But even exclusive of these states, 
hallucinations are not uncommon in persons not insane.... 
Nothing would be more erroneous than to.consider a man to 
be mentally diseased because he had hallucinations. The most 
extended experience shows rather that such phenomena oecur 
in the lives of very distipguished and highly intellectual men, 
of the most different dispositions and various casts of mind, 
but especially in those of warm and powerful imagination.... 
Indeed, judging from what we have heard and observed on this 
subject, hallucinations doubtless occur also in men of very 
average minds, not as rare, but as frequently overlooked phe- 
nomena. The man who is mentally healthy either views such 
hallucinations with calmness and consideration, because he re- 
cognizes them as originating subjectively (Nicolai and others), 
or he believes in their reality, either because his reflection 
does not possess the premises necessary to judge of these phe- 
nomena, because superstition, sluggishness of thought, love of 
the marvellous, obscure and restrict their correct interpretation ; 
or because certain dispositions, passions, and emotions (fear, 
anger, joy, &c.), suspend reflection and calm consideration ; or 
even because they are borne out by hallucinations of several 
senses, of sight, of hearing, of cutaneous sensibility, and thus 
the means of rectifying one of the errors is itself falsified. 

“Hallucinations alone, even when considered true, are not 
sufficient to constitute insanity. For this there must also exist 
a general profound perversion of mind or fully developed insane 
ideas. In order, however, to consider hallucinations as true, it 
is necessary that, thanks to them, the whole of the healthy sen- 
sorial perceptions be perverted; and therefore, hallucinations, 
when considered as true, are, of course, a very near step to in- 
sanity, and especially where a morbid perversion already exists. 
In the still moderate commencing stages of insanity the hallu-. 
cinations fix and root themselves so easily that very often they 
are then considered as causes of the entire disease. According 
to our opinion, it is only in rare cases that we can assign to. 
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them this position. We believe, rather, that hallucinations 
must be considered as symptoms of already existing, although 
perhaps still moderate, irritation of the brain.” pp. 90—92’. 

“There is a particular kind of hallucination of hearing to 
which it is difficult to give a name, viz., those internal voices 
without sound, mere lively ideas, which appear to the patient 
as speaking and answering. They are described by certain of 
the insane as spiritual, as ‘the voice of the soul,’ &c. (mental 
hallucination of Baillarger). There are all possible varieties. of 
them, even to the loudest cry of voices.” p. 100. 

“ An individual who had hallucinations. of hearing remarked, 
that. he could himself call forth the words which the voices 
subsequently spoke, and this aided him in recognizing them as 
deceptions (Holland, ‘Chapters on Mental Physiol., 2nd ed., p. 
52). The communications of Sandras are also very remarkable 
(‘ Ann, Méd. Psych.,’ vir. 1855, p. 542) regarding special hallu- 
cinations in a disease where the special thoughts and require- 
ments were heard as voices. The voice answered to mental 
questions of the patient as a third person, but always replied 
in the sense of his wishes*.” p. 89. 

Thus it would appear that cases of hallucination are not 
wanting, in which ‘the thoughts transformed into external 
sensorial impressions’ are perfectly rational. Perhaps the pe- 


1 See also M. Brierre de Boismont, 
Des Hallucinations, p 552: “ Ainsi, 
dans notre opinion, leshommes célébres 
que nous venons de citer, et beaucoup 
d’autres encore, ont pu avoir des hal- 
lucinations, sans que leurs desseins, 
leurs actes, leur conduite, en aient été 
influencés, sans qu’on puisse les accuser 
d’aliénation, différence énorme qui les 
sépare des hallucinés aliénés, dont les 
conversations, les actions, les gestes 
ont toujours un cachet de folie, qui ne 
sont l’expression d’aucun besoin, ne 
remplissent aucune mission, en un mot, 
ne paraissent d’aucune utilité a leurs 
semblables.’’ 

M. Brierre de Boismont refers.to the 
case of Socrates, but apparently does 


not know how completely the contem- 
porary evidence justifies his view of it. 

2 The answer is very significant 
which a melancholic gave to Esquirol, 
who spoke to him regarding the false- 
ness of his hallucinations of hearing. 
“During conversation he said to me, 
‘Do you think sometimes?’ ‘ Without 
doubt,’ said I. ‘ Very well; you think 


- quietly, and I, I think aloud.’’” Gries- 


inger, p. 90. This patient being de- 
scribed as a melancholic, his is a case 
of ‘hallucination and something more, 
not of simple hallucination, It would 
seem too that all his thoughts were 
uttered aloud, not merely, as with 
.socrates, some of them. 
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culiarity of the case of Socrates was the length of time during 
which the hallucination was repeated unaccompanied by men- 
tal derangement.. In the following instance we may fairly dis- 
tinguish two periods, one during which the hallucinations were 
the transformations of rational thoughts, another during which 
the hallucinations were accompanied by mental aberration. 

“A patient in the York Dispensary used to complain bit- 
terly of a voice repeating in his ear everything that he was 
reading; and on one occasion he distinctly heard the same 
voice commanding him to throw himself into a pond in his 
garden. He obeyed the voice; and when removed from the 
water and asked why he had done so rash an act, he replied 
that he much regretted it, but added, ‘he told me that I must 
do it, and I could not help it’’” Bucknill and Tuke’s Manual 
of Psychological Medicine, p. 138. 

Thus, on the one hand, it would appear from the foregoing 
extracts, that modern authorities admit the existence of hallu- 
cination of sense not accompanied by derangement of reason: 
and on the other, the evidence of Xenophon and Plato seems 
to limit Socrates’s disorder to simple hallucination of sense. 
M. Lélut however, who apparently makes no distinction be- 
tween their testimony and that of Plutarch, finds himself con- 
strained to regard the hallucination of the sense of hearing as 
only a part, and the least important part, of Socrates's malady. 
Apparently he bridges over the gulf which separates the evi- 
dence of Xenophon and Plato from the traditions of after ages 
by means of the Theages, a dialogue wrongly, as I think, at- 
tributed to Plato. As I have taken no notice of it in my 
outline of the Platonic testimony, it is now incumbent upon me 
to show how the view of the sign represented in it differs from 
that represented in the other dialogues, and next to indicate 
the reasons which induce me to agree with the many modern 


1 This case, despite some striking 
resemblances, differs materially from 
that of Socrates. So long as the voice 
heard by this patient merely repeated 
ideas already present to his mind, it 
resembled that which haunted Socra- 
tes: but when it urged him to an act 


which he regretted, the patient had 
passed into a stage at which, as I con- 
ceive, Socrates never arrived. Socra- 
tes, so far as we can tell from the evi- 
dence before us, never would have 
heard a voice telling him to do that 
which he regretted, 
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critics who expunge it from the Platonic Canon. In brief, the 
Theages differs from the other dialogues in making the da:uo- 
yuov a distinct god, who not only guides Socrates in the choice 
of pupils (or, more exactly, in the rejection of pupils), but also 
determines the amount of progress which the pupils make: nay, 
Theages suggests, and Socrates does not reject the suggestion, 
that they should attempt to conciliate the god by prayer and 
sacrifice. Thus the dialogue, if retained, not only gives coun- 
tenance to the statement of M. Lélut, that Socrates bclieved 
in a personal divinity who attended upon him, but also, as I 
have said, fills the gap by which the evidence of the two dis- 
ciples is separated from the traditions of later writers. Ob- 
viously the discrepancy between the statements of the Theages 
and those of other dialogues is in itself suspicious; but it 
becomes something more than suspicious, when we find that 
the very passages into which the questionable statements are 
introduced are borrowed from some of those dialogues. Thus 
the author of the Theages borrows from the Theaetetus the 
account of the interference of the sign to prevent Socrates from 
taking (in the Theaetetus from taking back) certain pupils; but, 
in the very middle of the passage borrowed, introduces the 
novel statement that the datszowov determined the amount of 
progress which the pupils made. In fact, the author of the 
Theages has misunderstood the phrase olowep av 6 Oeds Trapeixyn 
(Theaetet. 150 D): hence the interpolation. Similarly, towards. 
the end of the dialogue, he states that virtue was communi- 
. cated to the pupil by the mere presence of Socrates, and in 
a still greater-degree by contact with him ; whereas in the 
Symposium, 175 D, E, we have a passage, at once similar and 
wholly inconsistent, in which Socrates ridicules the anxiety of 
Agathon to sit next him, as though virtue passed by mere 
contact from the one to the other. It is obvious that this com- 
bination of identity of expression with occasional inconsistent 
interpolations affords a very strong presumption against the 
dialogue; and our suspicions are in some measure strengthened 
by the occurrence in it of several words and phrases which 
cannot possibly have been used by Plato. For a more com- 
plete criticism of the Theages, I would refer the reader to 
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Schleiermacher’s and Stallbaum’s introductions, in which, as it 
seems to me, the voGeia of the dialogue is clearly made out. 

My theory is then, in brief, as follows: Socrates was subject 
to hallucinations of the sense of hearing, which, so far from 
implying any aberration of his reasoning faculties, were the 
momentary expressions of the results of rapid deliberation, and 
derived. an extraordinary value from the accuracy and delicacy 
of his highly cultivated tact. 


HENRY JACKSON. 


PROPOSED EMENDATIONS OF THE TEXT OF ORIGEN 
AGAINST CELSUS. Booxs I. II. II IV. 


HAVING gone through the First Four Books of Origen against 
Celsus, with especial regard to the accuracy of the generally 
well-preserved Text, I wish to call the attention of scholars 
to a few passages, which seem to require emendation; and 
to the corrections proposed by others, or by myself. 

The various readings of the eight MSS. collated by 
De la Rue are given in the foot-notes of his Edition. (Paris, 
1733.) 

Mr Coxe, the Bodleian Librarian, has kindly supplied the 
following account of three MSS. now in Oxford. 

1. Bodleian. Numbered in Bernard’s “Catalog. Codd. MSS. 
Angl.” 2275; now Cod. Misc. Gr. 21. Sec. xv. 


2. Bodleian. Bernard's Catal. 3037. Now Cod. Misc. Gr. 
36. Contains only the Ist Book, and beginning of 2nd, to 
9A0e ipods autov, c. 2. De la Rue’s Ed. p. 388, 1.17. Sec. xvi. 


3. New College. Cod. MS. 146, Sec. Xvi., given by 
Cardinal Pole. : 

These are probably the tres Anglicant mentioned by De la 
Rue, T. 1. p. 315, n. 


The critical notes of Elie Bouhereau,.appended to his 
French Translation of the Eight Books against Celsus 
(Amsterdam, 1700), seem better than any that I have met 
with; those of Francois Guiet, (given by De la Rue,) often 
ingenious, more often rash, and at variance with sound 
principles of emendatory criticism. 

Charles Ashton, Master of Jesus College, Cambridge 
(1701—1752), has left a copy of Spencer's Edition (Cambridge, 
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1758), with some good marginal notules, and useful references, 
in very small neat writing; this volume was kindly lent to 
me by the present Master, and one of Ashton’s proposed correc- 
tions will be found below. 

The references to page and line are to my own edition 
of the Four Books, where a table will be found giving the cor- 
responding pages of Spencer's Edition, which has no division 
into chapters. 


Book I. 

C.1, p.1,1.18. edrdyws dv oftos...65 mpds tods YevOas 
mapavopiav, Kai cuvOnxas...7ouoat av’ the ay preceding seems 
to require a verb following; Q. mrapavoynoa. 

C. 23, p. 19, 1.23. «at ovm épet Adyos mapadé—acGa...... 
For épei, read aipe?: see Bk. vil. Ch. 7, rovovtovs yap Kal 6 
Aéyos aipet Seiy elvas: and Euseb. Eclog. Proph. p. 1, 1. 7; 
p. 10, 1. 11, &e. 

C. 49, p. 47, 1.5. ov yap dv kataBarav ta vd Xpitiavav 
Aeyoueva...mrepreOnxe TH tov ‘loysaiov mpocdre...De la Rue 
suggests xarakaSov. A slighter change, cataBaddr, gives the 
sense required by the context ; and so in Iv. c. 32, p. 264, c. 3. 

C. 57, p. 55, 1.9. re 6€ awrpos tov owrtnpa avt@ 6 “lovdaids 
dnow. Read avrod (and in Bk. 11. c. 77,11). See 11. ¢ 74, 
6 "lovdatos avrov, and I. c. 73,1. 1, c. 77, p. 152, 1. 22, 3. 


‘Boox ILI. 


C. 13, p. 91, 1.12...carad ryvde tiv vopilopévny OcooéBecav 
G YiKapios aywvilopevos Buoiv... Ashton, in margin; avayvwpio- 
pévos’ better perhaps dveyywpicpéevos. 

C. 51, p. 125, 1. 8. Sone? wor rrapamAnotos civas To TUOévas 
pev...Read ridevte. 

_ C. 53, p.127, 1.18. wept 5& Matcéws ein av 6 amotay. 
Read eizrot. See p. 128, 1. 11. 

C. 53, p. 127, 1. 24. dav 8é advaoty...nal Swoer onpetor. 
Read, as in LXX. Version, 56 cou. 

C. 56,-p. 181, 1.16. was olovras ro trapamAnowv...De la 
Rue; “videtur scribendum, olfév re.” The same correction is 
required, Bk. 111. c. 3, p. 159, 1. 17, and mm. c. 22, p. 174, 1. 20. 
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Boox ITI. 


C. 10, p. 165, 1.4. ody darorepvopévas. Bouhereau. “ Le- 
gendum videtur, ovy vropepvnpévas.” Better, F. J. A. Hort, 
ovx UiroTimwpévas, not alleging as an excuse ; see II. c, 25, p. 104, 
L 9, cad pe? drrotipnoecws. 

C. 19, p. 171, L 21. dp’ & yewvate...Read dp’, @ y. with notes 
of interrogation after Aoyov and ¢gaiAa. 

C. 29, p.182,1.12. wodrddv xpeirrous...Read rodr@. Ashton. 

C. '76, p. 225, 1.7. ws ef tus peOvwv eis peOvovtas mrapiav 
maxnyopel Tovs vndovTas ws peOvovtas. Read xaxnyopoi. 


Book IV. 


C. 8, p. 238, 1.22. xat Sef varép tod ravTa adavicOjvas 
oeeeee GvacOat tod mepl pepidwv Rdyou, Kal cadnvicat...... 
De la Rue. “ Haschelius in textu, ravras, sicque omnes MSS. 
male.” 

Spencer, text, tatta adavoOjva, marg. tav’ras. Read, 
tavtTa cadnyicOjvas. 

C. 14, p. 243, 1.15. azaryyerias* read érayyenias. 

C. 19, p. 248, 1. 19. od dys, & Kérce. Ashton. od 
dys. 
C. 20, p. 249, 1. 17. mAnpwbévta tov Biov maons Kaxias 
SeiaOar tod Karawepropévov ard @cov. Read Seicbai rov. 
See Iv. c. 2, p. 232, 1. 17, 21, Iv. c. 3, p. 234, 1. 14. 


C. 39, p. 275, 1.9, dpa yap......Spencer, dpa yap. Q. 
dpa yap......See passim, Spa ovv, dpa 87, Spa Sé. 


C. 46, p. 283,110. wer dv rov "Iwond,...Read Souyev 
av 


Ibid. édopevov xataxrew Ova, év dudaxg, Hrep arodécOas 
Toy cw@dpova. | 
De la Rue, “Legendum videtur vodv ceédpova, vel 7d 
aappov. Read amoGécOa:. See Ep. to Ephes. iv. 22, dzro0éoOas 
Upas...TOv TadaLoy avOpwrov. 
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C. 85, p. 322, 1. 31. ef & daa Prérrex. Read Brézor. 

C. 90, p. 328, 116. évepyedas... Correct from Philocalia, 
évaprycias. 

C. 93, p. 332, 1.2. etre wal adros avaBalyov ri copie 
evpév...Correct from Philocalia, ebpev. 

C. 99, p. 337, 1. 23. ove GAANAwY (yapuv, 8C.), GAN ef By 
may Epyov, adda tov bdrwv. Read, as Bouhereau suggests, 
mapepyov, i.e. secundario. 


WILLIAM SELWYN. 


WI—2 


ON THE NEWLY EDITED POEMS OF DRACONTIUS. 


THE year 1873 has made an addition considerable in extent, if 
not in quality, to the extant fund of Latin poetry. In the 
National Library at Naples is a paper MS. of the closing xvth 
or early xvith century, containing in 115 pages ten poems of 
Dracontius, the last of them copied twice. Of these poems one, 
the Helena, 655 hexameters on the Rape of Helen, had already 
been published in the Appendix ad opera edita ab Angelo Mat 
MDCCCLXXI p. 10; and its existence, as well as that of the re- 
maining nine poems, was known as far back as 1813, in which 
year Cataldo IJannelli not only contemplated an edition of the 
Helena and Medea, but actually printed some sheets; though, 
for reasons stated in an Italian letter sent by Antonio Iannelli, 
assistant librarian in the Naples Library, to the present editor, 
M. de Duhn, and appended to his preface, pp. iv, v, it did not 
see the light; a fatality which seems also to have befallen Mai's 
contemplated edition of the Helena till after his death. 

The ten poems, as now printed by M. de Duhn from the 
Naples MS., are as follows: 


1. Praefatio Draconti discupuli ad grammaticum Felaci- 
anum, ubi dicta est, metro trochaico cum fabula Ylae. 
A preface in 21 trochaic tetrameters. 
2. Hap. praefatio trocharcis uersibus dicta. Inciymt Ylas. 
163 hexameters on the rape of Hylas. 
3. Exp. fabula Ylae.  Inciit praefatio ad Felicianum 
grammaticum, cuius supra, in auditorio cum adlocutione. 
20 hexameters. 
4. Exp. praefatio. Incipit adlocutio. Uerba Herculis cum 
uideret tlydrae serpentis capita pullulare post caedes. 
53 hexameters. 
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5. Controversia de statua wrt fortis. uir fortis optet prae- 
mium quod | uolet. pauper et diues inimict. bellum incidit 
ciuttate. diues fortiter | fecit: rewersus praemit nomine statuam 
petnt et meruit. secundo fortiter | egit: reuersus petut praemit 
nomine asylum fiert statuam suam et | meruit. tertio fortiter 
fecit: reuersus petiit praemit nomine caput | pauperis inimici. 
pauper ad statuam diuitss confugit. contradicit. 

167 hexameters. 

Quaestio: At inguies: sed pauper inimicus insidvanter poturt 
de morte diuitis cogitare. 

15 hexameters. 

Quaestio. At inguies: sed potest uenenwm pauper diuite 
secreta obreptione supponere. 

41 hexameters. 

Quaestio: At inquies: sed legt parendum est quae sanait ut 
uir fortis optet praemiwm quod uolet. 

106 hexameters. 

6. Epithalamium. 

122 hexameters. 


7. Epithalamiwm Ioannis et uitulae. 
159 hexameters. 


8. Dracontiu opus de raptu Helenae. 
655 hexameters. 


9. Delberatiua Achillis an corpus Hectoris uendat. 
36 hexameters, 
At inquies: si post witam animae corpora sua despiciunt, pro 


Hectore cur rogamus? 
41 hexameters. 


At ingquies: dolorem meum leniam, percussorem Patrock 
canwbus et uolucribus si dedero laniandum. 
154 hexameters. 


10. Draconcis Medea. 
601 hexameters. 
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To these, with the exception of the Helena, hitherto in- 
edited poems, M. de Duhn appends the already well-known 
Satisfactio of Dracontius, a Christian poem in 316 Elegiacs, 
addrest to the Vandal king Guthamund, 484—496 a.p. (Teuf- 
fel, Hist. of Rom. Lit. 1 p. 519). That the author of the 
Satisfactio is also the author of the new poems seems probable 
from the line Temnit praedo cibos quos non facit ipse cadauer 
occurring in both (Satisf. 143, Hel. 360). But the new col- 
lection must not be judged from the Satisfactio, they are very 
superior to it in every particular, especially the Helena and 
Medea, which are composed with a careful attention to rheto- 
rical and metrical rules; and, though sometimes defaced by the 
prosodiacal laxity of the epoch, mainly in proper names, e.g. 
Eolus Polydamds Cl8ths Admétus Hécuba, and in lengthening 
final short syllables either 1m arst or before a double consonant 
Atacis haec, Phrygés ego, wdét hic, zona flammatur, inuidia 
Priamo, terra strepitum, but sometimes without these excuses, 
as in muliéris quamuis, and most outrageous of all quodque 
(twice); give unmistakeable proof of the systematized and arti- 
ficial preservation of classical quantity long after the time when 
every kind of barbarism had set in. In fact, so careful, as a 
rule, is the prosody, that it may safely be asserted that a large 
number of the cases where it 1s violated are owing to the cor- 
ruption of the MS. Several of these have already been re- 
moved by Biicheler, Bahrens, and Ribbeck. I here add some 
corrections of my own, some of them mere changes in the punc- 
tuation, a remedy which has been successfully tried by Ribbeck, 
Rhein. Mus. xxvill. 461—473, whose highly instructive, though 
not always convincing article, I have kept before me through- 
out. Throughout the poems elision is of the utmost rarity. 

Praef. 6. If the MS. reading is rightly quoted in the App.,, 
the line may have ended tunc pauor interritas. In v. 1 renar- 
rant is probably right; the ué corresponds to taliter in v. 12. 


I. 37 sqq. 
ut non pra patris 
Oscula nata petat nec natus matris amator, — 
Dulce nefas cuprat frater witietque sororem. 
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This seems to be the proper punctuation: nec, 1.e. mec pia 
oscula petat natus. 

81. Moxque der uultus uestiait rmago Nardis. 

In vir. 35 a line ends ef Naidas amnes ; hence so violent a 
change of quantity as Ndidis is improbable. On. the other 
hand, there would be nothing violent in Ndidis westiwit tmago. 
A similar transposition of words has taken place in VIII. 133, 
Me Fortuna petens et Pyrrhus ingens exspectat ; unless indeed 
. this is, as I at first thought, a corruption of Pyrrhus agens 
exspectat, a spondaic ending not more impossible than the 
unusual exutas Herculeas opes of 11. 150. 


11. 11 sqq. 
At si tempertes rerum opportuna negetur 
Infecunda forent squallentia uiscera terrae 
Et imus obducit ager deceptus inhaeret. 


Here lumus, deceptus are manifestly corrupt: mus is probably 
lwmas. Paul. Diac. p.120 m. Luma genus herbae uel potius 
spinae. Varro, L. L. v. 137, mentions falces lumariae et sirpi- 
culae together: deceptus may therefore be et sirpus. If forent 
is genuine, it 1s probably subj. of forare, a rare, but not unclas- 
sical, word. 

14—16. 

Discipult sic quippe silent si forte magister 
Tollatur, doctrina potens qua praeduce dictor 
Antistesque tuus. 

For dictor read dicor, ‘the training with which to guide me 

in the path I am called capable, and a master in your craft.’ 


IV. 28. 
Hostes deesse mihi dizi post bella leonis 
Quem nullo mucrone peti nec uestibus ulirs 
Implicur fretus manibus, + nec maurus ad illum 
Cuius pelle tegor. nunc fortiter ecce +tabescent 
Lertva bella gero quae caedes passa resurgunt. 
For the corrupt nec maurus, a participle would seem to be 
required, mactaxdus or lacerandus: for tabescent perhaps ca- 
pessens. 
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v. 24. gut colla propinqut 
Crurs et insontis nititur truncare cruentus. 
It is difficult to believe that Dracontius wrote nitetur; per- 
haps sinitur, cf. 246 Pauperis, 0 cies, languentia colla sinetis 
Carnificis truncare manum $ 


50. Laetantur mites, gaudebat turba reorum 
Et ueniam meruisse putant. 

The imperfect gaudebat is meaningless; read gaudebit. For 
mites Biicheler suggests maesti; I propose dites, the rich, who 
with such a shield to protect them, have no fear of being 
punished for their crimes. 

108—110. 

Sic saynens olum Romana potentia iussit 
Ne pereat Carthago nocens inimica senatus, 
Et popult Aeneadum cotem wrtutis habendam. 

This is the natural punctuation, not after Aeneadwm, as de 
Duhn. 

133. Sorbeat ereptum uel morsibus illa cruentis 

Uel uruente recur. 

Ereptum need not be altered ; so Amputet eriptens uictricia 
colla bipennis. Orest. 145. 

194, pauidos informat egestas 

Diuitiae wires praestant animosque resumunt. 


Obviously infirmat. 


199, © nec laedat honestos 
In commune bonus totos defendat et ornet. 


Biicheler bonos, which is harsh metrically, and odd grammati- 
cally, in spite of fotos que weit Huberos in 209. The words 
in commune bonus seem to explain totos, whether totos is 
‘them all, i.e. all the honesti, or ‘the whole community.’ 
In 212 sorbére seems to prove that Ribbeck is night in reading - 
mulgére in Vit. 414, for the MS. mulcere, a correction which 
had also occurred to me. 


218. pius inde Camillus 
Missus in exilium nec Romula tecta wderet 
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Ni satis offerret, wctor licet, exul ab urbe, 
Cum Romanorum Gallis ueaxilla tulisset 
Eaul et extorris meruit de clade triumphum. 


For nec read ne. 


v. 307. 
| emitare leones 
Quos feritas generosa iuuat superba temnentes 
Ingruere fremitusque dare procul ore cruento 
Nobilis tra solet, sulnectis parcere gaudent. 


For superba temnentes, Biicheler proposes super arma 
tenentes. Possibly Dracontius wrote super ense ruentes. 


VI. 69. 
Pan calamis perfiare melos, Bacchaeque rotart 
Sileno saltante placent. 


If placent is not a late use for ‘are delighted,’ calent ‘are 
eager’ might be the required word. Cf. vir. 86, Moz studium 
calor omnis abit. 


122. Floribus et vestris crescat generata propago. 
Rather moribus. 


VIL 132, 3. . | 
Nam deus omnipotens compungit corda dolentis 
Quando iubet pietate sua ueniamque relasat. 


Inbet seems obviously right. 


vir. 31 sqq. 
Iam gremium caespes, iam surgens herbida tellus 
Stabat et aetherium fuerant herbosa tribunal. 


I see no necessity for altering this. ‘Already the sod, 
already the grassy ground rising into a knoll stood as a bower, 
and turfy spaces had been the place of judgment for im- 
mortals.’ | 


Gremium might, I think, well be applied to a retired recess 
in the woods such as would be suitable to the arbitration of 
Paris. 
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31. damnantur morte parentes 
Damnantur fratres’ e& quisqustin morte propin- 
quus, 
Aut cognatus erat, cunctis mors explicat wna. 
De Duhn reads qusquis in urbe, Biihrens and Ribbeck quis- 
quis sorte; possibly guisquis amore. 


104. Uera fides pretas quatiunt t+ mors corda parentum 
Admissumque nefas generosa mente futetur 
Fusus in ore rubor. Paridis mox colla lacertis 
Adligat. 


Mai or Iannelli changed mors to mox, no doubt a very 
favourite word with Dracontius. Here, however, it is unusually 
weak, and still weaker with mox so immediately following. 
Perhaps the true reading is quatit intima corda parentum. If 
so, uera (which Ribbeck changes to uerba) should be kept. 


178. st forte profanus 
Hune feriet quicunque reum, sit in urbe sacerdos. 
Cedo loco st forte meo pius esse t recucasat, 
Pontifices Helenus Laocon sacrata potestas 
Cedent oranti uel amysticus extat uterque. 


Reading with Iannelli and Mai recusat and cedent, I 
translate ‘If any unconsecrated person happen to strike this 
guilty man, let him be priest in Troy. If he happen to refuse 
the task, let him know I am ready to retire from my place 
in his favour. The priests Helenus and Laocoon, officers 
solemnly consecrated, will retire at my entreaty, as surely as 
each of them is duly initiated.’ Cassandra is speaking ; she is 
ready to resign her priesthood to any one who kills Paris; and 
she vouches for Helenus and Laocoon doing the same, as surely 
as they are themselves solemnly consecrated. 


308. There should be no note of interrogation after Quis 
uit, upon which the following clause ut wstud Audiat 
Alcides obviously depends. 


319. non uilis. pignoris Aiaz seems to mean ‘no mean 
sort of son:’ a curious extension of the genitive of quality. 
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407. Sed celso de monte uident ut in arce sedentes 
Pascua rura nemus fontes et flumina prata 
Per campos gestire pecus. 


Can flumina prata be for fluminea prata? There ate not 
wanting similar examples, x. 566: Aera saeua petit uolitans 
quadriga uenena, ‘the poisonous chariot,’ and so perhaps in 
Vv. 68: st uincla gerens ergastula portet, where Biicheler reads 
perfert, the right reading may be putet, ‘if he rots in wearing 
prison chains.’ Cf. Ovid’s fraxina uirga, Her. x1. 76. 


410. For #t I would read not ué, but AZ. 


413. The infinitives potare and edere (? mandere) seem to 
depend on exultant. Ribbeck has cleared up much difficulty 
here by altering de Duhn’s punctuation. Mulgere, as he shews, 
depends on Quantus amor ! 


451. Respicit ad templum Ueneris, cui turba precantum 
Uel conventus erat, mox uertit iter ad aras. 


Biicheler changes iter into iturus, Ribbeck into ué intret; 
it seems more likely that wer represents inter, hence mox 
enter vertit ad aras ‘ turns aside to the altars,’ 


461. Et sio orsus ait is, I think, a designed anacoluthon, 
like Aen. 1X. 403, ef stc woce precatur; there seems no reason 
for supposing a verse to be lost. In 260 postquam legatvo 
Troiae sedit (sederat .de Duhn) et Antenor placida sic uoce 
profatur, it is more doubtful, perhaps wrong, as Ribbeck 
considers it to be in both passages, | 


615. If this line is here inserted out of its place, Ribbeck’s 
view that it follows 503 is the most plausible that is likely to 
be suggested. But may it not after all be right where it is? 
The asyndeton is not unlike the general tone of the passage 
Reginam laudabat amans, culpare maritum Coeperat absentem, 
and the loosely annexed participle Adiungens in 516. The 
meaning would be, ‘ he had begun to blame the absent Mene- 
laus because Helen had been left to neglect and solitude, had 
been forced to visit the rites and temple of Venus, viz. to 
obtain some relief by prayers to the goddess, or in the ex- 
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citement of the festival. At any rate wel templa ought not to 
be altered, as this use of wel is a characteristic feature of all 
the newly discovered poems. See the examples in de Duhn’s 
appendix, and cf. especially x. 362 ad pellem uel templum 
Martis abire. 


529. 
mox haec est verba locutus 
Tyndaridis faciles quatiunt suspmria sensus. 

De Dubn would change mox to wiz, and so Bahrens and 
Ribbeck. This moz occurs again in a passage where it has 
little meaning 608, Nam quicunque memor Helent mox dicta 
tenebat ; and in both places perhaps conceals one word, Phriz 
or Friz. 


648. Ite pares sponst 1am omina tetra probastis 
Martis. 


Rather 2am tan. 


Ix. 58. 
Anne Parin fortuna tubet? quit crine madenti 
Inter lanigeras gaudet latuisse puellas. 
Nec mater ueneranda iubet; quod laudis habetur, 
Hoc agit, et pugnam thalamis exercet adulter 
Pectore femineo. 


In each verse zubet should, I think, be retained: neither 
success in battle, nor the voice of Hecuba are likely to order 
Paris to the field of battle. He is busied with the one thing 
considered honourable, love. So v. 253, Laudis erit fateor 
pro lubertate perire. 


x. 87, 
Hymenaeus ad illum 
Mittitur ; hue fluctus produnt spumantibus undis. 


Biicheler proposes hunc. I believe that huic is right: 
‘to him (viz. Hymenaeus), the waves betray where Cupid is 
by the seething of the waters, and this agrees with what 
immediately follows Ut pelagus calutsse widet. 
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105. 
Cinnama cut folium nardum tus balsama amomum 
Informant post secla pyram reditura. 


Folium is explained by Isidorus Origg. xv. 9. 3. 


Folium dictum quod sine ulla radice innatans in Indiae 
litoribus colligatur. Quod perforatum lino siccant Indi atque 
reponunt. Fertur autem paradist esse herba gustu nardum 
referens. 


107. 
et uerberat alas 
Ut flammas asciscat auis, sic nascitur ignis 
Ante alitem ambrosios iam consumpturus odores. 
There can be little doubt that ante alitem is a corrup- 
tion of ante diem (ditem), cf. 1038, Pectinat ante diem. 


421. cuicunque tubebrs 
Colla parat feriat. 


De Duhn gives paro; better para. 


R. ELLIS. 


ON TWO PASSAGES OF STATIUS’ SILVAE. 


I. 6. 12. 
Quidquid nobile Ponticis nucetis, 
Fecundis cadit aut wgis Idumes, 
Quod ramis ma germinat Damascus, 
Et quas praecoqut tEbusia cannas. 


It is generally supposed that the extraordinary word Kbusia 
is another form of the island Ebusus, Ivica, as Céa is of Céos. 
But no instance is quoted of such an use, and if Statius did 
employ the word in this way he was guilty of two irregu- 
larities in one word, For the first syllable of Hbusus is short 
in all the instances which I have been able to find in Latin 
or Greek poetry, and Dionysius Periegetes, as well as_ his 
translators Avienus and Priscianus, all use the form "ESovaos 
Ebisus: cf. Strabo 167. To add to this difficulty by the 
equally unusual process of converting the substantive Hbusus 
into an adjectival Hbusia, and this with no special reason for 
the elongation of the penultima, is a feat much beyond Statius, 
and may safely be pronounced impossible. Happily the remedy 
is not very far off The commentators seem right in explaining 
the line of the sugar-cane, which to the Romans was known, 
I believe only, in connexion with the East. Seneca, Epist. 84. 
Atunt invenirt apud Indos mel in harundinum foliis, quod aut 
ros tllius caeli aut ipsius harundinis umor dulcis et pinguor 
gignat. Luc. Phars. 11. 235—237. Quaque ferens rapidum 
diuiso gurgite fontem Vastis Indus aquis mistum non sentit 
Hydaspen, Quique bibunt tenera dulces ab harundine sucos, 
where the Scholiast says, Agroetes significantur Indiae ultervoris 
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popult, qut cannarum uiridium caudicibus tunsis siue tritis 
mella dicuntur exprimere. Plin. H.N. xu. 32. Saccharon et 
Arabia fert sed laudatius India ; est autem mel in harundinibus 
collectum, cummium modo candidum, dentibus fragile. Isidor. 
Origg. xvi. 7. 58. In Indicis stagnis nasct harundtines 
calamique dicuntur, ex quorum radicibus expressum suavissi- 
mum sucum bibunt, unde et Varro at: 


Indica* non magna minor arbore crescit harundo 
Illius e lentis premitur radicibus umor 
Duleva curt nequeant suco contendere mella. 


In this passage of Varro Atacinus some of the MSS. of 
Isidorus give magnum in ebore (Riese, Varron. Saturae, p. 264), 
others magnum in arbore; a proof that ebore and arbore 
might be confounded. And such I think is the fact in the 
passage of Statius; for ebosia therefore read arbor Inda. 


S. 1. 3. 31 sqq. 


Ila deam pariter surgens hostemque proteruwm 
Vidit, et in fontem niveos ne panderet artus 
Sicut erat, cum ueste ruit, stagnisque sub altis 
Pana sequi credens ima latus inplicat alga. 

35. Quid faceret subito deceptus praedo? neque altis 
Credere corpus aquis hirtae sibi conscius audet 
Pellis et a tenero nandi rudis: omnia questus, 
Immitem + Bromium stagna inuida et inuida tela, 
Primaeuam wuisu platanum cur longa propago, 

40. Innumeraeque manus et tturus in aethera uertex, 
Deposut wuata uruaegue aggessit harenae. 


Statius has transferred in this poem the mythology of 
Greece to the hills of Rome. He represents Pan pursuing the 
nymph Pholoe over that part of the Caelian where in his own 
day the house of Atedius Melior stood, perhaps, as may be 


1 The first of these lines is also found in the Scholia to Lucan m. 287, 
edited by Usener, and the reading minor thus fixed against Voss’s conj.in Isidorus, 
nimis. 
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inferred from v. 22, at that part where it faces towards the 
Aventine. 

Pholoe sinks exhausted on the bank of a stream, and is 
on the point of being seized by her ravisher when Diana, 
angry at the repeated perils to which her retinue is exposed 
from the wantonness of Pan and the Satyrs, rouses her, as she 
is sinking into sleep, by a lightly thrown arrow. What must 
the baffled ravisher do? His body is too rough and he is too 
little practised in swimming to plunge in. All he can do is 
to complain of his ill-luck, and leave some record of his love - 
and its failure. What then does he complain of? Of the 
jealous waters, the jealous arrow, and Bromius. 

It is obvious that Bromius, if by that name is meant 
Bacchus, can have no place here. But Bromius is also the 
name of one of the twelve sons of the nymph Calyande, and 
these twelve sons of a nymph wedded the twelve daughters 
of a Naiad Polyxo (Apollod. 1.1.5). We might therefore 
suppose that Bromius, as a kinsman, possibly as a suitor, had 
in some way interfered to prevent the rape of Pholoe. But 
if so, Statius would, I think, have mentioned it; whereas 
not a hint is given of any such intervention. Scaliger, who 
saw the difficulty, changed Bromium to Brimo, a name of 
Hecate in her angry mood, and here synonymous with Diana. 
The emendation has been accepted by the editors of the Silvae 
generally, and if it could be shewn that Statius wrote Brimun 
(Brimum), as accus. of Brimo, might be considered very plausi- 
ble. But Bromiwm and Brimo (Brimon) are not very close, 
paleographically; at least there is a word much more nearly 
resembling it, and with a special significance to the occasion. 
Athenzus xIv. 619 F. speaking of songs commemorating un- 
happy love, the Karun, the ‘Apzradven, the Neéutos, adds to 
these a Maryandynian dirge, which recorded how a youth named 
Bormus, of surpassing beauty, whilst occupied in superintend- 
ing his farm and procuring some water for his reapers, was — 
drowned (agamo@yjva). The dirge was itself called Baéppos, 
or Bewpios (Pollux Iv. 54) and, like the Lityerses mentioned 
by Theocritus x. 42, was specially connected with the country 
and rural occupations. Pollux says he died in the chase in 
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summer; a slight variation on the account of Atheneus. To 
this Bormus, himself lost in a stream, and probably addressed 
in some of the songs bearing his name as a wrathful power 
whose agency caused similar untimely disappearances, I suppose 
Statius to allude here. If any one objects that Bormus is a 
local deity, I reply that so also was Lityerses; yet Theocritus 
shews that the name had become a general one, and doubtless 
the legend also: and the same remark holds of the Linus and 
the Maneros. The name Bapyos occurs also in the Schol. to 

- Apoll. R. 0. 710, where the Laurentian MS. gives Bdpuvoy. _ 


R. ELLIS. 


ON SULPICIAE SATIRA. 


Bahrens in a recent edition of this Satire supposes with 
Carutti that in vv. 53—56 Conuent ut uesms quarum domus 
arce Monetae Turba tegens strictis per lutea corpora telis. Ast 
ubt apes secura redit, oblita fauorum Plebs fraterque una somno 
-mortuntur obeso, a conflict between wasps and bees is described, 
such as is mentioned by Pliny H. N. x1. 61. But if, as seems 
probable, Sulpicia was here following Homer Il. II. 257 sqq,, ef. 
06@ ere oixi’ Eyovtas with domus, kat apuvver olow téxecot with 
Turba tegens and Suadet amor patriae et captiua penatibus 
uxor, there can be no allusion to bees in the passage, any more 
than in the similar passage of Lycophron Al. 180 sqq. Hence 
apes in v. 55 must be wrong. L. Miiller proposed for this res ; 
perhaps opis may be right, a genitive depending upon secura, 
‘with no further care for defence.’ | 
In v. 60 uti quondam Smyrnalibusque perrbat I have long 
suspected the corrupt labusque to represent Larusque (Lerusque). 
The line might then be wt guondam dum Smyrna Lerusque 
peribat, the allusion conceivably to Pherecydes of Leros who 
seems to have emigrated and gone to settle in Athens. 


R. ELLIS. 


Journal of Philology. vou. v. 18 


ON THE SIXTH LETTER OF ISOKRATES. 


THE sixth letter of Isokrates is inscribed rofs "Iadcovos mraioiy, 
To the children of Jason. 

Analysis :—‘One of our envoys has brought me word that 
you asked him privately whether I could be persuaded to come 
and take up my abode with you. For the sake of my friend- 
ship with Jason I would gladly consent; but many things 
hinder me. First, old age. It would not become me to leave 
Athens now, when, if I were abroad, I ought to be hastening 
back to die. Next, to say the truth, I do not trust Athens. 
Her alliances, I see, are short-lived. Should her alliance with 
you prove so, I, living with you, would have to side with friends 
against friends. 

‘I will try, however, to discuss your affairs as I would have 
done if I had come to you. 

‘Now—you have to consider what kind of life and what 
kind of reputation it 1s that you wish for; whether you desire 
honours given by, or extorted from, your fellow-citizens; and 
then you must shape your course accordingly. 

‘To me the life of a private man seems better than that of 
a king, and the honours of a republic pleasanter than those of a 
monarchy. 

‘I know that this view will have many opponents, especially 
among those who are about you now. They reckon only the 
_ power and the pleasures of royalty, ignoring its troubles and its 
dangers. But your real friends ought to state fairly both sides 
of the question.’ . 

At this point the fragment breaks off. Who were the 
children of Jason to whom this letter was written, and what 
was its occasion and date? 
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- The only notices of the letter which I have been able to 
find agree in supposing that it was written immediately after 
the death of Jason. (1) Dobree, Adden. I. 284, says ‘ statim, ut 
videtur, post Jasonis mortem.’ Ina modern Greek edition of 
Isokrates, vol. 2 of Didot’s “EAAnvixn BuBrAsoOnKn, the commen- 
tator says—eixds ovv Thy éwtaoToAny TavTny yeypapbas 
avrixa meta Tov TaTpos OavarToy Tos Tataly. 

Jason, tyrant of Pherae and tagos of Thessaly, was assassi- 
nated in OL 102. 3, 370 B.c. The facts known about his suc- 
cessors may be summed up thus‘ :— 

370. On the death of Jason, his brothers Polydoros and 
Polyphron become joint tyrants of Pherae and tagoi of ‘Thessaly. 
Polydoros is soon after murdered by Polyphron. 

369. Alexander, son of Polydoros and nephew of Jason, 
murders Polyphron and reigns in his stead. 

359. (Diod. xvi. 14 says 357, but see Clinton, Fast. Hellen. 
and Schiafer’s Demosthenes.) Alexander is murdered at the 
instigation of his wife Thebe, by her brothers, Tisiphonos, 
Peitholaos and Lykophron. Thebe and Tisiphonos, the eldest 
brother, share the chief power. | 

358. Tisiphonos dies. Lykophron and Peitholaos presently 
avail themselves of the distraction caused by the Phocian War 
(357 B.C.) to establish a joint tyranny at Pherae. 

352. Philip of Macedon deposes Lykophron and _ frees 
Pherae. | 

Now there is nothing to show that at Jason’s death in 370 
there were any children of his in a position like that of the 
persons to whom Isokrates wrote, i.e. with the choice open to 
them of being tyrants or the chief citizens of a free city. 
According to Diodoros and Xenophon, the two brothers Poly- 
doros and Polyphron simply succeeded Jason at once, as joint 
tyrants and tagoi. There is no hint of any interval during 
which children of Jason’s were his recognised successors ; far less 
of any debate about the future form of government such as 
that to which the letter of Isokrates refers. 

The clue to the real occasion of the letter seems to be given 


1 From Diod. xv. 60, xvz. 14, and Xen. Hellen. vt. iv. 3. 
\B—2 
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by a fact noticed incidentally by Plutarch in his life of Pelo- 
pidas, and by no one else, so far as I know. In connection 
with the capture of Pelopidas by Alexander of Pherae, he has 
to mention Thebe, and he describes her as Ouyarnp pév ‘lacovos 
ovoa, yun 5é "AreEavdpou (c. 28). 

Thebe, wife of Alexander the nephew of Jason, was, then, 
herself the daughter of Jason. The letter of Isokrates was 
written to Thebe and her brothers Tisiphonos, Peitholaos and 
Lykophron, in 359 B.C., soon after the death of Alexander, 
Isokrates being then 77. 

Now Diodoros says of them (xvI. 14):—‘ At first they had 
great acceptance as despot-killers; but afterwards they changed 
their minds, made a bargain with hireling troops, and set them- 
selves up as despots; and after putting out of the way many of 
those who wrought against them, and bringing their power up 
to a noteworthy strength, they seized the government.’ 

Isokrates wrote before they had wholly ‘changed minds,’ but 
while, as he says, flatterers were ‘spurring them on to despotism’ 
(éxi rnv rupavvida trapokvvorvres § 12). The embassy from 
Athens, noticed in § 1, had no doubt been prompted by the 
hope that the government of Pherae was about to become 
democratic. 


R. C. JEBB. 


ON THE HOMERIC WORDS ’ATAPTHPOS "ENITAPPOOOS 
IITPO@EAYMNO3&. 


THE first two words may be considered together, as they appear 
' to illustrate a curious corruption, or rather perhaps commuta- 
tion of the digamma and the dental r. I don’t mean that a 
labial thus passes into a dental, but only that the unwritten | 
digamma, in one or two words where the metre required a cer- 
tain number of syllables, was conveniently represented by some 
other letter, as by 7, A similar instance is éneravos, which 
was originally é7iFeravos, (ros, Feros, vetus,) and in which the 
necessary five syllables are retained by the insertion of the 7 as 
an equivalent-to the sF. In draprnpés, which is found twice 
in Homer (Il. 1. 223, Od. 11, 243), evidently as a synonym of 
arnpos, ‘mischievous, I cannot doubt that the original form, 
aatnpos, which we know was also dFarnpos (Pindar has the 
Aeolic avara, i.e. aFara, Pyth. 111. 24), was sustained or ren- 
dered more easy for metrical recitation, by pronouncing or 
writing it with the 7 and the p, which are merely euphonic 
accretions. It is, therefore, like émyetavds, a pseudo-archaic 
form; it was preferred to darnpos, although such forms as 
aaaros or aaaros (av-aFaros), aavev or dacev, decippav, aacauny, 
aarat, &c., all which Buttmann has discussed at considerable 
length in the Lexilogus, were allowed to remain with an hiatus. 
Indeed, these words themselves, which are strictly synonyms of 
ataw (of which, however, only the passive present is found), 
and so, in all probability, nothing but shorter forms of the 
same verb, seem to show that the r is no part of the root. If 
it was, like the F, it may have dropped out, as it has in the old 
Latin forms suntod, bonod, ted, &c. Hence we have ava—rta 
(comp. adpe—ta), dr—éw, ad—w, but dracOa: for aFatacOat 
(comp. dperdw). No doubt the participle aréovra may stand 
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for aaréovra, if we suppose the a to be long and the word 
pronounced atoiyra by synizesis, in Il. xx. 332, 


Aiveia tls o° dde Oeay atéovra Kédevet 

avtia IInreiwvos vrepOvporo payerOat ; 
or, if the a be regarded as short, the neuter dréw may have 
been coined by rhapsodists on the analogy of papripw and 
paptipéw, kiw and Kiew, KUpw and kipéw. The fact that Hero- 
dotus uses aréovres in VII. 223, in the sense of ‘deluded, 
‘infatuated,’ seems to be some guaranty that the word really 
belonged to the Ionic dialect of his time. And the short 4 in 
atac@anos, which has some analogies to araptnpds (all those 
words involving the notions of sin, delusion, and consequent 
harm), will sustain the short a, and tend to shew that the 
digammated aFara is only a varying form of the first syHable. 

A somewhat more curious corruption is ézirappodos, ‘an 
ally,’ used several times in Homer, and acknowledged, I believe, 
to be a lengthened form of émippofos, though the principle of 
the lengthening has not been pointed out. 

Like pdxos, podov, piyos, frigus, the word foOos took an 
initial digamma, still retained in our derivative froth. Eurip. 
Iph. Taur. 1387, 

AaBeoOe xwmrns pobia 7 exNevKaivere. 

Now this word, a guttural sound hroth, formed by onoma- 
topaa, was extended to a dissyllable heroth or wheroth, like world 
for woruld, and as Fetxoot became éeixoot, Fioapevos éeroamevos, 
&c. Then émriFeppofos was a word of five syllables, and by a 
kind of metrical necessity it passed into éitappoOos. It is 
curious to find such a monster form as tdppo8os in Lycophron, 
360, 400, &c., noticed in Liddell and Scott under ésrerdppodos. 
I know it is a dictum with philologers, that ¢ does not pass into 
g. To my mind it is simply a question whether Téppolos 
or tappo@os is the easier or more natural pronunciation. As 
for the sense, ézrippofos is analogous to ézixovpos, ‘one who 
adds himself to the xodpot, or xovpytes, the fighting-men. So 
one who goes to the noise of the fray, ém) fdOov, brings aid to 
those hard pressed. Hesychius thus rightly explains ézippofos 
by émixoupos, BonOds. And thus Aeschylus speaks of death as 
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TayKravTov adyéwy érippoOoy, a resource and assistance in griefs, 
Theb. 368. In the sense of applauding or assenting, émtppofeiy 
means ‘adding to the general buzz or tumult.’ (Eur. Hec. 553.) 

The adjective mpo0édvpvos belongs to a large class of words, 
all more or less nearly connected with the root Oe or dhé, ‘to 
place,’ through its nasalised form Oeu. Thus we have OéueOrov - 
and Geetha, ‘foundations;’ the adjective Oeuwéduos, Oéuis, ‘law 
or justice;’ OeAepuos, for Pewedds, ‘staid,’ ‘tranquil,’ ‘composed;’ 
another form of which is @euepos, the terminations in -epds and 
-ed0s being most frequent. The transposition of ’ and pu is eupho- 
nic, much as"AyAaupos for” Aypavaas, ‘ field-singer’ (an epithet of 
the cicada), and «Aotomrevw for KroTrorevw, to be a KAomrérns or 
KAérrtns, Il. xix. 149, Aeschylus has Oewepamis aidas, ‘staid 
modesty, Prom. 134, just as oupa jovyor, ‘a quiet eye, ex- 
presses modesty in Suppl. 199. Hesychius has Oéuepov and 
GepepiveoOas (compare cepvivw, weyadvvw), and Oenépn, BeBaia, 
ceuvn, evatadns; Oeouos, ‘an ordinance, is like deopuds from 
dé, and Géua, ‘a theme,’ like wéua. From the correlation be- 
tween setting and fixing we have Oeue@oar in Od. Ix. 486, 542, 
where the wave carried or set the ship to the shore, 

Oéuwoe Sé yépoov ixécOan, 
just as ods, ‘quick,’ and Oodcau, ‘to sharpen, yapafk, ‘a pointed 
stick,’ and yapaoow, ‘to scratch, &c. 

As for @arapos and Oupérn, ‘an altar, or altar-step,’ though 
both might involve the idea of placing, it seems safer to refer 
the former to the root @ad, as in Oarepos, ‘flourishing and 
blooming,’ the latter to rud or @v, ‘to burn,’ as in tus, Ovos, 
@vew, and probably Oéevor, ‘sulphur.’ 

Thus mpoférvpvos will mean, just like mpoppufos, ‘far-down 
to the very foundation, and rerpaGéAvuvos will mean a shield 
that has ‘four layers or foundations’ of hide or other material. 
Hesych. Oécess résoapas éyov, retpamruxyov. In Ar. Pac, 1210, 

oly’ as mpobédupvov p’, @ Tpuyat’, amwdecas, - 
the meaning is funditus, ‘utterly,’ mavwde8pov, and so mpobe- 
Avpvous Edxero yairas, Il. x. 15, ‘he tore up his hair from the 
very roots.’ In Il. x1. 130, 
' ppakavres Sopu Soup), saxos caxei mpoOerAupvg, 
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the sense appears to be ‘shield with deep-set layers.’ It may, 
however, be fairly doubted, if the rhapsodist, in this instance, 
really knew the full meaning of the word he was using. As for 
the form @édAupvos, I think it is for Oé\euos pronounced Oéren- 
pos, like vevupvos and Sidupyvos, atépauvos and atepdywv, from 
root rep (reipety, terere). Hesychius recognises the intermediate 
form Oédeuvov, which he explains éAopv éx play. So ‘Iarmodap- 
vos and Evddapverros are for ‘Imrméddapmos and Evdéauernos, by 
the strong pronunciation of the double m, and not from a 
present form of the verb, dauynus. 


I have now a few remarks to add* on a well-known passage 
in Od. 1. 442, where the old nurse Euryclea is described as put- 
ting the young Telemachus to bed, and shutting and fastening 
the door by drawing the bolt internally from the outside. 

There was a simple, but very ingenious contrivance, by which 
a door-latch could be so fastened from the outside that neither 
from within nor from without could it be opened by a single 
hand. This was done by a moveable bolt that was shot into a 
staple in the doorpost within, simply by pulling a string from 
without; and when this string, which hung down externally, 
was tied to the door-ring, the bolt could not be drawn back 
from within. The plan is thus shown, A being the external, 
B the internal plan of the door. 


1 This account .of the Homeric door-fastening was illustrated by a small 
working-model. 
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It is obvious that if the bolt (cd) moves freely between the 
staples or sockets that keep it in the horizontal position, by 
pulling the string that runs through the hole (e) on the outside, 
it will be shot into the staple fixed in the door-post, and so 
prevent the door from being opened on the outside. And 
again, by tying the string to the ring, xopwrn, (f), the person 
within is himself a prisoner till some one from without unties 
it; and even then none but the person within can thrust the 
bolt back. 

A latch-key, however, was used for opening the door from 
without. We have an account of this in Od. xx1. 46: 

avtix dp i inavra Gods amrédvce Kopavns, — 
éy 5é xAnid’ HKe, Oupéwv 8 avéxorrrev oyjas 
dvra TiTUcKouEVN. 

The thong being untied from the ring externally, a key was 
_ inserted in the key-hole (g) to strike back the bolt from the 
socket in the door-post. A small pin on the upper part of the 
bolt near where the thong was fastened, could be caught by 
the key, and the bolt thus drawn back. 

Dr Hayman, who has explained, with his usual care and 
research, this arrangement, in Append. A. 15 to the lst Volume 
of the Odyssey, (where I am glad to find that he nearly agrees 
with my view, which however was formed independently,) sug- 
gests that when the thong was tied outside to the ring, the 
person inside might have let himself out by slipping the thong 
from a button or crook on the bolt. In this case, however, 
there would have been no use in tying the thong to the 
ring. I rather fancy the contrivance was designed to prevent 
the escape of slaves, who might indeed have cut the thong, 
but then they might not have been allowed any instrument for 
the purpose. 


F. A. P. 


ON A PASSAGE IN PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 


In the latter part of the famous passage in Plato’s Republic 
(vi. p. 488 Steph.), where the Athenian democracy is satirized 
under the image of a mutinous.ship’s crew, an emendation 
seems to be required, on grounds both of language and of sense. 
In the first place, we have in the present text, as given by all the 
best manuscripts, a quite inexplicable substitution of nomina- 
tive for accusative. We are asked to “conceive the sailors” 
(vonoov...rovs vautas...), then their actions are described by a 
long series of accusative participles, till we come to the fol- 
lowing: 

apos S€ TovTots érrawoivras vautixdy pev Kadodvras Kal xuBeEp- 
vytixoy Karl émiotapevoy Ta Kata vady, ds dv EvAXapBave Sevos 
9, onws apEovow 7 relSovres 7 Bratowevoe Tov vabxAnpov, Tov Se 
1) ToLovTOY YéyovTas ws aypnoToy, ToD Se dAnOwod KuBepvjrou 
aépe pnd érralovres, 67. avayxn avt@ thy érysérccay troteiobas 
éviautov Kal wpav Kal ovpavod Kal dorpwy Kal mvevpdrwv rai 
TavTwY THY TH TEXVY TpoonKoVvTMY, Ei wédrEt TO Ovre veds apyexds 
éxeaOar, orrws Sé xuBepyncer day ré ties BovrAwvra éav Te py, 
pnTe TEexVNV ToVTOV punTe PEAeTHY oiduevot Suvarov. elvat NaBeiv 
dpa kal thy xuBepynricny. 

Now no doubt there are several instances in Plato’s writing 
of nominative participles introduced in an asyntactic manner. 
But in all such cases there is some involution of thought or 
complication of construction which explains how the writer 
felt impelled to break off and make a fresh start with an 
absolute nominative. For such an abrupt change as we have 
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here in a series of simply connected participles I can conceive 
no reason and have found no parallel. Accordingly Bekker, 
Stallbaum and others adopt the remedy, more simple than 
satisfactory, of reading éalovras...oiouévous. 

But these editors do not seem to have noticed a still more 
serious difficulty in the meaning of the sentence as it now stands. 
In the first part of the passage above quoted Plato complains that 
his fellow-citizens mistake a mere party tactician for a statesman : 
“they call him...«uvSepynricoy who shows a talent for co-operating 
oTws apEovoww 7 weiHovres 7 Biatomevor.” In the latter part he 
is made to say the exact reverse, “they do not think the art 
or practice of keeping the helm whether certain people like 
it or not (d7rws xuBepynoe éav Té Tes BovrAwvTat édy TE wn) Can 
be combined with xuBepyntixny.” The correspondence between 
the two clauses beginning with G7rws is so complete that I do 
not think the inconsistency can be avoided by giving a different 
turn to the meaning of the second passage: and yet it is im- 
possible to suppose that Plato could have contradicted himself 
thus flatly within the limits of the same sentence. 

On these grounds I am inclined to believe that in the last 
line of the passage Plato wrote ofouéve, referred back in thought 
to the preceding avr@. The construction thus resulting would 
have a slight irregularity (dvdyxn avr@...trovetoOa...d7as 5é 
xuBepyncet...otoév@), but one, I think, easily admissible in such 
a style as Plato’s. And it seems clear that it must be the true 
statesman who sees the impossibility of acquiring along with 
his proper art the quite different art of getting and keeping 
power: and not the party leaders, ignorant as they are of the 
profound study necessary for true statesmanship. 

I am confirmed in this view by finding that Grote’s inter- 
pretative instinct led him to attach this meaning to the passage : 
though how he managed to extract it from the text before him, 
I am unable to say. “They never reflect” (he writes in his 
abstract of the Republic) “that the genuine steersman has 
enough to do in surmounting the dangers of his own especial 
art, and in watching the stars and the winds: and that if he 
is to acquire technical skill and practice adequate to such a 
purpose, he cannot at the same time possess skill and practice 
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in keeping his hold on the rudder whether the crew are pleased 
with him or not.” 

When olopzév@ had once been misread oiduevor, it is perhaps 
not surprising that the immediately preceding participle 
érratoyras should also have been altered to the nominative. The 
intermediate reading (ézralovtas...oidmevor) is still found in some 
of our authorities, 


H. SIDGWICK. 


ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF CERTAIN WORDS IN ENGLISH 
TERMINATING IN SK AND SH. 


1. Words terminating in sk. 


The etymologies I am about to propose concern but a few 
words, and such only as cannot be satisfactorily traced back 
to Anglo-Saxon sources, and in which the sk and sh final con- 
stitute no part of the root. As my theory with regard to these 
terminations is, that they represent no genuine growth within 
the English language, but are immigrations or adoptions from a 
foreign, though closely allied, idiom, the Icelandic, I will in- 
troduce my subject by a few general observations on what I 
take to be the origin of these terminations, the Icelandic 
reflexive pronoun stk; and the manner chiefly in which it 
attaches itself to verbs and adjectives in Icelandic. 

The Icelandic language has a peculiar mode of forming 
its verbal medium, by adding to the signforms of the verbs pro- 
nominal suffixes, mk to the first person sing, and plur. of the 
present and past tenses of indicative and subjunctive, as well 
as to the first person plur. of the imperative, and sk (cf. however 
pages 278—79) to the second and third person of the same forms, 
as well as to the infinitive and the present participle, and the 
past participle in the neuter gender: e.g. réSa to counsel, to rule, 


INDICATIVE. 
Present. Past. 
Sing. Sing. 
1. ra%umk 1. r&Sumk 
2. redzk 2. rezk 


3. redsk . 3. redsk 
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Plur. Plur. 
1. rdéSumk 1. réSumk 
2. r&dSizk 2. reSuzk 
3. rd&dask 3. reSusk 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. ' Past. 
Sing. Sing. 
1. r&Simk 1. réSimk 
2. r&Sizk 2. resizk 
3. r& Sisk 3. redisk 
Plur. Plur. 
1. ré&dimk 1. rédimk 
2. rd&dizk 2. redizk 
3. r&disk 3. réSisk 
IMPERATIVE. 
Sing. Plur. 
2. r&dSsk 1. r&Sumk 
3. radisk 2. r&%Sizk 
3. r&disk 
INFINITIVE. 
rfSask 
PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. (rare) 
raSandisk 
Past (neut.) 
radizk. 


Generally this mode of forming the verb-reflexive in Ice- 
landic is ascribed by the grammarians to two suffixes, a personal, 
mk = mik, me, and a reflexive, sk= sik, se; but in reality the 
suffixes are three originally, mik for the first person, pk = pik, 
te, for the second, and sk for the third, as shewn here: 


(eck) r4%-u-mk’* (=mik), I counsel mysel/. 
(pa) re%-pk (=pik), thou counsellest thyself. 
1 re@é-mk, the regular, is an un- 4. Probably this form is 1 pers, 


pronounceable form; hence ré%umk, plur. adopted instead of the unpro- 
where @ is due to the influence of nounceable one. 
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(hann) re%-sk (=sik), he counsels himself. 
(wits, vér) r&3-u-mk* (=mik), we counsel ourself. 
(pid, per) r&5i5-pk (= pik), you counsel yourself. 
(peir) r&éSa-sk (= sik), they counsel themselves. 

From the formal peculiarity of the suffix to the 2nd person, 
the phonetic bulk: of which is made up of dental aspiration, it 
was inevitable that it must speedily vanish, on account of the 
verbal inflexion immediately preceding it throughout the whole 
of the weak conjugation, and in a very large number of instances 
in the strong, mouthing in pret. ind. and subjunctive either 
into a dental tenuis, t, or a dental aspirate, 3, whereby an 
unpronounceable accumulation of dental sounds was produced : 
tpk, e.g. sk06-wdutpk, Spk, purkuS-wdpk. Any endeavour on 
the part of the organ of speech to pronounce correctly a dental 
tenuis or a dental aspirata + a dental aspirata must end in 
a dental sibilans, hence Spk=zk: But z and s having at a 
very early period become very similar in sound, this second 
person of the medium, and, in lapse of time, the first too, but 
for different reasons, hid its origin under the guise of the third, 
sk, and the medium at last assumed the following forms: 


(ek) re%-sk, (vid vér) r&éSumsk 
(pa) reS-sk (pid, per) r4%Si-sk 
(hann) re%sk, (peir) réSa-sk. 


The meaning which this suffix gives to the verb is (1) 
a reflexive: rd%a-sk to counsel one’s self, to resolve; firra-sk 
to distance one’s self, to recede; dreifa-sk to spread one’s self 
out, to disperse; (2) a reciprocal: berja-sk to beat each other, 
to fight ; hattask to hit each other, to meet; kidask to clutch 
each other ; b¢étask to bite each other (of horses fighting) &.— 
and, very rarely, (3) a passive one: kalla-sk to be called ; lemja- 
sk to be beaten &c. 

I think that in point of time this use of the pronoun sik 
(leaving mk and pik now out of consideration) is anterior to 
its. attachment to the Icelandic adjective, a mode of attach- 
ment which differs in one essential point from the verbal one, 


1 Should really be rdSum-mk, but ther, wherefore the former is dropped. 
two ms cannot be pronounced toge- 
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inasmuch as it thrusts itself in between the root and the ter- 
mination: thus of nf% contumely, libel, shame, we have nf%- 
sk-r shamefully stingy, fem. nv3-sk, neut. nvd-sk-t; of bridt, 
the root in brjdéta to break, we have brey-sk-r (should be 
spelt breyzkr = breyt-sk-r), brey-sk, brey-sk-t; of prjdt-r, an 
intractable person, we have prjdt-sk-r obstinate, of Dan we 
have dan-sk-r, of J0t-1 jét-sk-r spelt jézkr, of Eng, the root 
in English, en-sk-r (for eng-sk-r) &c. This termination al- 
ways implies individuality and intensity; it is as if it added 
“in himself,” “in itself,” to the characteristic already ascribed 
by the root of the adjective to the person or the thing to which 
it refers. By the lapse of time these adjectives gave growth 
to abstract feminine substantives which invariably terminate 
in a: breyskr breysk-j-a* brittleness, nfdskr ntSsk-a niggardli- 
ness, prjétskr prjézka obstinacy, &c. 

Thus we see that the pronominal sk serves in the Icelandic 
language to produce reflective, reciprocal and passive modes 
of conjugation ; reflective adjectives as well as abstract sub- 
stantives. 

In the dialects, immediately derived from the Icelandic, the 
Danish, Norwegian and Swedish languages, this grammatical 
figure is also traceable in the threefold manifestation to which 
I have called attention already, except that in Danish no ab- 
stract substantives can be formed of the reflexive adjective; 
with the difference, however, in the verbs, as to the form, that 
the & is dropped, as to the meaning, that they receive mostly 
a purely passive sense. Thus Icelandic 


kallask becomes Swed. kallas Dan.-Norw. kaldes 
dyljask ” » doljes >» délges 
skiljask _,, ” skijas  , » skilles 


roskr ” » rask » Od rask 
ferskr » ” firsk On fersk 
vonzka » » ondska 

bradska 


As far as the verbs are concerned, the formation of the 


.1 The j is a mere auxiliary for the _ back to its primitive form au. 
purpose of preventing the ey receding 
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medium or the passive by a reflexive suffix after the fashion of 
the Scandinavian languages ceases at once when we cross the 
boundary into the domain of the Teutonic idioms, which form 
their passives by a circumscriptive process. The same being the 
case with the English, old and modern, it seems to be evident 
that, when English verbs terminate in sk, or sh, and it can be 
satisfactorily accounted for, that this termination forms no part 
of the root, in such cases we must accept the proposition, that 
the form in question is of a Scandinavian origin. I am in- 
clined also to apply the same principle to adjectives about 
which more will be said hereafter. In passing, I may mention 
that I think the German termination sch in verbs and adjectives, 
is to be explained by the German possessive sich, but on a 
different principle, in many cases. 

After these preliminary remarks I come to the subject of this 
portion of my paper: the derivation of the verbs terminating 
in sk, three in number; bask, risk and busk, and the two 
adjectives: brisk and fresk. . 

The verb bask is generally not explained etymologically in 
English dictionaries, In a late edition of Dr Webster's dic- 
tionary, however, a derivation has been attempted, I believe 
for the first time ; here bask is compared with “ Dutch bakeren, 
zich in de zon bakeren to bask in the sun, Germ. bachern and 
bdcheln to revive by warmth; bahen to nourish; O. H. Germ. 
bahan akin to bachan, N. H. Germ. backen, Eng. bake.” —These 
derivations leave two important points unexplained: the ab- 
sence in bask of the palatina & (h) which constitutes an im- 
portant radical element of the alleged primitives, and the 
presence in it of sk which forms no part at all of the same 
primitives. The derivation I propose meets both these dif- 
ficulties in a satisfactory manner.—In ancient times it was 
@ common custom throughout Scandinavia for people to have 
hot-air baths at their houses. This custom the Scandinavians 
doubtless adopted from the Fins, who bathe in the same manner 
to this day. The heated bath-house was called baSstofa bathing 
stove, a word which in Iceland stgnifies to this day the warmest 
room in the home, the sitting-room, although the use of it for 
bathing purposes has long since been abandoned. The hot-air 
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being the element in which it was common and customary to 
effect bathing by a languid repose, the tendency to repeat on 
a hot summer’s day the habits of the bath-room brought 
the phraseology of the one element into the other. Hence 
the common phrase at badask ¢ sdlinni to bathe in the sun, in 
the hot sunny air. This reflexive form, ba%ask, I take to be 
the immediate source of bask brought about by the process first 
of dropping the dental aspirate, 5, which, phonetically speaking, 
is a weak and evanescent element in the word; and then con- 
tracting ba-ask into bask. Here, I think it must be conceded, 
we have to deal with an undoubted Scandinavian immigrant. 

tisk. Little heed had been given in English dictionaries 
to the derivation of this word until Diez’ dictionary of the 
Romance languages appeared, Since that time his etymological 
illustrations of the Italian verb risicare have been copied in 
English dictionaries more or less fully. Diez’ etymologies are 
these: “Span. : ar-riscar, ar-riesgar ; Portug.: riscar, arriscar ; 
French: risquer, in gefahr setzen, wagen. Substantives: Ital.: 
risico, risco; Span.: riesgo; French: risgue gefahr. Span.: 
risco heisst klippe, steiler fels, und dieses fiihrt auf resecare, 
abschneiden, so dass man sich eine steile héhe als etwas abge- 
schnittenes dachte: nicht anders verhilt sich schwed. skdr klippe 
zu skdra abschneiden. Risco konnte ein schifferausdruck sein, 
zuerst den gefihrlichen felsen, dann die gefahr, bezeichnend, 
woftir nachher die scheideform riesgo aufkam. Dazu stimmt 
auch neupr. (New Provenc.) rezegue gefahr, rezegdé abschneiden, 
mail. resega sige und gefahr, vb. resegd sigen und wagen, 
die nur von resecare herstammen kénnen, Auch pg. risca 
strich (schnitt), riscar ausstreichen, sind hierher zu rechnen.” 

There are several points in these derivations, and especially 
in Diez inferences, which seem to me rather of a venturous 
nature. Schematizing the derivations we get for 


risk cliff saw 

Verbs: — Ital. risicare — — 
Span. ar-riscar —— —_—— 

_ ar-riesgar = ——. —- 

Port. riscar -_-— — 
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risk cliff saw 
ar-riscar —— 
French risquer —— _— 
New Prov. rezeg& (to cut off) —— —_— 
Milan. resega —— — 
Subsi.: —_ Ital. risico —— —— 
risco —— 
Span. riesgo risco —, 
French risque —— 
New Prov. rezegue — 
Milan. resega, — resega, 


The Spanish is the only language in which risk and rock 
occur in a kindred form; in none of the others is the notion of 
rock implied in the words meaning risk, nor, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, in any kindred form. Now Diez makes 
the Spanish risco a kind of starting-point, a root-word, from 
which he derives the abstract meaning of the rest; first, on the 
tacit assumption of formal identity, and secondly on the ex- 
press assumption, that it might have been a sailor's term signi- 
fying, what Spanish dictionaries do certainly not countenance, 
“a dangerous rock,” instead of a rock simply, and then, by a 
conscious metaphor, I presume, “danger,” gefahr, which, how- 
ever, is not the primary meaning of these words, das wagniss 
being the word which expresses it properly. Risk, namely, 
in all these languages has exactly the same meaning as it has 
in English, an assumed, potential danger, not an absolute and 
unmistakeable one. isco being moreover radically connected 
with resecare, and meaning sheer rock, is even thereby still less 
likely to have become in sailors’ language an equivalent for 
danger; for it is the hidden and low rocks, not the sheer 
and prominent ones, which constitute the greatest element of 
danger at sea. Thus, as there is nothing to shew, that 
risco even in Spanish means danger, and as no Romance 
language possesses a cognate word meaning rock and danger, 
I think it is a safe inference that this word and the words 
in the Romance languages which mean risk are radically dis- 
connected. 


19—2 
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In medizval Latin this word appears in the form riscus, 
risicus, risigus, and in medieval Greek as pidfixov, a fact not 
noticed by Diez, nor by Littré, nor, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, by Spanish or Italian lexicographers. The Latin 
forms occur as early as the thirteenth and fourteenth century’, 
and the Greek somewhat later, according to Ducange. In 
French risque does not, according to Littré, occur till the six- 
teenth century, and then as a military term, equivalent to coup 
de main, Littré quoting the passage: “la risque (coup de main) 
de Monbrun, Mirabel et autres, avec 400 chevaux.” I have 
been unable to ascertain when the word occurs first in Italian 
and Spanish. But it is safe to infer from the French.that it 
is not an ancient word in these vernaculars; as also that the 
Low Lat. riscus or risigus represents the form of the word 
before it was adopted in the various Romance idioms. 

Now comes the question, whence came the word into Low 
Latin? Here we must take into account the real meaning of 
the word: to commit one’s self to a daring deed, to venture. 
By the very nature of the thing such a word would necessarily 
form a military term among war-waging people. But that it 
did not do it in French till very late, if it really ever became 
a technical military term in that language, is proved by Littré’s 
_ observation adduced above. And as it did not do so in French, 
it may be safely inferred that neither was it so used in Italian 
and Spanish. Diez, at least, knows no such use of it in those 
languages, I surmise therefore that it is not a genuine Ro- 
mance word, but an importation. But whence? In no Teutonic 
dialect can I find any form at all likely to have been the 
primitive source of the word. In Old English (= Anglo-Saxon) 
I also search in vain as well as in early English. In fact the 
word does not even occur in the English version of the Bible or 
in Shakespeare, It is apparently a modern adoption in English, 


1 I will give here the earliest ex- 
ample adduced by Ducange from 
‘“Statuta Massiliensis civitatis, cum 
capitulis pacis jurate inter Carolum 
Andegavim, Provincia et Forcalquerii 
‘Comitem, et Massilienses, scripta per 
Joh, Darnandi, qui vivebat ann. 1277, 


1295. et 1805.”: 

Constituimus, quod si quis alicui 
aliquod mutuum fecerit vel faciet 
portandum in aliquod viagium ad 
fortunam vel riscum ipsius mutuantis, 
pro quo mutuo specialiter pignus a 
debitore sibi traditum est, &c. 
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and has made its way into it fromthe French. There is therefore 
a strong probability that the word is not a genuine Romance 
word; and it is certain that it is not a Teutonic or a Saxon word. 

But whatever may be the real origin of this word, I will 
now adduce an Icelandic one which means exactly the same 
thing as does risk in all the languages in which it occurs, and 
which I think stands in perfectly correct phonetical relation to 
the Low Latin forms of the word. I mean the strong verb 
rd$a, the active sign forms of which are rdéa, red, reSum, rédi, 
rédut, the reflexive rd%ask, rézk, reSumsk, réSisk, rddizk. In 
the active it means to counsel, in the reflexive to counsel one’s 
self, to make up one’s mind, to betake one’s self, to venture, to 
risk. In the reflexive form the word occurs most commonly in 
the sense to risk a charge, an attack on the enemy, and is the 
technical word for that kind of action. The standing military 
phrase for to attack is rd%ask d prop. to counsel one’s self 
on (onward), rddask d fyandmennina to counsel one’s self on 
(against) the enemy. As, on the other hand, the standing 
phrase for to risk a thing, the result of which may be doubtful, 
is rdSask ¢ to counsel one’s self into, to risk undertaking, to 
venture. The phonetic identity of rézk, pronounced riesk, and 
risc, in the Low Lat. risc-us, is in itself obvious, in fact the 
phonetic turn of the reflexive all through, ¢d broken into ze (2), 
seems to me to constitute no difficulty for phonetically tracing 
risc-us back to it. And sincé both sense and form favour the 
derivation, I am inclined to trace all these forms to the 
Icelandic rddask. 

I think it is very probable that the word got into the Low 
Latin from the Northmen, who not only ravaged the coasts of 
the Romance nations, but also won lands from them and settled 
there. In this manner I account for the derivation of risk. 

Busk. This verb is generally allowed by scholars now to 
be an undoubted Scandinavian immigrant, from the Icel. biéask 
to get ready. Dr Latham, in his edition of Johnson’s dict., 
however, declares himself against this derivation, but without 
advancing any scientific reason therefore. 

From the verbs I pass on to the adjectives terminating in 
sk, of which I have only two to mention, brisk and frisk. 
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Brisk is derived generally from the Welsh brysg, with which 
it is said to be identical in meaning. I am unable to say 
whether the y in the Welsh word would reproduce itself in 
English as 7, although there is perhaps little doubt that that 
would be the form of it, seeing that one of the two sounds of y 
in Welsh is = Engl.7 in fit. But to me it is somewhat strange 
that a word for so common a notion as 1s implied in brisk should 
have to be borrowed; and although I am inclined to think that 
the termination might be of extraneous character, I think the 
root may be English: We have an Old Engl. word, bredan, to 
twist, turn, plait, which in early English (Chaucer) becomes 
braid; this word corresponds to the strong Icelandic verb 
bregda, brd, brugdum, brygsi, brugdit, which in the reflective 
signforms becomes bregSask, brdumk, brugsumk, brygSimk, brugs- 
izk; the sense is to turn, to turn about (bregda wt), to draw 
(bregda sverdi, draw sword), to move swiftly (as lightning) 
.(bregSa fyrir). If an adjective were to be formed from the root 
of this word imparting to anything the idea of quick movement, 
the form must necessarily be bragdskr or brygdskr, with a 
meaning fond of, apt to, ready to move quickly and swiftly, but 
neither form occurs. From the root of bregda are derived 
various forms, verbal and substantival, with z for a radical vowel, 
as brigSa, to turn in the sense of deceiving, brigS: (turn) deceit, 
brigzli reproach, &c., and, remarkable enough, the root of the | 
English word bred- represents an identical change in the word 
brid-le, that which is twisted or braided or platted, referring to 
the workmanship of the reins (?) or to the use of the bridle, as 
that which is twisted round the horse’s neck or head (?). On 
phonetic grounds I don’t think there are any sufficiently valid 
reasons against the possibility of brisk being derived from 
bred-an or bregda. But I only mention this mode of derivation 
as a possible, and even a plausible, one, in case the inter-pho- 
netic laws between Welsh and English should be found not to 
countenance such an adoption. on the part of the latter as brisk 
from brysg. I would finally call attention to the fact, apropos 
of the phonetic relation between brysg and brisk, that the long 
held-to derivation of task from Welsh tasg is now most properly 
being fast abandoned by English etymologists, 
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Frisk is not a form-variation of brisk, nor is the reverse thereof 
the case; for fand b are uninterchangeable letters in the Scan- 
dinavian languages and in English; but it is, in all probability, 
another form of the more common form fresh. The family of 
this word falls into two main branches, one with a radical 
syllable fri or fre, the other with the radical syllable fer (far): 


. Fri-Fre. Fer- (-ar-) 
Old High Germ. Frise = aeeeee 
Middle High Germ. vrisch or 
Mod. High Germ. .  frisch 5 neuen 
Mod. Dutch Srisch =—=———nauaee 
Danish Srisk Fersk 
Swedish Srisk farsk 
Mod. Icelandic Frtskr Serskr 
Mod. Engl. Frisk, fresh —ssaeee 
Old French Sres, Freie weaeee 
Mod. French Srais, fraische ...... 
It., Span., Port. Fresco sees 
Welsh ffres oesees 
Armen. Fresh = heen 
Anglo-Saxon cece Jerse 
Low Dutch — nae versch 


From this scheme we see that each root-syllable has a dis- 
tinct sphere of its own among European languages, fri being 
Teutonic, fre Romance, and fer Scandinavo-Saxon. The question 
then is, whether we have here before us one word or more than 
one; whether, in fact, the syllables fri and fre are identical in 
themselves, and represent an identical root with fer and far. 
As regards the Scandinavian forms frisk, fersk, there are insur- 
mountable formal difficulties in the way of tracing them back 
to a Scandinavian root identical with that from which fer and 
fdr draw their origin; in fact, such a root-identity can only be 
maintained on the ground of a metathesis literarum; but even 
that expedient leaves the important fact unaccounted for, that 
in one case the root-vowel becomes ¢, in the other e; a fact equally 
unaccountable whether the metathesis is supposed to proceed 
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from fersk farsk to frisk or the reverse. This proposition is still 
further borne out by the sense and use of the two words. Inno 
case can the one supply the sense of the other; in no case can 
the one be used correctly for the other. In one case only can 
frisk and fersk, farsk be applied to one and the same sub- 
stance, namely water, in all other cases their applicative use is 
poles asunder; but even as regards water, the sense of each is 
as distinct as possible: ferak vand (Dan.) and farsket vatien 
(Swed.), meaning fresh water in the sense of not brackish ; Germ. 
siisces wasser; but frisk vand (Dan.) and friskt vatten (Swed.) 
meaning fresh water, in the sense of cold-sparkling, purling, Germ. 
Jrisches wasser. Observe that the English fresh embraces both 
senses, Here, then, we have form, use and sense all equally 
strongly warring against a Scandinavian root-identity lying 
hidden in these two words. I venture, therefore, even with the 
grave authority of the editors of Grimm’s German Dictionary 
against me, to conclude that frisk comes from a root distinct 
from that from which fersk farsk draws its origin. This latter 
root I trace to the verb fara (Icel. and Swed.), fare (Dan.), 
faran (Angilo-Sax.); in the Icelandic the root produces fers, 
travelling, in Danish ford, in Swed. fadrd. The vowel-change 


from a to ¢ in the Icelandic is as regular as from a to a in 


Danish, and from a to d in Swedish. To the root fer attaches 
itself here an sk in Scandmavian, and an sc in Anglo-Saxon, for 
which I venture to let the observations in the beginning of this 
chapter stand as explanations. The quality then which /fersk 
implies is movement as a constitutional element, and fersk is 
he or that which is apt, given to movement and motion, motive; 
Jersk vand = fresh water, 7. e. running water as opposite to stag- 
nant water. 

I have shown now that a root must be sought for frisk 
different from that to which I have traced fersc. This root, I 
think, may safely be said to exist in the Old Teutonic word fri, 
which, though it may have made its way into Scandinavia at 
an early date, is scarcely, I think, to be taken as a genuine 
Scandinavian root-form, because it does not occur in any 
Icelandic or Norse writing of the classical period, or down to 
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the fourteenth century. In the Scandinavian dialects the form 
which takes the place of fri is frjdls ; so that, apparently, the 
- Teutonic form comes down from the Gothic freis, and the 
Scandinavian from the Gothic compound frei-hals. The Teu- 
tonic form frisch or frisc does not seem to be very old. It does 
not occur in Anglo-Saxon at all, nor in the Nibelungen Lied. 
It may therefore be concluded that its common use is posterior 
to the XIII—xIV. centuries. The termination I hold to be a 
Scandinavian immigration; and, parenthetically, I may remark 
that in the earlrer stages of the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon idioms 
the words terminating in sc or sch are strikingly few; they 
increase in number as the language becomes cultivated. The 
same phenomenon manifests itself with regard to Icelandic also. 

Thus I think it may be taken for granted that the word 
Frisk, in all its wide range, is of undoubted Teutonic origin, 
the hesitation which the editors of Grimm’s dictionary express 
on the subject notwithstanding. 

The fundamental meaning, in general, may be said to be: 
endowed with free qualities, with qualities wherein the energy 
of freedom makes itself manifest, vegetus, whence, of course, 4 
' variety of senses through a great variety of usages is dertved. 

As to the English form of the word, fresh, it ts noticeable, 
that it is one not derived from Anglo-Saxon, but from the Teu- 
tonic source through a French channel, as the root-vowel proves, 
being e not 2. But although the form is Romance, the meaning 
combines the meaning of fersc with that of the Teutonico- 
Romance form. The Englishman buried the Anglo-Saxon body, 
but saved the soul of it to be a second occupant of the 
immigrated Romance frame, 


2. Words terminating in sh. 


It is a noticeable fact that words terminating in sh are in 
remarkably few cases traced back to Anglo-Saxon equivalents, 
In several cases German and Dutch etymologies are brought to 
bear, but they seem to me to do in most cases the service of 
collateral illustrations, rather than to constitute a derivative 
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source. It is a general rule that sh in modern English repre- 
sents sc in Old English, sk and, in certain cases, s in the 
Scandinavian dialects, and sch in German, no matter whether it 
constitutes a part of the root or forms the termination. Etymo- 
logies which show a deviation from this rule must, I think, be 
looked upon as doubtful, unless satisfactory reasons can be 
adduced for their accuracy. The following are the few mono- 
syllabic verbs, the etymologies of which I venture to suggest on 
the present occasion. 

Blush is defined by Webster, who represents the latest 
phase of English lexicography, “to redden in the cheeks or 
face from a sense of guilt, shame, confusion, modesty, diffi- 
dence or surprise. 2. to bear a blooming red color.” In 
the last edition, by Goodrich, the following etymologies are 
adduced: Swed. bloss, Icelandic blosst, blys, Danish blus, 
blusse; the Swedish word means flame, the Icel. words flame 
and torch, the Danish a torch, and to flame. In these etymo- 
logies the conditions are absent which constitute a safe deriva- 
tion; none of them represents the origin of the h in the English 
word, nor, as far as I can see, the exact meaning of it. They 
all relate to flame; the Swedish and Icelandic cannot be applied 
to the face, except by questionable poetical license, to a flushed, 
burning face. The Danish blusse is applied to the face in the 
phrase at blusse 1 ansigtet, to be flushed in the face. But the 
sense of shame need not necessarily be implied in the use. 
These etymologies, therefore, I think may be discarded. In- 
stead of them I connect the verb with the Icelandic blpigr 
bashful, shy, coy; Danish bly, Swedish blyg. From this is formed 
the substantive blygd, abashment, shame, and from that again 
the Icelandic trans. verb blygda to make bashful, the reflexive 
form of which is blygSask, also occurring in the form blygjask 
to be bashful; the reflexive form is found in Swedish blygas, 
and in Danish blues. Blygjask is, no doubt, the older form of the 
verb directly derived from bljuzigr, as are also the forms of the 
sister dialects. This form I take to be the etymological equiva- 
lent for blush, brought about by dropping the short @ and 
restoring the weak derivative vowel y (or ypsiion) to its original 
form w. 


A 
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Clash, “to make a noise by striking against something.” 
In Goodrich’s edition of Webster these etymologies are ad- 
duced: German klatschen klitschen, Province. Germ. kleschen, 
Danish klatske and kladske, Pol. klaskdc. With regard to these 
etymologies, it is to be observed that the Danish is a masonic 
term, applied to the sound which the clot of mortar thrown 
from the mason’s trowel against the brick-work produces. The 
quantity of mortar which the trowel holds is a klat, clot; the 
verb itself is reflective in form, and has, according to the testi- 
mony of the editors of Grimm’s dictionary, given to the German 
language the verbs klatschen, which occurs first in the 17th 
century, and is now a common German word, and met with in 
the weakened forms kldtschen, kletschen, and klitschen. The t 
being radical in all these forms, it is impossible that they could 
constitute the root-source from which clash could be descended ; 
for the English language not only holds firmly to roots terminating 
in t, but is particularly fond of that root-termination, wherefore 
such a great number of roots terminating in Old English in 
c terminate now in t+ ch, the ch being a device of a vital law of 
the language for the purpose of propping up the ¢. In this case, 
if the Danish form were the primitive form of the English word, 
it must have assumed the form clatsch instead of clash. The 
provincial German kleschen comes nearer, but the vowel-differ- 
ence between the two words prevents the German from being 
the parent of the English. Both words must therefore be traced 
to an older form, a form in which the root terminates ink. This 
form, I think, we have in the old Scandinavian weaver’s term 
kljd, to strike the woof, in weaving; a verb derived from the 
stones called klé- plur. kljdr by which the Scandinavians of old 
used to stretch their weft. The reflexive form of the verb is 
kljdsk, to strike one against the other, known particularly from 
the common phrases: illa kljdsk kolldttur hritar, hornless rams 
strike (fight) badly, and ilt er at kijdsk mS kolldttan, it is 
ill to have to fight with the hornless one; 7.¢., with the hornless 
bull whom you can’t take by the horn, used metaphorically 
of a shifty person who takes care not to commit himself. 
I think this etymology is obvious and needs no further 
explanation. 
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Gush, “to issue with violence and rapidity,” is in Webster 
derived from low Germ. and Dutch gudsen ; then it is said to be 
allied to N. H. G. gueszen, O. H. Germ. giozan, giutan, O. Sax. 
giotan, A.-Sax. geotan, Icelandic giota, Sw. giuta, Dan. gyde. 
In these etymologies it is to be observed that as the root of 
them all terminates in a dental media or tenuis, they cannot, 
any of them, form the derivative source of gush; besides, there 
is nothing in any of them to account for the A in the termination. 
A nearer etymology would be obtained from the Scandinavian 
gjésa, to gush, only it cannot form a reflexive mode, and can 
therefore not very well stand in immediate derivative relation 
to gush. From gjdésa is derived geysa, to rush, gush, which in 
the ancient writers occurs mostly in the reflective form geysask. 
Now, as gjdsa is a word apparently confined to the Scandinavian 
languages, I at least can find no Teutonic equivalents to com- 
pare it with; and thereby also geysask, which I take to be the 
immediate derivative origin of gush, we have in that word 
one more instance of Scandinavian immigration, I think. The 
way in which I explain the transition from geysask to gush 
is the following: the @ must drop first, of course, being the 
weakest part of the word, then we have geys’sk; the two s’s 
being equal to one in sound before a &, one must drop, and 
we have geysk; the root-vowel (¢ + y=au=w) representing a 
primitive u-sound, must, as is invariably the case under simi- 
lar circumstances, return in the English mouth back to its 
original. 

Flush, interpreted by the lexicographers, generally, “to flow 
and spread suddenly,” is derived in Goodrich’s edition of Webster 
from O. H. G. flusc, loose, flowing, fluz from fliuzan, Old Dutch 
fluysen, A-S. fleotan. It must be an accident only, that the 
mod. H. G. fiessen is not adduced too. Here again the root- 
dental stands in the way of the direct derivative connection. 
The Icelandic offers a closely-allied word in the verb fida, in 
which exactly the same notion isamplied as in flush, namely, 
“to flow and spread suddenly,” to over-flow, to flood. It is on 
the ground of this exact congruity of the sense of the two words 
that I am led to suggest fléa as the primitive of flush. I am 
aware that objections may be raised against this derivation; 
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these especially: that fléa is not known to occur in the reflexive 
form, and it may be a matter of doubt how far the sense 
allows it to assume such a form; and, secondly, that the vowel- 
combination 6-a could hardly produce a short wu. To the first 
objection I answer that the word can assume the reflective form, 
that is to say: it is possible; to the second, that if such a form 
as fidask were to be naturalized in the English language, it can - 
only be adopted under the form flush; as sh, in monosyllables, 
at least, suffers only an open vowel to stand before it, and in re- 
ducing fidask to an English-sounding word, the process would 
be, of course, first to drop the weak a, when flésh would be left; 
that sound being closed, the nature of the language requires 
the substitution of its nearest broad relative x, hence flush. But, 
considering that this derivation is open to objections, I put this 
observation forth as a suggestion only. 

Rush, “to move or drive forwards with impetuosity.” In 
Goodrich’s edition of Webster this word is accompanied by a 
magnificent derivative outfit: “A.-S. hriskjan to shake; hrysk, 
hryska a bursting, rushing; hrisjan to push; Arysjan to cast 
’ down; hreosan to rush, shake; Goth. hrisjan to shake; Fris. 
hriisse, L. Germ. réssen, to fall down; Swed. rusa, to be forcibly 
carried along; O. Sax. hrisian, to be shaken; Swed. ruska, Dan. 
ruske, Icel. ruska, L. Germ. rusken, risken, to creak, N. H. 
Germ. rauschen, ruischen.” By echematizing this somewhat 
multifarious parentage, we get: 


A.-S. | Goth. | Fris. | L. Germ. | Swed.{O.Sax.| Dan. | Icel. 
hriskian | hrisian | hriisse | réssen rusa |hrisian|ruske| ruska 
hrysk TUS ruska 
hryska riésken 
hrisian N.H. Germ. 
hrysian rauschen 
hreosan ruischen 


Of these etymologies I do not think one is to the point, with 
the exception of hrysk and hryska, and perhaps rauschen. All 
the rest refer to the fundamental notion of shaking, trembling, 
which, of course, has nothing to do with rush. There is nothing 
against taking the Anglo-Saxon hrysc or hrysca as a root-word 
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of rush, if it is really a bon& fide Saxon word. But it is sus- 
picious that no corresponding verb should exist in A.-S., as 
also that Bosworth should know no other authority for the word 
than Somner’s dictionary of 1659. As a cognate, if not the 
primitive source of the word, I adduce here the Icelandic verb 
rydja, to clear away obstacles in one’s way; formed from ru, 
a kindred word to 7j7é3r, a clearing in a wood; the reflexive 
rydjask is to break one’s way through obstacles. This is the 
common form of the verb; an older form is the weak verb 
hrydja hruddt, and corresponding to rjéGr, hrjéSa-hrauy, 
hro®it, a military term used in sea-fighting: hrjota, skip, navem 
propugnatoribus nudare. The reflexive of the weak verb 
assumes the form of hrydjask, hruddisk, hefi hruzk, and of the 
strong verb hrjétask, hriyzk, hrudusk. With the root-vowel 
sound there 1s no difficulty, as it points in all these forms to the 
primitive vu. With the dental aspirata 3 there is no difficulty, 
either, because it is an evanescent element in all words which 
happen to migrate into a language of monosyllabic tendencies— 
that is, supposing rush owes its origin to Scandinavian sources. 
Its etymology, however, is most easily accounted for, by con- 
necting it with rySja, of which the form which most frequently 
gives rise to English monosyllables, the past participle of the 
reflexive (hefi) rudzk, stands in absolutely correct primitive 
relation to rush. The etymological affinities between these 
Scandinavian words and rush must, at any rate, replace the 
irrelevancies of Webster's Dictionary. 

Smash is interpreted by the lexicographers “to break in 
pieces by violence; to dash to pieces; to crush.” In Dr 
Latham’s edition of Johnson the etymology of the word is dis- 
posed of by the German schmeiszen; in Goodrich’s edition of 
Webster, the word is derived from the Swedish smisk, smiska, 
and from the Germ. schmiss, schmitz. The derivative source 
traced by Dr Latham, has nothing to do with the word smash 
at all, being the H. Germ. form of the Old Engl. or Anglo- 
Saxon, that is to say Old Low Germ. emitan to throw away, 
New Engl. smite, Danish smide; to smite, beat, blow. The 
Swedish and German derivations adduced ‘by Goodrich all refer 
to the same root as schmeissen and mean the same thing. They 
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all miss the very point of the sense of smash, which is breaking 
to pieces. I still venture to propose a Scandinavian solution. 
From the word smdr, the root of which is smd, comes the verb at 
smd to render small, of which the reflective form is smdsk to be- 
come small, to be made small. In the Icelandic this word is chiefly 
used in the metaphorical sense, to become little in the eyes of the 
world, tobe despised. But there is no doubt at all, that originally 
it was applied to things being lessened by being broken. It forms 
in Icelandic one instance of common occurrence where concrete 
notions have grown abstract from sheer eld. Such a case is 
interestingly illustrated by the word skémm, shame, which ety- 
mologically is derived from skammr, short, and means therefore 
originally shortness, because it was once upon a time the legal 
term for a grave irreparable bodily injury, whereby a man was 
lessened in limb for life, whence the modern sense of it, shame. 
But although there is no doubt that smd once meant to render 
small, and smdsk to be rendered small, and the sense of the 
verb perfectly agrees with the fundamental notion implied in 
smash, there is, none the less, a difficulty involved in this deri- 
vation; namely this: how the reflexive form of the Scandinavian 
word, supposing we have here to deal with a Scandinavian im- 
migrant, can admit of an active sense in English. This is not a 
very weighty objection, however, because the Icelandic verb re. 
flexive lies so close on the confines of the verb deponens, that I 
think it quite plausible that a verb leaving its parent soil as a 
reflexive, may turn up in its exotic existence as an active one. 
In the case of smd there are several circumstances favourable to 
such theory. From this verb develops a kind of verb, which is 
really of a reflective nature, smekka, to become small in one’s 
self; yet that verb is an active one as well, meaning to make 
small, and is of very frequent occurrence. Smekka is a later 
form which grows out of the verb as a natural successor to its 
older reflective form when that has fallen into disuse. Now, 
although I cannot positively aver, that the successor performs 
the exact functions of the predecessor, yet I am inclined 
to think that there is every probability in support of it, and 
that smash in sound and meaning reflects this old Scandinavian 
word, 
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Slash. Dr Latham, in Johnson, refers to the imitative or 
onomatopeic principle, while Goodrich refers it to the Icelandic 
slasa, to afflict with bodily injury. I think neither explanation 
satisfactory. I refer the word to the Icelandic slé to smite, 
beat, of which the reflexive form is sldsk to beat mutually; also 
to beat, intransitively, as in the phrase at sldsk vit to knock 
against. I don’t think there is any real difficulty in the way of 
this derivation. 

Crush. Dr Latham makes an onomatopeic word. Goodrich 
on the other hand compares it with the Swedish srossa 
to crush and the Icelandic Arassa, translated to grind, which 
it does not mean, it being only a modern adaptation of the 
Danish kradse, Germ. kratzen, to scrape, to scrawl, and being 
identical with these words in sense. But the Swedish crossa 
stands no doubt in a very close relation to crush, although the 
latter form can scarcely be immediately derived from it. In 
close affinity to krossa is another form of the same root-word 
common to all the Scandinavian dialects: Icel. kreysta, Danish 
keryste, Swedish krysta, all meaning to squeeze, crush; these 
forms are clearly traceable to their primitive sources in sign- 
forms of the Gothic strong verb f#riustan to craunch. The 
Swedish crossa and kryste stand in collateral relation to each 
other, Arossa, pointing to an earlier form independent of the 
Gothic kriustan. Here the question is to which branch to 
refer crush. J think the conclusion is inevitable, that sh stands 
here exceptionally for sf; because a reflexive form cross-ask, 
supposing that indeed such a form did exist, could scarcely 
come out in English as an active verb; and kreysta in Icelandic 
cannot very well form a reflexive mode. But, however the 
relation between the final A in crush and the dental tenuis 
in the forms adduced may be disposed of, there can be no 
doubt that crush is not an onomatopeic word. 

_ Of adjectives terminating in sh, Ican only deal with one at 
present, the word rash. The etymologists refer it to the kindred 
Teutonic and Scandinavian forms, Germ. rasch, Dan. and 
Swedish rask. But they leave us pretty much in the dark 
as to the primitive sense of the word. In the prose Edda 
there is a story told of the vessel 6%-rerir, also occurring in 
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the forms Odreyrir, and O%rerir, in which the dwarfs Fjalar 
and Galar, having slain Kvasir, the primitive incarnation of 
poetry, preserved his blood, blended with honey, which made 
such a miraculous beverage that whosoever drank of it became 
a poet. Rerir, or reyrir, or rerir in this case means the mover, 
stirrer, and 0% is the accusative form of é%r poetry, odreyrir 
therefore is the song sturrer, song-mover. This rerir stands in 
direct radical connection with the verb hrera, which, in the 
Scandinavian dialects, Swedish and Danish assumes the form 
rora and rére, to move, stir ; from the same root descends imme- 
diately the Icelandic réskr brisk; and Réskva, the brisk one, 
was the name of Thor’s handmaiden, both forms therefore being 
of undoubted antiquity. Now réskr is a form produced by 
assimilation of the r in rér, which generally is swallowed up 
by an immediately following s, especially if it be followed by 
a palatal tenuis. The original and fundamental sense is there- 
fore ‘given to moving,’ ‘apt to stir.’ And this is the underlying 
sense of the word both in German and English, although in 
the latter language its sense has mostly entered the field of 
abstraction by this time. 


EIRIKR MAGNUSSON. 


Journal of Philology. vou. ¥.— 20 


LOVE AMOR. LOVE NOUGHT. 


IN witnessing English games I have often wondered what 
could be the meaning of the phrase which, in calling over 
the score, is used to signify the nought of it. The word em- 
ployed is love. Thus while there is no score on either side the 
game stands at love all. I have inquired diligently as to the 
real meaning of the word, and have always had the ready 
answer that it meant amor, affection, and was derived from the 
common phrases “to play for love,” “to play for the love of 
the game,” and that love simply meant amor, affection or, say, 
fondness, fond interest, as also that the preposition for was used 
here in a causal sense—for the-sake of, out of. I have heard no 
other explanation given of the phrase. As to the first part 
of the explanation, it may be observed that it seems not quite 
natural somehow to say that a game is played for affection’s 
sake which is played for nothing; for surely experience teaches 
clearly enough that the affection for a game is all the greater 
when it is played for stakes. As to the second part of the 
explanation, it seems to me that the natural sense of the pre- 
position for is passed by and the unnatural one is adopted. 
Surely for means here about (Greek rept c. gen.), love being 
the stake for which the game is played; and “to play for love” 
therefore would mean to play for winning the loser’s love or 
affection. Perhaps some one better versed in the literature 
of the parlements d'amour and the love-courts of the middle 
ages than I am, may be able to throw some light upon this 
phrase, which I am thus obliged to leave in its obscurity un- 
dispelled. 
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- But whether the phrase to play for love has anything to do 
with love in score-counting or not, I think love in this sensé 
has nothing to do with amor, affection or fondness. This I 
infer from a cognate word with identical signification occurring 
in the Edda of Semund the learned in the lay of Sigurd the 
dragonslayer, Sigurdarkvida fafnisbana, 11. 9 (Professor Bugge’s 
edition) : . 

As the three gods (Aisir) OSinn, Hoenir and Loki, wandered 
one day along a certain river, they came upon an otter on the 
bank, feasting upon a fresh-caught salmon. Loki took up a 
stone and hit the animal in the head and killed it. The gods 
then flayed off the body the skin and bore it along with them 
on their wandering further. In the evening they came to 
the home of a certain HreiSmar with whom they got night- 
quarters and to whom they showed gleefully their good catch. 
But HreiSmar, seeing the skin of the otter, found that it was 
indeed that of his own son, and by the aid of his sons he took 
the gods prisoners and forced them to promise to pay in ransom 
for themselves as much weregild for his son in gold as would fill 
the skin inside and cover every hair of it outside. Loki under- 
took the gathering-up of the ransom, and when the gods 
thought they had faithfully paid the weregild they called 
Hrei$mar to examine the skin and the gold. One hair was 
still uncovered and Loki had to hide it with a precious ring of 
which he had robbed a helpless dwarf, and on which the dwarf 
had pronounced a dire spell. In the not over-complimentary 
exchange of words which followed the full pay, between Loki 
and Hreitmar, the former transmitted to the ring the curse 
which it bore from its former owner, and HreiSmar answers: 


Rauvdsu gull The ruddy gold 

Hygg ek mik ré%a munu Methinks I fain shall keep 
Sud lengr sem ek lifi; So long as I live; 

Hét pin Thy threats 

Hresumk ekkr lyf, Dread I not a love (whit), 


Ok haldit hem héSan. And begone hence homeward. 


The sense of lyf here admits of no doubt at all; whatever 
may be its etymological sense, in contextu here it means “a 
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bit.” Its form has nothing to do with any word in Icelandic 
meaning love. It is identical in form with lyf meaning herb, 
then healing herb, medicine ; but I think it may be doubted that 
their identity goes further than the bare form. I think the 
conclusion is irresistible that lyf in Icelandic and love in score- 
counting in English must be cognates. True, as love is used 
now, it apparently means nothing ; but that cannot be its etymo- 
logical sense; it has no negation in it, and must therefore be a 
term for something which, however, in value, amounts to nought. 
Anyhow, I think this Icelandic and very ancient parallel suffices 
to prove that love, in English, meaning amor, is a distinct word 
from love meaning no right in scoring. 


EIRIKR MAGNUSSON. 


CATULLUS’ 54TH POEM. 


THE lost manuscript of Catullus, from which directly or 
indirectly all the others are derived, would appear to have 
handed down this trivial and uninteresting poem in the follow- 
ing shape, if we take no account of two verses repeated without 
meaning from a former poem, or of the heading which belongs 
to the next poem and has been wrongly inserted in this one: 


Otonis caput oppido est pusillum 
Et eri rustice semilauta crura 
Subtile.et leve peditum libonis 
Si non omnia displicere vellem 
Tibi et sufficio seniore cocto 
Irascere iterum meis iambis 
Inmerentibus unice imperator. 


In the third number of our Journal I examined at some 
length the 29th poem in which Cesar and his friend Mamurra — 
are assailed with so much wit and truculent virulence. The 
last two lines of our present poem contain a direct reference to 
the other, the unice tmperator here distinctly pointing to the 
amperator wnice there. It is however for critical purposes only 
that I now discuss this 54th poem, not for any historical or 
personal references, which are altogether unknown and, if they 
were known, would probably turn out to be of no importance 
whatever. 

Three slight and manifest corrections were soon made in 
the manuscript text: Otonis' at once became Othonis; for 
sufficto, which does not appear to be a Latin name, from the 
time of Scaliger Fuficio or Fufecio, a well-known name, has 
been generally read; and senz recocto soon took the place of the 


1 Otonis I take to.be the reading ct: Giotto calls himself Ioctus. For 
of the archetype, not the Octonis of otonis then a scribe would at once 
most of the existing MSS. The Latin write octonis, which he would know 
ct became ¢ or tt in Italian; and for to bea Latin word. For similar rea- 
this reason an Italian would instinct- sonsI believe the archetype had eri, 
ively translate his own tt back into not hert, in the 2nd line. 
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unmeaning and unmetrical seniore cocto, Scaliger clinching this 
emendation by these words: ‘glossarium interpretatur daedOop 
yépovra cum hunc locum in animo haberet.’ 

But after these obvious changes have been made, most 
of the critics, old and new, look upon the poem as mutilated 
and unintelligible. Victorius speaks of its Cimmerian dark- 
ness; Muretus says that a Sibyl alone could interpret it, that it 
manifestly consists of mutilated fragments of different epigrams, 
incapable of being understood or corrected. Scaliger’s emen- 
dations are clumsy and his explanations wrong. Of recent 
editors two of the most eminent, Lachmann and Haupt, assume 
two lacune, one after the third, the other after the fifth line. 
I will quote the poem in the shape in which it is presented to 
us by the two most recent critical editions. Ellis prints it thus: 


Othonis caput oppido est pusillum ; 
Et Heri rustice, semilauta crura, 
Subtile et leue peditum Libonis. 


At non effugies meos ambos 


Si non omnia displicere vellem 
Tibi et Sufficio seni recocto 
Irascere iterum meis iambis 
Inmerentibus, unice imperator. 

The verse in Italics is a fragment of Catullus which Mr 
Ellis supposes to belong to this poem; which in Lucian Mueller’s 
edition becomes two poems and assumes the following shape: 

LITII. 
Othonis caput oppidost pusillum 
* * * 


Neri rustica semilauta crura, 
Subtile et leve peditum Libonis. 
* * * | 


 CATULLUS’ 5418 POEM, de. 393) 


Si non omnia displicere vellem 
Tibi et Fuficio seni recocto 


LITIL. 


Irascere iterum meis iambis 
Inmerentibus, unice imperator. 


Though I dissent with diffidence from so many eminent. 
authorities, I cannot conceal my belief that the poem is quite 
entire and unmutilated, and that the change of one other letter 
will render it perfectly intelligible, dispel the Cimmerian dark- 
ness and enable us to dispense with the Sibyl’s assistance. 
Before offering any further explanations I will print the poem as 
I think Catullus may have written it: 


Othonis caput (oppido est pusillum) 
et, trirustice, semilauta crura, 
subtile et leve peditum Libonis, 

Si non omnia, displicere vellem 

tibi et Fuficio seni recocto: 

Irascere iterum meis iambis 
inmerentibus, unice imperator. 


The proper interpretation of the whole poem appears to me 
to depend primarily on the right understanding of the words s¢ 
non omnia; and for this . 

via prima salutis, 
quod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe; 
or rather, I should say, not from a Greek city, but from the 
city of the Trojan Antenor. It is not known who Otho or 
Libo or Fuficius was, but it is plain that the poet means to say 
that Otho and Libo were favourites of Cesar and Fuficius, 
standing in the same relation to the former as he had scurri- 
lously described Mamurra as doing in the 29th poem. I could 
wish, he says, that Otho’s head (right puny it is) and, you 
thorough clown, those half-washed legs of his, and Libo’s offen- 
sive habits, if not everything else about them, should disgust 
you. Then pretending to recal his former quarrel with Cesar, 
he breaks off abruptly with the words, ‘you will be enraged a 
second time with my innocent iambics, O general without peer.’ 
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Vulpius of Padua saw, as I have said, that this was the 
meaning of st non omnia, and he has illustrated the expression 
from Cicero pro Sestio § 7: ‘ut ille...si non omnem, at aliquem 
partem maeroris sui deponeret.’ But the phrase may be illus- 
trated by other passages which I have given in my note on 
Lucretius 111 406 ‘Si non omnimodis, at magna parte animai 
Privatus’; 11 1017 ‘Si non omnia sunt, at multo maxima pars 
est Consimilis’; Lucil. 1 33 Muell. ‘Si non amplius, at lustrum 
hoc protolleret unum.’ The at in these passages makes the 
antithesis more distinct, but it can hardly be necessary in a 
style like that of Catullus. 

Schwabe, and before him Doering, accept the explanation of 
Vulpius, but like most of the editors they make more than one 
quite unnecessary alteration in the text. Thus nearly all omit 
the est of v. 1; but the parenthesis appears to me to add force 
to the expression; and parentheses are a very marked feature of 
most Latin styles, as I have shown in my Lucretius. With our 
present passage compare Seneca Hippol. 35 ‘At Spartanos 
(genus est audax Avidumque ferae) nodo cautus Propiore liga.’ 
Then in v. 2 Schwabe with most others changes rustice to rustica; 
but the vocative is much more spirited and emphatic, the semi- 
lauta crura marking the coarse rustic. Of course I do not 
pretend that my reading ‘Et, trirustice’ is more than plausible; 
but I change but a single letter, and T and E are among the 
letters most frequently confused. With trirusticus I would 
compare not only trigeminus, but also Plautus’ trifur, trifurcifer, 
triparcus, trivenefica. It is possible Catullus wrote ter rustice ; 
it is quite possible too that a new name lurks in the manu- 
script reading, such as Heri, which many adopt. But, I confess, 
I think that the passage is more spirited without this third 
name, and that it is more probable Catullus should speak of 
Cesar and Fuficius as having the same relations with the same 
two persons than with the same three. This point however 
must remain uncertain: on the general meaning of the whole 
poem I feel no uncertainty whatever; or rather I would say 
that I should have felt none, if so many distinguished scholars 
had not found it so unintelligible. 


CATULLUS’ 54va POEM, ce. 305 


Catullus 22, 12 


Hoc quid putemus esse? qui modo scurra 
aut siquid hac re tristius videbatur, 

idem infaceto est infacetior rure, 

simul poemata attigit. 


Scurra has the same meaning here which it has in Plautus: 
a townbred fine gentleman, the opposite of one brought up in 
the infacetum rus: ‘Urbani assidui cives quos scurras vocant’; 
‘Tu urbanus vero scurra, deliciae popli, Rus mihi tu obiectas. 
The ‘homo venustus et dicax et urbanus of v. 2, and the 
‘bellus ille et urbanus’ of 9 are expressions synonymous with 
scurra. Compare too Pliny epist. Iv 25 3, who is imitating 
Catullus, though the scurriliter there has at the same time the 
bad sense which it afterwards acquired. It is plain from the 
whole context that the tristzws of manuscripts in our passage is 
quite out of place, and nearly all critics and editors have adopted 
Pontanus’ conjecture tritius. But tritius seems to me hardly 
more appropriate than tristius: at first sight the tritae aures of 
Cicero might appear somewhat in point; but that only means 
‘ears much practised’ on some subject. The scurra is the very 
opposite of what is trite and commonplace. The latest editor 
Mueller is not satisfied with tritews, and reads scitius. 

There is a word which seems to me exactly suited to the 
context and, when rightly explained, as near perhaps to the 
manuscript reading as triévus. Lexicons quote from Quintilian 
wudicium acre terswumque; elegiae tersus atque elegans auctor; 
and the like from him and others. He uses too the compara- 
tive: ‘multum eo est tersior ac purus magis Horatius. Nonius 
quotes Varro and Cato for the older form tertus. Thus Lucre- 
tius has fictus for fivus, and artus, fartus, sartus, tortus always 
retained the ¢& Catullus then wrote, I believe, tertius, and s 
was written over the ¢ to explain the meaning: thus teftius 
would readily pass into tristius. 
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Catullus 25, 4—7 


Idemque Thalle turbida rapacior procella, 

cum diva mulier arios (or aries, or aves) ostendit oscitantes, 
remitte pallium mihi meum, quod involasti, 

sudariumque Saetabum catagraphosque Thynos. 


The second line in this extract is one of the most desperate 
in Catullus: fifty conjectures have been made by critics and 
editors, old and recent; not one of which I believe has found 
much acceptance. All the explanations of diva for instance 
strike me as thoroughly unsatisfactory. Though I do not think 
that the conjecture I am going to offer is likely to be received 
with more approbation than former ones, I yet venture to give 
it, in the hope that it may perhaps present the question in a 
new light. This then is what I propose: 


Conclave com vicarios ostendit oscitantes. 


What suggested the reading to my mind was first the very 
common substitution in manuscripts of d for el as in Catullus 7, 
5 ora dum for oraclum; 68, 43 sedis for saeclis; and next the 
frequency with which our archetype confuses a and co; many 
instances of which confusion I have given in p. 23 of the third 
number of our journal. Thus conclaveco might pass into con- 
dava, com diva; and then muitcarios into multerarios or some- 
thing else that looked like Latin. 

Conclave was a room that could be locked up, if necessary, 
and might be used for a storeroom, a bedroom, a diningroom, or 
the like. The wvicarw, who are often spoken of by writers and in 
inscriptions, were the slaves of slaves and were employed in any 
menial capacity. - Probably then at some feast these vicariz 
would have charge of such articles as are mentioned here, and 
when they were off their guard, Thallus would take the oppor- 
tunity of pouncing upon the things in question. It has always 
seemed to me more probable that they should be stolen in such 
a way as this, than taken from the person of their owner. 


H. A. J. MUNRO. 


VETERI VETUS HOSPES AMICO. 


ILLE ego qui quondam Grantae sub moenibus altis 
Errabam magno musarum instinctus amore, 
Munro care, tibi peritura poemata pango. 
Ut me grata tui scribentem stringit imago! 
Te pono ante oculos jubeoque adstare, neque absens 
Alloquor absentem: usque adeo mihi corde sub alto 
Vivit forma viri, vultus, color, ingenium, vox. 
Versiculos laetus legi et bis terque relegi 
Laetior usque tuos. Quantum, si viveret, ipse 
Confessurus erat Grawus tibi me quoque tantum 
-Confiteor debere. At per vestigia vatis 
Peligni minus isse reor te, maxime Munro, 
Quam signasse novum sermonem, dum tibi musam 
Nasonis numerosque repraesentare videris. 
De sermone tuo morem gere pauca monenti. 
Si qua forte satus Romana gente fuisset 
Aeschylus atque elegos voluisset adire Latinos, 
Talem crediderim scripturum carmina vatem 
Haud aliena tuis: qui stant quasi marmore versus 
Et similes solido structis adamante columnis, 
At puto de verbis 2 wer, si versa retrorsum 
Sic starent zter a, flueret numerosior ordo. 
Nonne Maro via vi posuit bis, vt va nunquam? 
Ni fallor, Sophocles iterans 7¢ 2 edidit unus. 
Verum hoc non poteram jejunum scribere carmen 
Nec tibi gratari—quanquam est mora longa bilustris— 
Cum Lucreti operum interpres praestantior audis 
Quam rerum naturai Lucretius ipse. 
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Magnum opus et numeris plenum omnibus, unde perenne 
Nomen erit Munronis et aeternabitur aere, 
Plurima lectorum durando saecula volvens. 

Haec quae scriberet Evander Ionginquus habebat. 
Unum oro super: ad fines te si bona nostros 
Fors fumusque ferat, noli me abscondere vectus— 

Vectus Hyperboreos in montes ignibus ales ; 

Sed quando ‘Scotus volucer’ te volvet ad Arcton, 
_ Lentior allabens Dunelmi respice turres 

Tergeminas molemque piam super urbe sedentem, 

Oblitusque Caledoniae paulisper avitae 

Huc deflecte pedem, memoris memor hospes amici. 


T. 8S. E. 


DUNELMI, 
Id. Apr. MDCCCLXXIV. 


DOES NOT CIRCULATE 


